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INTEODOGTION 

Life of Sir Arthur Helps. 

Sir Arthnr Helps, (1813-1875), clerk of the Privy Council, 
was the eldest son of Thoms Helps of 'Balhnm Hill, Surry, and 
was born at StreatUam, Surrey, on 10th July, 1813, and entered 
Eton in 1829. He proceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B. A. in 1835, and M. A. in 1 839. The 
degree of D. 0. L. was conferred on him at Oxford in June, 
1864. His first official occupation was as Private Secretary 
to Mr. Spring-Rice, afterwards Lord Monteagle, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in Lord Melbourne’s Cabinet ; but in 1839, 
lie transferred his services to Lord Morpheth, afterwards Earl 
Carlisle, Chief Secretary for Ireland. Soon afterwards he 
received the appointment of a commissioner of French, Danish 
and Spanish claims. On the 9th July, i860, on the retirement 
of the Hon. W. S. Bathurst, Helps was named clerk of the 
Privy Council, a post which he held till his death. 

Shrewd, singularly clear-headed, highly cultivated. Helps 
made it his business to master, as a matter of personal interest, 
many of the questions that came under the cognizance of the 
Privy Conncil. Thrown by his office into personal intercourse 
with queen (Victoria), she soon learnt to appreciate hia high 
qualities and found in him a staunch, thoughtful and capable 
adviser. 

Helps’s literary career commenced at an early date with his 
publication in 1835 of “ Thoughts in the Cloister and the 
Crowd'' Ho afterwards attempted history, fiction, drama, but 
his Social Essays alone achieved lasting popularity. Mr. Ruskin 
called attention to his " beautiful quiet English ” and the 
sincerity and practical purpose of his ^thinking. 
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The **Bssafs »« the Intervals Suiiness ‘ wm published in 
JBil lAbrsdgid frem the DteUenary of National Biography 1 
What the Essay is 

An essiy, is the nime ot tbit kind ol coDaposition itself lag- 
gesti, 13 *a ittempt at expressing one’s thoughts on one single 
subject, in i connected, instructing md enteituning form The 
principal featnie of the essay is that It statej truths concerning 
life and illustrates the theoretical sUteraenli by eiamplea taken 
from actual experience form tn whtih it ts untten 

tbit distingnishea the Essay from other forms of writing 

Kinds of Essays 

The produetiouB of the great essay-writers may be diTided 
into sere ral kinds Ihere la (he philosophical essay Tbia kind 
of essay ts concerned with making phUosophie reSeetions, and 
mtncts Uself to so doing, diSenng from a philosophic treatise 
in this respect that it deals with one paritcnlar fact of life only 
Then there ts the Instructive or Reforming essay which attempts 
to impart to ua new ideas regarding the ways of society, and by 
pointing out to us the defect in the existing practices of the 
social syBtem in which we live, endeavours to induce us to adopt 
the former lu place of the latter The Rarrative essay {a eon 
earned with giving an aeconut of incidents and events and 
stating the causes that brought them about The Historical 
essay deals with a aingle event of history, and gives an account 
of it, avoiding all dry and unneceBSary details, and not burden 
mg the memory with a superSuity ot dates. The more stirring 
and thrilling eventa ol history generally form the subjects of 
Hlatoriul essays, or the lirea ot men who hive achieved more 
than at) ordinary degree of fame or distinction by having 
achieved great deeds in connecliou with events that have aSected 
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the destiny of nations. It the men whose lives are dealt with are 
not men of this stamp — it what they have effected be confined to 
the world of thought as distinguished from the world of action — 
if they are men who have not figured prominently in the annals 
["of the political history of a country, then the essay, properly 
speaking,i6 Biographical 

The connection between the Essay and Fiction. 

It was Addison who first showed that a new kind of writing 
—the novel— could be evolved from tbe essay. Tlie style of 
writing had to be changed though the manner of treatment 
remained the same. And in the place of the facts and experience 
of actual life, facts and incidents that could be imagined on the 
analogy of the above from imagined circumstances are substitu- 
ted. But the novel deals with life with all its complications, it 
does not isolate incidents and deal with or philosophise on them 
only. But inasmuch as both the essay and the novel deal with 
the tacts, actual or imaginary, of human existence, and inasmuch 
as in both forms of literary composition philosophical considera- 
tions are offered to the reader, they may be regarded as being 
closely connected in kind with each other. 

The History of the Essay. 

The form of composition known as the *' Essay ” seems to 
have taken long to be evolved in the history of English literature. 
In Prance it made its appearance earlier. In the fifteenth century, 
the Frenchman Montaigne gave to the world a collection of short 
writings on the important problems of life. The publication of 
his book saw the birth of the Essay. In England the attempt 
to write in the same style as Montaigne had done was made by 
Bacon, and his bright intellect and profound wisdom coupled 
with his boundless experience enabled him to outshine his master. 
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After the dissppeeranee of Bacon from the Bold of litersture, 
BMiy writing as a toim of literarj prose composition seems to have 
been ibiodoned At Uast, we do not find anj great names as 
aociated with essay writing until we come to the age of Queen 
Anne and the early Georges The impulse giren to I’nglish 
poetry and the drama by the poetie Renaissance of the I lira 
bethan age had thrown erery other form of writing into the shade 
Bot the excesses of the ** Restoration ' writers showed to what 
a low lerel the drama and poetry alike could degenerate Society 
had become thoroughly nndetmiDed by Tice and debauchery, and 
the degraded coodilions of the times called for a thoroogh going 
reformation Then, again, the thoughts of lilerarT reformers 
turned to the question of the form of writing in whioh they 
eonld gtre their wi e adrtce and the sage eonctnsions of their 
experience to the world Reflection showed them that uo form, 
of literary composition was ao well fitted to effect the end they 
desired than the Essay— because, being short in length and 
dealing with only one rice or abase at a time, it could present 
to the pnhlic the writer a Tiews in a manner that would please 
and yet not tire The essayist can be more pungent in his style 
than the writer of any other kind of literary composition These 
reasons Indneed Addison and Steele and others of their time to 
re-adopt the Essay as a form of prose composition md to 
popularise it. 

With the general decadence of literature on the accession of 
the Hanorerians who « did not \\\t pMy and did not like paint- 
ing* and during the troubled, tunes of the long struggle with 
France, which engrossed completely (he attention of Englishmen 
the Essay seems to hato been allowed to d e Its resurrectioil 
in later years was due to the peace England enjoyed dnnng the 
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reigns of Queen Victoria, and her immediate predecessors, ■which 
gave a fresh impulse to the pursuit of literature for its own sake 
and resulted in the productions of such men as Macaulaj, Helps 
and Morley. Like every other form of literary composition the 
"Essay ” has had its “ ups and downs,” but there is little likeli- 
hood of its again losing the favour of the public, so popular 
with all classes has it become. 

The Essays written in the Intervals of Business- 

The Essays written in the Intervals of Business have been 
divided by Helps into two series. The first series, comprising 
Essays on Practical Wisdom, Aids to Contentment, Self-Discip- 
line, Our Judgments of other Men, The Exorcise of Benevolence, 
Dome.stic Rule, Advice, Secrecy, deal with subjects which are 
more or less abstract in their nature, and give rather the results 
of the author’s experience than his experiences themselves. They 
contain reflections which have been suggested to the author by 
the thought which he has devoted to what he has observed rather 
than by the observations themselves. The advice Helps has given 
us is such as could be expected from a man who had seen much 
of hie fellow-men and the ways in which they conducted them- 
selves towards each other in society, who had carefully noted in 
his mind the precise consequences that had followed from their 
so acting, and who desired that others should be prevented from 
falling into the pitfalls into which their less fortunate fellow-men 
had fallen. The advice Helps has given may be sound or wrong, 
but it has at least one guarantee for its worth, and that is, that 
it has been suggested by strong common sense, and a wide 
experience of life. The subjects, too, of the essays are such as 
Helps was most qualified to deal with. They touch matters 
which concern one in his dealings with the members of bis 
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»nd with others respecting matters which hare codiImUoo 
with the IrtnsrkctioD o! hnBinees, meaning hj hntvneai 
pettj afTiKB ot tbopkteping o? trade, bnt the more comprehensiTe 
affairs otstateBmaaship and goTCrnmetit Helps was htm^slf the 
bolder of a responsible ofiEce and would hare been called npon 
(onstintlj to tbint on the matters with which he has dealt in 
hia essajs After jetri ot experience, years in which h# would 
hate attained success as well as met with failure, when h* Came 
to renew his life, and what he had achietcd in it, how he tad 
«ttd and bow he bad succeeded, and Ibe means by wbwb hia 
euecesses had been gained, he would be id a position to arrire 
at certain conclneions by the application to bis experience* of the 
method ot exclusion The latue of sneh resnlta cannot h* ques- 
tioned, and this is the circumstance that makes his 6***7* of 
inch great use and importance to men who are likely to b* called 
npon to play a part in this world aimtlar to that which be himself 
played 

The Kcond imts of tho Eisays deal with snbjf^ta which bare 
less interest for the general reader than for one who is, or who 
contemplates, hecomiCig “a man ol busioeas*' TbeeabjetU 
dealt with in the eeeond series are — 

(1) On the education of a man of business 

(2) On the transaction o* business , 

(5) On the choice and management ot agents 

(4) On the treatment of initors , 

(6) Inteiviews , 

(.6) Ot councils, commiesiona, and m general ot bodies of 
men called together to counsel or to direct , 

(7) Party spirit 
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All these subjects concern the actual transaction of business, ' 
and so are more or less unfamiliar to the general reader who is 
not called upon to engage his attention with them in everjday 
life. But the charm with which they are written, their frankness 
and honesty, commend them even to the ordinary layman and 
invest them with a fascination which they would not otherwise 
possess. Helps possessed the power of dealing with even 
technical topics in a general and interesting way, and this 
faculty has enabled him to make whatever he wrote acceptable. 
Helps reaches "the high-waler mark *’ of his power of literary 
composition in his essay on Party spirit. Necessary as party 
spirit is among a people who are self-governing, it has its draw- 
backs. This may be something that is to be regretted, but the 
way in which we should endeavour to do away with the worst 
evils of party-spirit, is not by becoming indifferent to the good 
of our country and our society, but by eliminating those features 
in connection with it which produce the consequences that are 
evil. Greater charity towards others, the conviction that though 
we may not be altogether wrong, others may be right to some 
extent, the belief that no matter how headstrong a man may be, 
he can ultimately be brought to reason if properly dealt with ; 
and that we must at all events give up the luxuries of anger and 
hatred — these are the means by which Helps would advise us to 
lessen the evils of party spirit, and thereby derive a great deal 
of practical good from a’ state of things, the existence of which 
is necessary, but from which at the present time a great deal of 
harm results. Among the most important assets of a man of 
business are, according to Helps, his education and training. 
They ore' the rudder and compais that are to enable him to guide 
his vessel of Business in the sea of Transactions. And one of 
the most important consideration that ought to bo attended to 
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IS thit tb« edoeitioo ihonld b» of inch ■ hind *3 to aoften the 
trusition Iiom the ¥Oild of thought to thit of iction 

The Style and Treatment of the Essays 
Uore cnchtotiiig thm the nuancr of the lOtbor’i trCitnisnt of 
hii toh>Kt* 11 the itjlc la nhwh th* msiti tre written Speth- 
iBg, ts he w«U miy be jnitified in doing, with • coasidemble 
•moTiiit of lalhoTitj, H»lpi ii neict dogmitit , his attsrsaoes at* 
tlWBjt plain, etriightforirirti tnd inggestite He It lenjitife 
enough to rnhsa thit if he cocusinded as a inpenor, or Uaghl 
as a teacher, he might ofeod hu reader, and the reanlt of bi* 
doing ao would hare been that any good he may bare otherwise 
ejected, be wontd Uil to achiCTe Therefore be apeahs to na ea 
a friend wocld speak to m, as an equal oSering only ■ tuggestion 
Hu Tery modesty charms ns and draws na nccDitseloaily towards 
him Ckimbmed with hu nopreteotioaineis is a parity and 
clearness of style which holds the attention of the reader without 
any effort on the readers part and thereby depnrea the dry 
bones of a technicsl sabject of the monotony and want of inteccst 
which would otherwise attach to reading about it And the 
aectet of Help a auecest m bevag able to do lo is his power ot 
brilliant and Ineid illustration This is the padding he employs 
tocoTCT the itpellisg featmes of the subj-ets he deals with, and 
to conceal them from the siew of the reader The words nsed by 
Helps in bis essays are pure Eogluh words, and generally the 
simplest that were arailable, but so well ere they ehowo that 
hu sentences eiptess prccuely the meaning he intends to eonroy 
and the dollest mind cannot fail to nnderstsnd him Helps u 

al» master of tpigram, and toiinof hu uyingt are so p,thy 
and yet contain so much meaning that immediately they are 
presented to the reader’* mind, they gue rue to a feeling of 
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intellectiu&l pleasure and enjoyment which leads the reader to go 
on reading in the hope of meeting some more of them. The 
style of Helps’s writing in his Essays is terse, but it is not the 
terfeness of Bacon. He is never obscure as Bacon sometimes is. 
Though close application of the attention is required, yet it does 
not tire because of the wealth of illustration which comes to 
relieve the strain on the mind. This is not the case with Bacon, 
whose illustrations are as terse os his philosophy, and require as 
much attention to follow. 

As a clear and lucid writer Helps is widely known and 
greatly read, though he has failed to secure a place among the 
greatest writers either of his age or of his country. 

The Substance of Helps’s teaching. 

I.— On Practical wisdom. 

In this essay Helps tells us that practical wisdom combines 
and keeps things in their places in the system in which we live, 
and is so practical in character that it will not allow ns to wait 
for dainty dnties pleasing to the imagination, but insists on onr 
doing that which is before us. This does not make practical 
wisdom time-serving, nor does it require the exercise of an 
excess of imagination ; and though under circnmstances it might 
advise a lesort to compromise, it does not suggest that wo should 
in doing so swerve from the path of nprightness and honesty. 

II — Aids to Contentment. 

This essay is emphatically practical and does not prelend to 
comfort or console ns under conditions when we are really visited 
with misfortunes, but aims at pointing out to us the evils of 
‘‘ the manifold igenuity of self-tormenting,” and seeks to show 
us how such self-tormenting may be prevented. We migh' 
he tells us, seek consolation from the following considerations : 



j VlSTRODUCmON 

(1) Ihtt tttie 13 no etttH ilwng M ttnmtied good to it>o 
irOrld j 

v2) th*t we iliottld not be OTer lensitite , 

(S) tbet nB should measare tdrerse criticism hv the worldly 
hirto It IS likelv to do to us 

(4) that we gtoold not expect mote ftOm gietituda than our 
beoBToIent acts deserre , 

(5) thst gtstitudfl caunot gtfe what lose atone can , 

(6) that we should not get into a habit of mistrusting others , 

(7) that we ebonld be tratbiuj id eseTjibtng and not attach 
an undue degree ot importance to merely worldly affairs 

II we follow the foregoing rules our life will be euotented and 
we shall be happy It should be noted that there is no eye ettn 
or pe»B n im m Heijs e philosophy Ha belieTCi in the exilteace 
ot happiness in this woctd| and is conrineed that ^e cun all 
aUaiQ it i! only we re more the circumstances that stand iQ the 
way ot out doing so 

III— On Self-disci pUne 

Helps tells ns that self discipline is grounded on self know 
ledg», and therefore there is always a danger ol sell-disctpline 
leading to a state of self-confidence The principal object of aelt- 
diseipline is to form sound principles, little good can come from 
onr merely disciplining ourss 7-s >n connection with the details 
of conduct Helps's great sense of religion Inds him to pro- 
nounce that prayer, if esrnest, is a great eoucce of lungotation 
to self-disciplioe 
In his e'iSay qu 

IV —Our Judgments of other men 
Helps frankly and plainly tells us that lu forming these 
hastily and lightly we wrong both ouredres and those whom 
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we judge. We ought not also to circulate the rash judgments 
of others, nor accept them readily ourselves. We should always 
bear in mind that there is always much in the character of another 
which, because it does not appear on the surface, we cannot 
possibly understand or even know. Again, few. people have 
sufficient imagination to bo able to enter into the delusions of 
others, or to view the notions of others otherwise than with an 
eye whose vision is distorted by our own prejudices. The worst 
errors in judging of others that we can make, we are liable to 
make in judging of those who are nearest to us, and that becanse- 
they, thinking that we have made up our minds concerning them, 
are apt to show themselves to us as they think we expect to find 
them. This can be avoided by encouraging such people to be 
frank with us, and by ourselves being sympathelic towards 
them. 

V- — On the Exercise of Benevolence. 

This essay discloses to us the tenderness and kindness of 
Helps’s heart. Leaving aside for the moment any consideration 
of our fellowmen, he implores ua to be kind to dumb animals, and 
points them out to us ns being the most fitting objects for the 
exercise of our benevolence. We should not wait to exercise our 
benevolence until some object is brought to our notice in which 
we feel interested, nor should we postpone it until something, in 
connection with which we can do some substantial good, presents 
itself ; we should always bear in mind that there is a great deal 
of suffering and sorrow in this world, and that it is our duty to do 
what lies in our power to lessen and reduce it. What we can do 
may be very little, but much good can be done when several small 
contributions to bring about the amelioration of our fellow-men 
are .added together. Our benerolenco should not be limited to 
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onlj oar own Bocietj, circle, or commcnity, btit ehould b® extend 
ed 10 IS to iBclade the whole •* brotherhood of mankind 

VI —Domestic Rule. 

Domestio goternment tf one of the moat difScnlt thing* to 
cerrj ont properly, end the reason lor this is that we think that 
we mast aodeistand those whom we see erery day , or that it la 
immaterial whether we nnderstand them or not so long as we are 
determined to do oar duly by them We ihoold also bear in 
mind that the doty of goTetntng our family becomes all the more 
dtfScuU from the fact that it M not open to the cftticism of the 
world To gOTern one a family properly he mast aToid prosokio^ 
the rebel apint of the wiU In those enlmsted to his giivdaneft 
DomestK rale 13 founded apon Troth, and Lose, and Instiee , 
withont these it is little better than atles^ottsm In the exercise 
of domestic tale we mast aroid erery thing that partakes of the 
Dsture or character of canTentiooality, for this interferes with 
Troth and Justice Those in domestic aathoiity should make as 
few crimes as possible , they ihonld not regulate those under 
them merely by thtit own Ustea they should not consult merely 
Iheit own anger or their ease in punishing or rem tting pnnish. 
meat , they should trnst those entrnsted to their care largely 

VII — Advice 

The extremely practical nature of this essay should be noted 
The fact of giTing adrice is not in lUell objectionable, hut the 
manner, and the circumstances under which it is giren, are ohjec 
tionabU In giving advice one should be thoroughly honest aud. 
frank, and whenever there should be any pereonalinterest in 
giving any particular piece of advice, the interesl you have tn 

giving It should olwaje be sUled Anything that might lead to a 
misnnaerstanding of the motire tor giving any particular advice 
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should be avoided. In seeking for a friend to advise you, up- 
rightness rather than ingenuity should be sought in him. Your 
mentor should be a person of nice conscience. In seeking advice 
vre should go to those -who think differently from ourselves. 
Above all we should strictly avoid going for advice to any one 
whom we know would feel any delicacy in giving iis the advice 
we seek. 

VIII. — Secrecy. 

Secrecy is a very great trust, and it is oftener iinposed upon 
one by the concurrent circumstances than by direct request. To 
repeat what one hears in society under circumstances which imply 
that it is communicated as a secret is the height of foolishness, if 
it is not a sad treachery. Further, the person who repeats things 
he hears indiscriminately shows what little regard he has for 
himself, because his action shows that he does not consider him- 
self to be a person whom others would trust. But because we 
.should respect secrets entrusted to us, we should not cnJtivate an 
unnecessary and unmeaning reserve. Uprightness of purpose 
enlightened by a profound and delicate care for the feelings 
of others alone can enable ns to attain to that happy union 
of frankness and reserve which is so desireable. 

PART II. 

IX. — On the education of Business. 

The essential qualities for a man of business are of a moral 
character; these are to be cultivated first. The aspirant to be a 
man of bnsiness must learn betimes to love Truth. Sluoh depends 
on the temperament of a man of business. Ho should be hopeful. 
He should also ctiltivate the habit of thinking for himself. 
It is very important for a man of business to cultirate prin- 
ciples. It is not easy to indicate any particular course of studies 







j * tu,. Ttison thej Aould be .nswered •-* tar ti 

,.,l„,., ..1 to- „J .,„,jb,to.- 

„ .. po»'W •» „,„pb,„ ,b,ch ... 

UrtiT b. I. ...to... c. 

M ..member tb.l be bee lo combet oot onlj Ibe deloslone 

ot b”ope b.l .1.0 «"• .mP'.'MlW” «' ” ?°“,r.o'°"o 

Otherwise it should be eToided 

XIII —Interviews 

loterTiewe are lery important from the point of twit of . man 
of boaineas, bec.Qse there is moth that cnnot be done without 
leaorting to an interview InterTiews ate moat useful when thej 
bring together WTeial conflicting interests ot opiutons, and when 
you desire to reitraio the opposite part; from definilelj pledg- 
ing himself to any particular course of conduct When there 
,re reasons, however, which determine your mind but which you 
cannot giro out, internews are to be avoided so alao are they to 
be avoided in transacting basiness with eager, aiDgume pereons 
The persona most inclined to resort to interviews are those who 
ate indolent, for it saves them the trouble of writing A. 
TTTitten record of all interviews should be kept 


XIV - Of councils commissions &c 
Oouncila and Oommissions ire the fly wheels and safety* 
valves of the machinery ot bnsiness They are apt contrivances 
tor obtaining an average of opinions and for insuring freedom 
from corruption CotsneiU at* serviceable as iSording some 
mstns of indgiBg how things are likely to he generally received 
On the other hand, bodiea of men, such as councils and commia- 
tions, are much tempted by the dniaion of responsibility to sloth 
The great art of making use ot councils commissions and such 
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like bodies, is to know what kind of matter to put before them 
and in irhat state to present it. In order to bring the respon- 
sibilitj of any act of the general body home to the indiriduals 
composing it, the best method seems to be that of requiring 
the signatures of a large proportion of the council or commis- 
sion to the directions giren in the matter, 

XV.— Party-spirit. 

Party spirit gives a pretext for the exercise of such scorn 
and malice, as could not be tolerated if they did not claim to 
have their origin in fervent wishes for the public welfare. 
Under the influence of purty-spirit people are induced to abjure 
independent thinking. Party-spirit incites people to attack with 
rashness, and to defend without sincerity. Political distinctions 
are not natural distinctions, and do not depend upon a man’s 
personal qualities - people range themselves on this side or that 
just as they do in school games without having any particular 
reason for doing so. It requires but a slight bias of the mind 
to send one into a party. The existence of party-spirit should 
teach us the lesson of political tolerance, and it is immensely 
necessary that we should make allowances for the political preju- 
dices of others. The life of a state, unlike that of a human being, 
is perpetual, being in this respect like the life of a corporation. 
Divisions in a state are a necessary consequence of political free- 
dom, and under such conditions the important question is not 
how to dispense with party; but how to make the most use of it. 
We should regulate party-spirit as we regulate our affections, 
and so prevent it from running .away with us into extremes, 

iV. .B.— The life-work of Sir Arthur Helps was considerable, 
but irrespective of the success of his other works his fame, 
such as it is, rests upon his “ Friends in Council ” and his 
‘ ' Essays written in the Intervals of Business,” 

H. E.-2 



HELPS'S ESSAYS 

■WRITTEN IN THE INTERYALS OF BUSINESS. 



IHE first part 

‘And bfl that knowa how little certainty there la in homan discourses, 
ind how ire knoa in part, ond profi&etis in port, and that of csery thing 
whereof we know a little, we are ignorant in mnch more, tnwt either bo 
cootent with eneh proportion as the things will bear, or as bima'tf can 
get, or el-e ha nrasx nesei neet to altar or to pwroada any wan to bo of 
hi3 opinion Fur the greatest part of disconrees that are in the whole 
world, le nothing bat a heap of probate indacementi, plaosibiiiltes, and 
wtUy eateiUinmeata , and the throng of ootLCes is tot ttrsMte the acoi- 
^ents of a battle, in which every man tells a new tale, something that he 
saw mingled with a great many things which he aaw not , his eyes and 
his fear loioiog together eqttlly in the loalrocUoi e and the illqsion, 
these make np the stones ’—J irsmt Tatlob b Ductor Z)iiSifo«(nim 



I.— ON PRACriOAL WISDOM. 

1. PiiAOnoAL wisdom nets in the mind, as gravitation 
doDs ill the inut.Rriiil \s’Or!d : cornliining, licoping things in 
their places, and maintaining a mutual depondenco amongst 
the various parts of our svstcm. If. is for over reminding 
us where wo are, and what we can do, not in fancy, luit in 
real life. It does not permi: ns to wait for dainty duties, 
pleasant to the imagination, hut insists upon our doing those 
which are befors us. It is always inclined to make much 
of what it possesses : and is not given to ponder over those 
schemes which might havo hcen carried on, if what, is irre- 
vocable had been otlier than it is. It does not suffer ns to 
waste our energies in regret. In Journeying with it we go 
towards the sun, and the shadow of our burden falls behind 
us. 

2. In bringing anything to completion, the means 
which it looks for are not the shortest, nor the nearest, nor 
the best that can be imagined. They have, however, this 
advantage, that they happen to bo within roach. 

3. We are liable to make constant mistakes ahont the 
nature of practical wisdom until wo come to perceive that it 
consists not in any one predominant faculty or disposition, 
but rather in a certain liarmony amongst ail the faculties 
and affections of the man. Where this harmony exists, ihere 
are likely to bo well-chosen ends, and means judiciously 
adapted- But as it is, wo see numerous instances of men 
who, with great abilities, aecotniilish nothing, and we are 
apt to vary onr views of practical wisdom according to the 
particular failings of flieso men. Sometimes wo think it 
consists in having a doQnife purpose, and being constant to it. 
But take the case of a deeply selfish person : he will be 
constant enough to his pnrpo.se, nnd it will be a definite 
one. Very likely, too, it may not be founded upon unreason- 
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able eipectattoni The ob>ct wbWi lie Us m ? 

bfi a small tbmK , bnl Winj a* cWo to bn ey« 1*> m* 
heirt, ih-^re will Iw times when he cm are DolblUK nt^iro ii, 
or beyond tt, or 1 eside it And *« be toiy mil m 
fi'isdom 


4 homeliinea il 13 sappo-«eJ that practial wi^loii M 
not likely to be Eotmd amongn Imiciriaiue p-'rson^ And 
this 13 > 0 ry true, if you mem by * tmafitnattve per*on3 , 
tho ’0 who hive an exi.e<*oE imiginition For tn the * 
as in th" ln<ly, dw^rh'h lessn orten B'-cominnK- \ by 

a dispropoTtionaio 31ZO cl some p.itt The Urj^e hmtU and 
feet ot a dwarf •eera to bavts dovoarel hi* aiature Uitt if 
yott mean tbit imagination, of it***!?, i* sonetbiog incoti*!* 
tent with [ niclieal niidom, I think joti will fin ! tbit yoar 
opinion 13 not foan 1 id on experience On the contrary, I 
beliore that ibern Inn* be'^n few men who have done j^reit 
thing* tn the wirli who have not ha J a power of 

imagmaiion For nnagirition if it Ik* eubje I to rea*t>n, 
I* ita * slive of the hnip ’ 


5 It 1 * R i,ornmQn error lo siippoie that pra''ticil wl*- 
doin H 'Something Epicurean m its nature, nlitch make* no 
diffif’nllif* takes thing* as they come is d’*nrouiof getting 
nd ralber than of completing, an \ wbi^b m Miort, i* never 
ttonl le*onie And from a fancy of this kind, miny persons 
are consiJere] sfwenlalive meroly becaose ihoy uro of a 
seirehing nitnn* and Are not «atisfi»l with small eipod lent s, 
and snch devices a* serie to conceal the ills they cannot Cure 
And if to bo practical i* to do things m *uch n way a* to 
leave i great Jeil for other people to ttndo at some future, 
and no very distant period — thui, certauily, these scrii ini*- 
wg, painsiakin^r gort of persons are not practical. For it is 
their iialuto 1 1 prefer a good open visible rent to a time- 
serving patch 1 do not mean to iiy that ihev may not 
resort to patching as a means of delay but they will not 
permit themselves to fancy that they have done a thing 
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when they hare only hit upon some expedient for putting off 
the doing, 

6. Bacon says, ‘In this theatre of man’s life, God and 
angels only should Ite lookers-on ; that contemplation and 
action ought ever to ho united, a coujunction like unto that 
of the two higliest planets, Saturn the planet of rest, and 
Jupiter the planet of action.’ It is in this conjunction 
which seems to Bacon so desirable, that practical wisdom 
delights ; and on that account it is supposed by some men to 
hare a tinge of basenc.-s in it. They do not know that prac- 
tical wisdom is as far from what they term expediency, as it 
is from impracticability itself. They see bow much of com- 
promise there is in all human affairs. At the same time, 
they do not perceive that this compromise, which should he 
the nice limit between wilfulness and a desertion of the light 
that is within us, is the thing of all others which requires 
the diligent exercise of tint uprightness, which they fear to 
put in peril, and which they persuade themselves, will he 
strengthened by inactivirv- They fancy, too, that high moral 
resolves and great principles are not for daily nse, and that 
there is no room for them in the affairs of tlie life. This is 
•an extreme delusion. For how is the world ever made 
better? not by mean little schemes which some men fondly 
call practical, not by setting one evil thing to counterac 
another, but by the inirodnction of those principles of action 
which are looked upon at 6rst as theories, but which are at 
last acknowledged and acted upon us common truths. The 
men who first inteoduco these princtpies aro pracr.'cti men. 
though the practice^! which such principles create may not 
come into lining in the lilptim" ef fh»ir fnnnders 

IL— AIDS TO CONTENTMENT. 

1. Thb first object of this ess.ay is to suggest some an* 
fidotes against the manifold ingenuity of self-tormenting. 
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2 Foe mataoce how ranch fretting might bs prevented 
by a thorough coovtction that there can bo no snch thing 
a* ontnixed good in this world 1 In ignorance of tbi9* ew 
many a man, alter haviog made a free choice m any matter, 
conuwes to find mnnmerabU emses for blaming hi* judg- 
ment I Blue and green having been the only colours PU 
bpfoTohnn, he la dis'atisSed witK himself necanse ha oiniUed 
to choose pure white Shen* one has worked oat tbo wnolo 
pioc'** wUh fidelity ‘We ate oftentimes in saspen'^e betwiit 
the choice oE different parsoits We choose one at doubt* 
logly and with an an ootjuered hankering alter th® other 
T\e find the scheme which wo have chosen, answer oar 
expectations hat indifferently — most worldly projects will 
We, thereEore repent of our choi e, and imniediatoly fancy 
hippineis m the paths which we decline and this heightens 
onr uneasiness We might at leist e^icipe ibe aggravation of 
it It is net improbable we had Wen more nnhappy. hnt 
extremely probable wo had n&ibeen Ie«s so, had wO made a 
different decision’’ 

3 A great deal of discomfort arises from over 3en®itiTfr* 
ne®3 about what people may say of yon or jonf actions 
This requires to be blamed Consider whether anything 
that yon can do wiH have ma h connection with what they 
will say And beside®, i may be doubted whether they w 11 
Bay anything at all abont von Many nnhapp/ persons 
fleem to imagine that they are always m an amphitheatre 
with the asseral led world as spneUtors whereas, aH tha 
while they are pUytng to empty I enehes They Dncy, too, 
that they from the particular heme of every pas®ei*“by If, 
however, they ninst listen to imaginary convarsatims about 
themselve*, they might, at any rate defy the proverb, and 
insin upon hearing themselves well xpoken of 

d Well, hut suppose that it is no fancy and that yon 
realty are the object of unmerited obloquy What then^* 
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It has been well said, (hat in that case the abase does not 
tench you ; and if you are guiltless, it ought not to hurt 
your feelings any more than if it were said of another per- 
son, with whom you are not even acquainted. You may 
answer that this false description of you is often believed in 
by those whose good opinion is of importance to your wel- 
fare. That certainly is a palpable injury; and the best 
fflode of bearing up against it is to endeavour to form some 
just estimate of its nature and extent. Measure it by the 
worldly harm which is done to yott. Do not let your ima- 
gination conjure up all manner of apparitions of scorn, and 
contempt, and universal hissing. It is partly your own fault 
if the calumny is believed in by those who ought to know 
you, and in whose affections yon live. That should be a 
circle within which no poisoned dart can reach you. And 
for the rest, for the injmy done you in the world’s estima- 
hon, it is simply a piece of ill-fortune, about which it is 
neither wise nor decorous to make much moaning. 

_ 5. A little thought will sometimes prevent you from 
being discontented at not meeting with the gratitude which 
yon have expected. If you wore only to measure yonr ex- 
pectations of gratitude by the exteut of benevolence which 
you have expended, you would seldom have occasion to call 
people ungrateful. But many persons are in the habit of 
giving such a fictitious value to any services which they may 
fender that there is but little chance of their being conten- 
ted with what they are likely to get in return ; which how- 
ever, mil)' he quite as much as they deserve. 

S. Besides, it is a common thing for people to expect 
from gratitude what affection alone can give. 

1 There are many topics which may console you when 
you are displeased at not being as mnch esteemed as you 
think you ought to he. Yon may begin by observing that 
people in general will not look about for anybody’s merits, 
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or admire anjtinog which does not come in their way Yon 
may consider how satirical wonM he any praise which shoulu 
not he haaed upon n just apprecniion oE your merita yon 
may reBect how tow oE your fellow-creatures can have the 
opportunity of forming a just judgment about you yon then 
may go further, an t think how few of those few iro persons 
wbo'ie judgment would inOapuce yon deeply in other matter'* : 
and you may conclude hy imigining tlul sucli persons do 
estimate yon fairly, though {erlnps you never hear it 

8 The heart of man »eek3 for sympath), and each of 
us cravp^* a retognitnn of his talents and his libours But 
this craYing is m danger of lecoming morhil, unless bo 
constantly kept m check ly calm reflertion units vainly 
or hy dwelling upon the very different and far higher mo- 
tives which “hould nctn ifo u? That man has fallen into a 
pUialle state of morn! ‘ickness in whose eyes the good opi 
myn of his fellow men is tpe be^t of merit, and their opplauin 
the principal reward for exertion 

3 A hahu of mistrust is the torment of some people It 
taints their love and llieir friendship They tike up sraall 
cau'ies of offence They expect their friends to show tha 
Bsma aspect to them at all tunas, which is more lliiu huiiiaa 
nature cm do They try espetimeuts to ascertain wlnthor 
they are sufficiently loved they watch narrowly the effects 
of absence, and icquire their friends to prove lo them that 
tha intimacy is exactly nj;oQ the same foiling as it was be- 
fore Some persons acquire thc’e '>u*piGiou3 ways from a- 
natnral diffiilenco m thems Ives, for which they are often 
loved tha more ,and they might fitil ample comfort in that, 
if they could but heheve U With oihers these ha US 
arise from a selfishness which cannot lo satisfied And 
their endeavours should be to uproot such disposition, not 
to soothe lit 

10 Oontantmeut abides with truth And you wiU 
generally suffer for wishing to appear other than what yon 
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are; whether it be richer, or greater, or more learned. The 
mask soon becomes an instrument of torture. 

11. Fit objects to employ the intervals of life are among 
the greatest aids to contentment that a man can possess. 
The lives of many persons are an alternation of the one 
engrossing pursuit, and a sort of listless apathy. They are 
either grinding, or doing nothing. Ifow to those ^^ho are 
half their lives dercely busy, tho remaining half is often 
torpid wifhont quiescence. A man should have some pnr- 
snits which may be always in his power, and to which he 
may turn gladly in his hours of recreation. 

1-. And if the intellect requires thus to be provided 
with perpetual objects, what must it be with the affections ? 
Depend upon it, the most fatal idleness is that of the heart. 
And the man who feels weary of life may be snre that ho 
does not love his fellowcreatutes as he ought. 

13. You c.annot hope for anything like contentment so 
long as yon continue to attach that ridiculous degree of 
importance to the events of this life which so many people 
are inclined to do. Observe the effect which it lias upon 
them ; they are most uncomfortable if their little projects 
do not turn out according to their fancy — tiolhiog is to be 
angular to them — they regard er.ternal things as the only' 
realities ; and as thev have fixed their abode here, they must 
have it arranged to their mind. ’In all they undertake, they 
feel the anxiety^ of a gambler, and not the calmness oE a 
labouring man. It is, however, the success or failure of 
their'efforts, and not the motives for their endeavour, which 
gives them this concern. ‘ It will be all the same a hundred 
years hence.* So says the Epicurean as he saunters by. 
The Christian exhorts them to extend their hopes and their 
fears to tho far future. But they aro up to their lips in the 
present, though they tasto it none the more for that. And 
so they go on, fretting, and planning, and contending ; until 
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an event abont wliicli of all their anxieties they have £oU 

the least anMon', sweeps them and their cohweha away from 
the Face oE the earth 

14 I have no mtetitiefl of patim? forward Bpecific* For 
real afflietion'', or pretending to leach refined methods for 
avoiding gnef long, however, as there is anything to 
be dona m a matter, the time grieving aboat It has not 
coma. But when the snbjpct for grieF is fixed and inevi- 
tablp, sorruw is to be l»orne like pain It is only a paroxysm 
oE either thucan jostiEy in negleoting the dnlies which 
no bereavement can lesson, anl which no sorrow can leave 
ns without And we may remember that sorrow is at once 
the lot, the trial e.nd the privtleg® of man 

15 Most of thtt aids <0 contentment above suggested 
are, compantively, superficial ones , and tbongh they may 
ho serviceable, there is much in bn man nature that they 
cannot touch Even pagans were wont to look for more 
potent remedies Ihey could not help seeking for some 
great idei to rest , ■’omething to still the throb' logs of their 
souls , some primaeval mystery which should be answerable 
for the miseries of life, bach was their idea of Necessity, the 
■’ource of such systems as the Stoic and the Efionrean 
Christianity rests upon very different Fomidittons And 
surely aChtistiati*8Tehant;«ondiviae goodness, and his Enll 
belief m another world, should console him ntiJer sertoas 
airlietion, and bear the severer test of supporting him against 
that nnder-cnrrent of vexatnns which is not wanting in the 
smo)thest lives 


III -ON SELF*DISCrPUNE 

1, TiiERt IS always some danger of self disotplme lead* 
og to a state of self-confidence and the more so, when 
the motives for it are of a poor and worldly character, 
or the results of it outward only, and anperScial Bnl 
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surely when a man has got the hotter o£ any bad habit or 
evil disposition, his sensations shonld not be those oE pxnl- 
tatioD only ; ought they not rather to be akin to the shud- 
dering faintness with which he would survey a chasm that 
he had been guided to avoid, or with which he would 
recall to mind a dubious deadly struggle which had ter- 
minated in his favour ? The sense of danger is never, per- 
haps, so fully apprehended as when the danger has been 
overcome. 

2. Self-discipline is grounded on self-knowledge. A 
man may be led to resolve upon some general course of 
self-disciplino by a faint glimpse of his moral degradation ; 
let him not be contented with that small insight. His first 
step in self-discipline should bo to attempt to have some- 
thing like an adequate idea of the extent of the disorder. 
The deeper he goes in this matter the better : he must try 
to probe his own nature thoroughly. Men often make use 
of what self-knowledge they may posses.s to frame for them- 
selves skilful flattery, or to amnso themselves in fancying 
what snch persons as they are would do under various 
imaginary circumstances. For flatteries and for fancies of 
this kind not much depth of self-knowledge is required : 
but he who wants to understand bis own nature for the 
purposes of self-discipline, must strive to learn the whole 
truth about himself, and not shrink from telling it to his 
own soul 

To thine own self be true, 

And it must follows, os the night the day, 

' Tbon const not then befolse to ony man. 

The old courtier Polonious meant this for worldly wis- 
dom : but it may be construed much more deeply. 

3. Imagine the sonl, then, thoroughly awake to its state 

of danger, and the whole energies of the man devoted te 
self improvement. At this, there often arises a habit of in- 
trospection which is too limited in its nature : we scrutinise 
each action as if it were a thing by itself, independent and 
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sa'! originating ; and so onr scialiny does le^s good, pertiap*^ 
thin in'gbt ha Mppoted from the pain it gives and the re- 
-solotion it requires Anj trnlhlul esammatioQ into our 
actions must ba good , bat we ought not to be satisfied with 
It, until It becomes lioth searching and progresiivo Us aim 
should be nit only to investigate instances, bnt to discover 
principles Thai,— suppose that onr conscience upbraids ua 
for any particular bad habit t we then regard each instance 
oE it with intense #elf reproach, and long for an opportunuj 
of proving the amnodment which seems certun to arise frnn 
onr pangs of regre The trial comes and sometltnes onr 
former remorse is remembered, and saves ns , and soraetiraes 
it IS forgotten, and out* conduct is as bad as it was before 
oar conscience was awakened Nnw in such a case we 
•ihonld begin at the bcgmmng, and strive lo discover where 
it IS that we ore wrong in the heart This is not to be done 
b) weighipg each particular instance, and observing after 
what interval il<Ki<.acred rfiid whether with a httle more, 
or a little less, tempiutioa ibannsuil instead of dwelling 
chiefly on mere circumstances of this hind, we should try 
and get at the substance of tbeihing sons to ascertain what 
fnndumental precept of God is violated by the habit in ques- 
tion The precept we should make our study ; and then 
there IS more hope of a permanent amendment 

4 IpBnito to>l would not enable yon to sweep away a 
mist ,tat, by ascending a litile, you may often look 
over it altogether So it is with our moral improvement 
we wrestle fiercely with a vicious habit, which would 
have no hold upon n$ i£ we ascended into a higher moral 
atmosphere 

5 As I have heard suggested it is by adding to onr 
good purposes ' and nourishing the affections which are 
rightly placed, that we shall be^t ba able to combat the liad 
one'. By a lopting such a course you will not have yielded 
to your eoomy, but will have gone, m all humilit), to form 
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oew alliances ; you will then resist an evil habit with the 
strength which yon have gained in carrying out a good 
•one. You will find, too, that when you sot your heart upon 
the things that are worthy of it, the small selfish ends, 
which used to bo so dear to it, will appear almost disgust- 

j wonder that they could have had such hold 

upon you. 

C, In the same way, if you extend and deepen yor.r 
sympathies, the prejudices which have hitherto clung 
■obstinately to yon will fall away, your former uncharit- 
ableness will seem absolutely distasteful : yon will have 
brought home to it feelings and opinions with which it can- 
not live. 

I. Man, a creature of twofold nature, body and soul, 
should have both parts of that nature engaged in any matter 
in which he is concerned : spirit and form must both 
enter into it. It is idol-worship to snbstitnto the foim 
for the spirit : but it is a vain philosophy which seeks 
to dispense with the form. All this applies to self-discipline. 

8. See how most persons love to connect some outward 
circumslancts with their good resolutions ! they resolve on 
■commencing the new year with a surrender of this had 
habit: they will alter their conduct as soon as the}’ are at 
such a place. The mind thus shows its feebleness ; but we 
must not conclude that the support it naturally seeks is 
useless. At the same time that we are to turn our chief 
attention to the attainment of right principles, we cannot 
safely neglect any assistance which may strengthen ns in 
contending against had habits : far is it from the spirit ^ of 
true humility to look down upon such assistance. ho 
would not be glad to have the ring of Eastern story which 
should remind the wearer by its change of colour of his 
want of shame ? Still these .auxiliaries partake of mecha- 
nical nature ; wa must not expect more from them than they 
can give : they may serve ns aids to memory ; they may 
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tom landmorka^ as it were, oEour progress , bat they 
not, of themsolTfi’, main tarn that progress 

9 It ts in a Bimilnr spirit tint wo shoaM treat urlial 
may be called pradeotial considerations We may listen 
to the suggfljti (IS cE prndence and find them an aid to t 
discipline bat wo shoald never re«l upon them While wo 
do not tail to mafee the dne nso of them we must never 
forget that they do not g i to the root of the matter Fru- 
dencp ma? enable a man to eonqnei the world, but nOt to 
rule his own heart it may change one evil pa«sion for 
another, J at it is not it thing of potency enough to mite n 
man change his oalnre 

10 Prajer is a constant aonrco of inyigoration toself- 

disQiplme not the thooghtless praying which n a thing tf 
enstom , hut that wl ich is sincere, intense walcliful Ijet 
a mm ask himself whether he really would have the thing 
he prays for let him think, while he is praying for a spirit 
ol -at, tllDTntTjk VlO IS 

to give up the luxury of anger If not, what a horriilo 
mockery it is I To think that a man can fiud nothing 
‘etter to d , in the presence o£ his Creator, than tolling oli 
*0 many words alone with his God and repenting hi* task 
like a child longing to get rid of it and indifTcrent to its 
meaning I 


IV -OH OTJR dUDGMEHTS OF OlHEU MEN 
1 In forming these lightly, wo wrong oursclve*, and 
those whom we judge In scattering gnch things abroad we 
endow our unjoat thoughts with a hte which we cannot take 
away and become false witnesses to pervert the judgments 
of the world m general Who does not feel that to describe 
with Glelily the least portion of the entangled nattito that 
18 within him would bo no easy matter ? And yet the same 
msn who feels this and who perhaps, woolj be ashamed oE 
talking at baiard about the properties o! a flower, oE a weed, 
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•n fnrfVi his croesses about, 
oi soma figure in geometry, wsli P , fullest nn- 

,h. oharuLr oS hie hrother-man, ne .! he bed 

thority for all that he was saying. 

2. Bat perhaps we are T^^eceivo ihetn 

remarks onrsolves : we are on y p person 

mth the most ®“°®SQeh creduhty is anything 

•sve may chance to meet witn. -„.:nn,lv of the danger 

but blameless. We cannot tlnnk . ^nd of the posi* 

oi .ohng .pen .rust these or Vd 

iive gaill of ottering them ns T . sbnuld ne 

been assayed by onr observation. Kome of those 

ashamed if we knew the slight influence of 

uncharitable judgments to whio we ., repeat such 

onr nome by repenting theiu I And ' ^rre shonid 

things ouiy as we have good rensnii ..necinllr ii 

sUllleioL hurry to pot them forward; 

are sentences of condemnation. ^ u-.. r.v.nntpr ‘de prndentia 

kind wbicb Thomas i Kempis, tn i- pspression that 

i. ageudi.,’ has given with »'> ^'^"“/'uSlib,. homi- 
it merits. ‘Ad hanc etiam J ad aliorum 

uum veibis credere; r,« aad,ta vel credUa, mo 

cures f^underej urface of 

3. There are certain things TP'^° [acts in any 

a man's character : there are cerain being very much 

man's conduct : and there are persons i • about 

before the world, oSer plenty of ma er iridnce yon 

them. Such circumstances as however, you 

to place credence in a general opinion, 'yourself ; but 

have no means of verifying in any pj^^i-ied away at 

in no case should you snSer yourse character and con* 

once bv the current sayings about men Consider 

duct ' If you do, you are helping to am 

what these sayings are : how se o question, if 

obanicter discussed *, or go far to es lau . o part 

it is ono of conduct. It is ' ‘ ' 

H. E.— S 
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with fattWolnets or give indications from vrhich a shrovnl 
and imj^ttial tKinVer m«j deduce some true concInsiCiO* 
Again, these eajtug* miy ba true in thetmelfej, tint lUe 
protnmence given to them may le*d to very false impres 
(ions Besides, how many of them must Ij« formed upon 
the opinion of a few persons and tho»e perbip, forward 
thinkers 

4 Ton feel that yon youraall, woald lie liahla to make 
mistakes of all kinds it yon hadtoforman injependent jodg 
meni in the matter do not loo readily suppose that the 
general op nion' yon hear are free from such mistakes 
merely because they sro made, or appear to yon to be 
made I y a great many people. 

5 If we come to analyse the varions opinions we beer 
of men’s character and conduct, them mast be many which 
me foTm'*d wnnglj though sincerely, either from imperfect 
information, or erroneous reasoning Thera will lie others 
which am the simple resalt of the prejudices and passions 
of the persona judging, of their humour* and vometirvies 
even of Ibetr ingenuity There will be others grounded on 
total misrepresentations which arise from imperfect hearing, 
or from ^me entire mistake, or from » report lieing made 
by a person who nnderstood so little of the muter that it 
was not possible for him to convey, with anything like ac- 
curacy, what he heard abont it Then there are the carele«s 
things which aro said in general coiivoisalion, hot which 
often have as mneh apparent weight as it they had been 
well con iidered Sometimes the*e Tanoas cansM are com 
bineJ , and the result is that an opinion of some man s 
character and conduct gets abroad which IS formed after a 
wroDg method, by prejudiced persons, upon a false statement 
ct fatii, respecuag a matter which they cannot pombly 
ondersland , and this Is then left to be in^led by Folly, and 
blown abont by Idleness 
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6. There is nn excellent passage in Wollaston’s Religion 
of Nature upon this subject, where he says, ‘ The good or 
bad repute oE men depends in a great measnre upon mean 
people, who carry their stories from family to family, and 
propagate thorn very fast : like little insects, which lay apace, 
and the loss the faster. There are few, very few, who hav'e 
the opportunity and the will and the ability to represent 
things truly B wides the matters of fact themselves, there 
are many circumstances which, before sentence is passed, 
ought to ho known and weighed, and yet scarce ever can 
bo known, but to tho person himself who is concerned. Ho 
may have other views, and another sense of things, than his 
judges have ; and what ho understands, what ho feels, what 
he intends, may bo a secret conhnod to his own breast. Or 
perhaps the ceusuror, notwithstanding this kind of men talk 
as if they were infallible, may bo mistaken himself in his 
opinion, and judge that to he wrong which in truth is 
right. ' 

7. Few people have imagination enough to enter into 
the delusions of others, or indeed to look at the actions of 
any other person with any prejudices bat their own. Per- 
haps, however, it would be nearer the truth to say that few 
people are in the habit of employing their imagination in 
the service of charity, jJtosf persons require its magic aid 
to gild their castles in tho air ; to conduct them along 
those fancied triumphal processions in which they themselves 
play so conspicuous a part, to conquer enemies for them 
without battles, and to make them virtuous ,without effort. 
This is whal they want their imagination for ; they cannot 
spare it for any little errand of clarity. And sometimes 
when men do think charitably, they are afraid to speak out, 
for fear of being considered stupid or credulous. 

8. We have been considering tho danger of adopting 
current sayings about men’s character and conduct : but 
suppose we consider, in detail, the diincalty of forming an 
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origins ] opinion on thosa fnalters esproisllj lE wo have pot 
6 persinal knowledge of the men oE whom we epeak In 
the first place we seldom know with sufficient eiactnosa the 
Eaets upon which we jodge tsnd a liUlo thing may make a 
great difference when we come to ln^eaLIpate motives Bot 
the report of a tran^aotion Sometimes represents the real 
facts no better than the Ulwured variation does iho simple 
air , which, amidst so many shakes and fionrishes might 
not be recognised even by tbe person who composed it 
Then again how can we ensnre ttiat wo rightly interpret 
those actions which we exactly know ? r»iTh*p3 one of the 
first motives that we look for is self inicest, when we want 
to explain an action but we have scarcely ever such a 
knowledge of the nature and fnriunes of another, as to 
be alle to decide what is his interest much le«9 what 
it may appear to him to be besides, n mans fancies, 
hi6 envy his wiffuloess every day interfere wi h and 
override his interesis He will know this himself, and 
wilt often try la conceal it by invent! g motives of «elE- 
interest to account for his doing wl it he has a mind 
to do 

9 It is well to be thoroughly impressed with a sense of 
the d fficnUy of judging about others , still judge we 
and Bometiiaes very hastily , the jurpo^es of 1 fo require it 
TiVa have, however, more and letter material*, sometimes, 
than we are aware of we must not imagine that they are 
always deep seated and recondite iliny , ftea he npon the 
snrface Indeed the primary character of a man isespeciaU 
Ij di ctrnible in Infies lor then he acis, as it were, aim st 
unconacioualy Jt is npnn the method ef observing and test- 
ing these things that a just knowledge of individual men m 
great measure depends You may learn more of a per- 
son oven by a httio converse wiib him than by a faithful 
outline of hie history The most important of hts actions 
may be anything but the most significant of the man * 
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lor they are likely to be the results o£ maay things besides 
his nature. To understand that, I doubt whether you might 
not learn more from a good portrait o£ him, than from two 
or three o£ the most prominent actions o£ his life. Indeed, 
if men did not express much of their nature in their manners, 
appearance, and general bearing, we should be at sad loss 
to make up our minds how to deal with each other. 

10. In judging of others it is important to distinguish 
those pirts o£ tho chiriicier and intellect which are easily 
discernible from those which require much observation. In 
the intellect, we soon perceive whether man has wit, acute- 
ness, or logical power. It is not easy to discover whether he 
has judgment. And it requires some study of the man to 
ascertain whether he has practical wisdom ; which, indeed 
is a result of high moral, as well as intellectual, qualities. 

11. In the moral nature, we soon detect selfishness, ego- , 
tism and exaggeration. Carelessness about truth is soon 
found out ; yon see it in a thousand little things. On the 
other hand, it is very diflicnlt to come to a right conolusion 
about a man’s temper, until you have seen a great deal o£ 
him. Of his tastes, some will lie on the surface, others not; 
for there is a certain reserve about most people iu speaking 
of the things they like best. Again, it is always a hard 
matter to understand any man’s feelings. Nations differ in 
their modes of e.xpressing feelings, and bow much more in- 
dividual meu I 

12. There are certain cases in which we are peculiarly 
liable to err in our judgments of others. Thus, I think, 
we are all disposed to dislike in a manner disproportionate 
to their demerits, those who offend us by pretension of any 
kind. We are apt to fancy that they despise us ; whereas, 
all the while, perhaps, they nre only courting our admiration. 
There are people who wear the worst part of their characters 
outwards: they offend our vanity; they rouse our fears; and 
under these influences we omit to consider how often a 
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Bccfnfal tnnn is tender-hearted, and nn a^sonnng man, one 
nbo longB to be popttW to pWa'e. 

13 Then there ire characlers oE ''och a dilferent hind 
from our owd^ that we are wUlioiit the moans of nioasonng 
and appreciating them A man «ho has no hnnonr, how 
difficnlt for him to onderstatid one who has I 

^ i ' 

14 Bat tf aB the error’^ ‘‘o lodging of others, some of 
the worst are made in gtidgiog of those who are nearest to 
ns Thej think that we hSTO entiTfly made up om minds 
abont them, and are apt to show «« thit st rt ot behaiioor 
only which they know we expect Perhaps, too, tli*'y fear 
ns, or they are conT.nced that wo do not ntid cannot sym- 
pathize with them And so wamoTo ahont in a mist, and, 
talk of phantoms as if they were living men, and think that 
W6 nnderEtand those who never interchange any di'eonrso 
with ns hot the talk of the maiket-place, or lE they do, it is 
only as players who are playing a part set down in certain 
words, to be eked out whh the stage gestures for each* 
aEEettioa, who would deem theinielie'<!iltTp else than mad if 
they were to say out to ns onythiog oE their own 


T.— O:^ THE EXERCISE OE BEXEVOLENCE 

1. Wlra the most engaging objects ot tenevolonce 
around them, men conmine ibe largest part of their existence 
in the acc[aisition of monev, -^r of Kncwletlge ; or in sighing 
for the opportunities of < , iDc<iiient ; or in doting over 
some uoaTailing soirov t'u as it often happens, they ais 
outwardly engaged in I'waing over the forma and follies of 
the world, while their irinds are,- giving np to dreams of 
vanity, or to long drawn reveries, a mere indulgence of 
th^jr fancy And hard by tHem ate groant^ and htitrors^ 
and sufferings of flil kinds, which seem to penetrate no 
deeper than their sense* 
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2. Lati them think what boundless oocnpations, there 
are before ns all I Oonsider the masses of human beings in 
our manufacturing towns and crowded cities, left to their 
own devices-— the destitute peasantry of our sisterland — the 
horrors of slavery wherever it exists — the general aspect of 
the common people— the pervading want of education — the 
fallacies and falsehoods which are left unchecked, to accom- 
plish all the mischief that is in them — the many legal and 
execntive reforms not likely to meet with ranch popular 
impulse, and requiring, on that account, the more deligence 
from those who hove any insight into such matters By 
employing himself upon any one of the above subjects, a 
man is likely to do some good. If he only ascertains what 
has been done, and what is doing, in any of these matters, 
he may be of great service. A man of real information be- 
comes a centre of opinion, and therefore of action. 

3. Many a man will say ‘.-—‘This is all very true : there 
certainly is a great deal of good to be done. Indeed, one is 
perplexed what to choose pb one’s point of action ; and still 
more how to begin upon it.’ To which I wonld answer : — 
Is there no one service for the great family ot man which 
has yet interested you ? Is not work of benevolence brought 
near to you by the peculiar circumstances of your life ? If 
there is ; follow it at once. IE not ; still you must not wait 
for something opposite to occur. Take up any subject rela- 
ting to the welfare of mankind, the first that comes to hand ; 
read about ir : think about it : trace it in the world and see 
if it will not come to your heart. How listlessly the eye 
glances over the map of a country upon which we have never 
sot foot I On the other band, with what satisfaction we 
contemplate the mere out line only of a land we have once 
travelled over ! Think earnestly upon any subject, investi- 
gate it sincerely, and'you are sure to love it. Yon will not 
complain again of not knowing whither to direct your atten- 
tion. There have been enthusiasts about heraldry. Many 
have devoted themselves to chess. Is the welfare of loving. 
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tbinbing BafferiBg, elernal crejiares, less inlerestiiig than 
' argent * and * ainre,’ nr than the knight a move and the 
ptogreis ol a pawn ? 

4 There are many persons* dnnbtleaa, who feel the 
wants and oii’erieB of their fellow'men tenderly if not deep- 
ly , but this feeling is not of the kind to indncn thorn to 
exert themselves ont of their own small urcio. They have 
little faith m their mdividaal exaruooa doing anght towards 
a reniedy for any of the great disorders of the world IE »n 
evil of magnitude forces itself cpon their attention, they take 
shelter io a comfortable sort of belief that the coarse of 
events, or the gradual enlighteament of mankind, or, at any 
rate, Bometbing which is too large tor them to have anj 
concern in, will set it right la short, they are content to 
remaiD spectators or, at best, to wait nnlil an occasion 
shall arrive with ibeir benevolence may net at once, with 
as little preparation of means, as if it were something magical 

5 But opportanities of doing good though nbundant 
and obvious enoagh, are not exactly htled to oar hands 
we must be alert in preparing ourselves for them BenBvol- 
ence requires melhod and aottvlty m its ezerci<<e it is by 
DO means the same sort of thing as ihe indolent good-hum mr 
with which a well fed man, reclining on a sunny bank, looks 
Dp ihe working world around him 

G As to the notion of waiting for the power to do 
good, It IS one that we must never listen to Surely the 
exercise of a man a benevolence is not lo depend upon liis 
worldly good forlnnol Every man has to-day the 
power of laying soms foundation for doing good if not 
of doing It And whoever does not exert himself un- 
til he has a large powor of carrying out his good inten- 
tions, may he sura that he will not mske the most of 
the opportunity when it comes It is not m the heat of 
action, nor when a man, from hia position, is likwly to 
bo looked up to with some reverence, that he ahonid 
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liave to begin his search for acts or principles. He should 
then come forth to apply results ; not to work them out 
painfully, and perhaps precipitately, before the eyes of the 
world. 


7. The worldly-wise may ask : — ‘Will not these bene- 
volent pursuits prevent a man from following with sufficient 
force (what they call) his legitimate occupations ? I do not 
see why. Surely Providence has not made our livelihood 
such an all-absorbing affair, that it does not leave us room 
or time for our benevolence to work in. However, if a ttian 
will only give up that portion of his thinking time which he 
spruds upon vain glory, upon imagining, for instance, what 
other people are thinking about him he will have time an 
energy enough to pursue a very laborious system of bene- 
volence. 


8. I do not mean to contend that active benevolence 
may not hinder a man’s advancement in the world : for ad- 
vancement greatly depends upon a reputation for esce ence 
in some one thing of which the world perceives (hat i as 
present need : and an obvious attention to other t mgs, 
though perhaps not incompatible with the excellence Use , 
may easily prevent a person from obtiining a repu a 
it. But any deprivation of this kind would be readily 
endured if we only took the view of our social relations w ic 
Christianity opens to ns We should then see t at onevo 
lenee is not a thing to be taken up by chance, an pn y n 
once to make way for every employment wbic savours 
self-interest Benevolence is the largest part of our 
beginning with onr home duties, and exten mg Onn-a 

utmost verge of humanity. A. vague feehng o 'in 
towards fellow-creatures is no shite of mind to res in. " 
not enough fur us to be able to say that nothing^ 
interest is alien to us. and that wo 

indeed onr transient assistance, to any scheme o >en 

that may come in our way. No : iQ promoting the welfare 
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o£ others we must toil, we most davote to it earnest 
thonght constant care and zealous otidearour What is 
more, we must do all this with patience , and be ready, jn 
the same c*\Ti'e to lU’^l e an habitual tactiSce of our own 
tastes and wishes Nothing short of this is the visiting tbo 
Sick, feeding the hungry, and clothing the mkod, which 
oar creed requires of tts 

9 Kindness to animals is no nnworthy exatcia^ nf 
benevolence ^\e hold that the life of hratos pertdies with 
their breath, an J that they are never to lo clothed again 
with ct)n»cion’nea<i The inevitable shortness then ot their 
«i4lence should pie id for thoni tonohlogly The inaocUon 
the eurface of the water poor ephemeral things, who wont 1 
needlessly abridge their dancing pleasure ot lo liy ? Snob 
feelings we should have toivards the whole animate creation 
To those animals over which we are matters for however 
short a time, we hire positive dalles to pvform This seems 
too obvious to be msistel upon , but there are persons who 
act as though they then ght they Could buy tha right ot 
ill treating any of God s creatures 

10 'We should never in any way consent to the ill 
treatment of animals becaa«e the fear of ridicule, or notne 
other tear, proTeuts our lotetfeiing As lo there t*itig 
anything really trifliog in any acc ot humanily, however 
slight, It Is moral blindness to soppose so The few moments 
in the course of each day which a mm absorbed in some 
worldly pursuit may carelessly expand m kind words or 
tri Sing chanties to those uronnd him, an 1 kindness to an 
animal h one of these are perhaps m the sight of heaven, 
the ( nly time that he has lived to any purpose worthy of 
recording 

VI -domestic hole 

1 Ticircd says of Agncolu, that * he governed hi* 
family, which may find to be a harder task than to govern 
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a proyinco.’ And the worst of this diflScuHy is, that its 
eviatence is freqnontly nnpercei%’cd, until it. comes to be 
prestingly felt. 

2 . For, either a man thinks that he mast needs under- 
stand those whom he sees daily, and also, perhaps that it is 
no great matter whether he understand them or not, if he is 
resolved to do his duty by them ; or he believes that in do- 
mestic rule there is much licence, and that each occasion is 
to be dealt with by some law made at the time, or after : or 
he imagines that any domestic matter which he may leave 
to-day omitted or ill-done can 1)8 repaired at bis leisure, 
when the concern of the outer world are not so pressing as 
they are at present. 

3. But each day brings its own duties, and carries them 
along with it ; and they are ns waves broken on the shore, 
loany like them coming after bat none ever the same. And 
amongst all his duties, as there are none in which a man 
acts more by himself and can do more harm with le=s outcry 
from the world,, so there are none requiring more forethought 
and watobfnlness than those which arise from his domestic 
relations. Nor can there be a reasonable hope of his fulfil- 
ling those dnfles while he is ignorant of the feelings, how- 
ever familiar he may be with the countenances, of those 
around him. 

4. The extent' and power of domestic rule are very 
great j but this is often overlooked by the persons who 
possess it ; and they are rather apt to underrate the influence 
of their own anthority. They can hardly imagine how 
strongly it is felt by others, unless they see it expressed in 
soraoihing outward. The effects of this mistake are often 
increased by another, which come.s into operation when men 
are dealing with their inferiors in rank and education in 
which case, they are rather apt to fancy that the natural 
sense of propriety, which would put the right limit to fami- 
har intercourse, belongs only to the wnll-oducated or the 
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'wetl bom And from cither of the-e ausea or both United 
they nre led perhaps, to adl to their anthonly by ■ harsh 
DOBS not their own rather than to Impair it, aa they fancy, 
by that degree of freedom which they mast allow to those 
oround them it they wonld enter into their feeUngi, an 1 
understand thtir disnositioo* Perhapt there are lome pet 
sons who think that they can manage tery well without thi* 
tamiliar intercourae , and certainly there is bat little occasion 
for knowing much about the nature of those whom yon in 
tend only to reslram Coercion, howoTet is hut ft smiU 
part of government 

5 We sboald always I a most anaioas to avo d provok 
ing the rol p 1 spirit of the will in those who ar^ entrnstftl 
to oor guidance we shonld not attempt to tie them np to 
the r dnttes, like galley slaves to their labonr ^^e shonld 
be very carefol that, in oor anxiety to got the oatwanl part 
of ao action perform“d to onr mind, we do not destroy ihsc 
germ of spoQvaneousnets which couM alone give any stgni 
ficance to the action God fias allowed free wilt man tor 
the Lboice of good or evil and is it likely tbit )t is fult to 
ns 10 make onr fellow orealar*s virlauas by word of corn 
mand ? Wo may insist upon a couline of proprieties Itemg 
pertormed with soldier like precision bat there Is no drilling 
of men s hearts 

G It is a great Ih ng to maintain the jast limtts of 
domestic amhonty and to place it upon Us right foand 
ation Yon cannot make reason conform to It It may 
be fair to insist upon a certain thing being done Int not 
that others "hoald agree with yon tn saying that It n the 
best thing that could have done for there cannot 

be a shorter way of making them hypocritical Your 
ffubnitung ho matter at all lo Ibeir judgmentB tnav 
he grain tons 1 nfc if you do so you mast remember 
^a the Courts of Reasott recogoise no difference of paiecma 
Your wishes may fairly outweigh Ihetr arguments , but tbu 
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oE course is foreign to tbe reasonableness or unreasonableness 
of tbe thing itseJf, considered independently. 

7. Domestic Rule is founded upon truth and love. If 
it has not both of these, it is nothing better than a des- 
potism. 

8. It requires the perpetual exercise of love in its 
most extended form. You have to learn the disposition of 
those under you, and to teach them to understand yonrs. 
In order to do this, you must sympathise with them, and o m- 
vince them of ynir doing so; for upon your sympathy will 
often depend their truthfnlness. Thus, you must persuade a 
child to place confidence in yon, if you wish to form an open 
upright character. You cannot terrify it into habits of truth. 
On t he contrary, are not its earliest falsehoods caused by fear 
much oftener than from n wish to obtain any of its little 
ends by deceit ? How often the complaint is beard from those 
in domestic authority that they are not confided ini But 
they forget how hai'd it is for an inferior to .confide in a 
superior, and that ho will scarcely venture to do so without 
the hope of some sympathy on the part of the latter ; and 
the more so, as half our confidences are about our follies, or 
what we deem such. 

9. Every one who has paid the slightest attention to 
this subject hnows that domestic rule is built upon justice, 
and therefore upon truth ; but it may not have been observ- 
ed what evils will arise from oven a slight deviation into 
conventionality. For instance, there is a common expres- 
sion about ‘ overlooking trifles.’ But what many persons 
should say, when they use this expression, is, —That they 
affect not to observe something, when there is no reason 
why they should not openly recognise it. Thus they con- 
trive to make matters of offence out of things which really 
have no harm in them. Or the expression means that'they 
do not care to take notice of something which they really 
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believe to TtroQg » and as U is not o£ macb present an 
o:>Tanca to ibeoi, ihej persuade tbemielve' that it la not ot 
much barm to tho*e "who pracii^e it In either case, it i* 
Iheif duty to look boldlj at the matter The g^es^^«r qnan 
ti y of troth and distinctness you can throw into your pro- 
ceedings (he better ContiiTaoea creates onccrtaiuty and 
gives an example of slyness , and Very often yon will find 
that yon. connive at soma practue, merely becanse you have 
not imd-* op yonr m od whether u u right or wrong and 
yon wish to spare yourself the trouble of thinking All this 
IS f»ls“hi)od 

10 Whaterer yon allow in the way of pleasore or of 
liberty, to tbo’a ouder TOor control, yon should do it heart 
Ij y u should rect^oise it entirely, encourage it, nod enter 
into it If, on the contrary, you do not care for their 
pleasures, or sympathise ivitb tbeir happiness, how can you 
expect to obtain their confidence ? And when yon tell them 
that you comuU their welfare they look open tt its some 
al slract id^a of yonr own. They (fill donbt whether yon 
can know what u be«t lor them if they have good reason for 
thinking that yon aro likely to leave their particuUr views 
of Inppi less entirely out of the account 

IL We come next to consider some of the Tirions 
means which may be made use of in Domestic Rule 

12 Of course it is obvioDs that his own example must 
he the chi^f means m any mans power, by which he can 
lUo^lrate and enforce tha»« doties which ha seeks to impress 
upon his household 

13 Next to this praise and blame aro among the 
strongftst tnnus which he possesses , and they should not 
depend upon his humour He shoold not throw a bit of 
praue at hw dependants bv way of making up tori provions 
dt<pUy of anger not warranted I y the ocC 3 «jon 

- ffi* ttidisule IS in general to he avoided , not that U is 
msSoieat, perhaps, for the present pnrpo<>« , but because it 
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tends to make a poor end world-fearing characfer. 1: 
is too strong a remedy ; and can seldom be applied with 
such just precision as to neutralise the evil aimed at. 
without destroying, at the same time, something that is 
good. 

15. Still less should it ever appear tint ridicule is 
directed against that which is good in itself, or which mav 
be the beginning of goodness. There is, perhaps, more 
gentleness required in dealing with the infant virtues, than 
oven with the vices of those under our guidance. We .should 
bo very kind to any attempts at amendment. An idle sneer, 
or a look of incredolity. has been the death of many a good 
resolve. We should also be very cautious in reminding 
those who now would fain be wiser, of their rash savings of 
evil, of their early and uncharitable judgments of others ; 
otherwise we run a great risk of hardening them in evil. 
This is especially to be guarded against with the young ; 
for never having felt the mutability of all human things, no" 
having lived long enough to discover that his former cer- 
tainties are amongst the strangest things which a man looks 
back upon in the vista of the pdst : not perceiving that time 
is told bv that pendulum, man, which goes backwards and 
forwards in its progress ; nor dreaming that the way to some 
opinions may lie through their opposites ; they are mightily 
ashamed of inconsistency, and may be made to look upon 
reparation as a crime. 

IG. The following are some general maxims which may 
be of service to any one in domestic authority. 

17. The first is to make as few crimes as he can ; and 
not to lay down those rnles of practice, which, from a care- 
ful observation of their consequences, he has ascer- 
tained to be salutary, as if they were so many innate 
truths which all persons alike must at^onco, and folly, com- 
prehend. 
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nit>de3 of thonghl At the same time the most practicable 
advice may often be obtained from those who are of n 
gtmilar nature to yoarst-lf, or who understand yon so ibtH 
rotJgbly tbit they are ture to make their advice personal 
Tbis advice will contain sympathy , tor as it has licen said, 
a man always sympathises to a certain extent with wbit be 
nnderstands It will nut^ perhaps, be the soundest a Ivico 
that can le given in the abstract, bnt it mav lie thit which 
yon can best proSt by , for yon may be able to act np to it 
with some consistency This applies mors particolirly when 
the advi e is wanted for some matter which ts not of a tom- 
porary natute, and where a course o£ action will have to lie 
adopted It is observed in The Slatttmafk with much truth, 
*“ Hotbtng can be for a man*s interest in the long rati which 
IS not founded on his character ’* 

7 For similar reasons when yon have to give ndvtce, 
you should never forget whom you are addressing and what 
13 practicable for him Yon should not look about for the 
wisest thing which can be said, but for that which yonr 
friend has the heart to undertake, and the ability to accom- 
plish You must sometimes feel with him, befpre you can 
possibly think for him There is more need of keeping this 
IQ mind, the greater you know the difference to be between 
your friend's nature and your own Your advice should not 
degenerate into comparisons lieiween what would have b»*cn 
your condnet, and what was your fneud s You should be 
able to take the matter up at the point at which it is 
brought to you It is v-r/ well to go back, and to show 
him what might, or *• ought to have been done, if 
it throws any light npoo what is to be done , or if you 
have any other good purpose in such conversation But 
remember that comment, however judicious, is not advice ; 
and that advice should always tend to sc metblng practicable 

8 The advice which we just have been speaking of is 
of that kind which relates to points of condnet If you 
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want to change a man’s principles, you may have to take 
him oat of himself, as it were ; to show him folly the 
intense difference between your own views and his, and 
to trace op that difference to its sonree, Yonr object 
is not to make him do the best with what he has, bnt 
to indnee him to throw something away altogether. 

9. There are occasions on which a man feels that he has 
so fully made np his mind that hardly anything could 
move him ; and, at the same time, ho knows that he shall 
meet with much blame from those whose good opinion is 
of value to him, if he acts according to that mind. Let 
him not think to break his fall by asking their advice 
beforehand. As it is, they will bo severe upon him for 
not having consnlted them ; bnt they will be outrageous, 
?£ after having consnlted them, he then acts in direct 
opposition to their counsel Besides, they will not be 
60 inclined to parade the fact of" their not having been 
consulted, as they would of their having given judicious 
advice which was unhappily neglected. I am not speak- 
ing of those instances in which a man is bound to consult 
others, .but of such as constantly occur, where his consulting 
them is a thing which may bo expected, but is not due. 

10. In seeking for a friend to advise you, look for up- 
rightness in him, rather than for ingenuity. It frequently 
happens that all you want is moral strength. Yon can 
discern consequences well enough, but cannot make up your 
mind to boar them. Let your Mentor also be a person of 
nice conscience, for such a one is less likely to fall into that 
error to which wo are all so liable, of advising our friends 
to act with less forbearance, and with less generosity, than 
we should be inclined to show ourselves, if the case were 
our own, ‘ If I were you ’ is a phrase often on our lips ; 
but we take good care not to disturb our identity, nor to 
quit the disengaged position of a bystander. We recommend 
the course we might pursue if we were acting for you 
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in your sbsecct-, bat such aa yua never ought to onder- 

lake in year own Uhalf. i t 

i 11 Be'^ldea being careful for your own ('ke fiboul ine 

persona whom yon go to for advice, you sbonIJ be care- 
fnl also tor th«ra It is an act cf selBshne's unneccs- 
tanly to conaott tboae who are likely to feel a peculiar 
diffionUy or delicacy in being year adviser*, and who, 
perhaps, bad better not ho lotorined at all about the mutter 


, < V11I.“SECHE0Y 

1 For once that secrecy is formally imposed upon yon, 
it is implied a hundred times by the concurrent circum- 
itancps All that your friend says lo you, as tolhn 
friend, is entru*led to you only Much of what a roan 
tells you in the hour oE affliotion, in sudd* u anger, or iu 
any outpouring of his heart, should he sicred In hia 
'tiiaviDg for sympathy, he hii spoken lo you as to his 
own soul ‘ 

" 3 To repeat uhat yon have heard in social intercourse 

18 sometimes a sad treachery ; and when il is not treacher- 
ous, it is often loohah For you commonly relate but a 
p.irt of what has happened, and even if yon me able to 
relate that part with fairnes®, it i3 still as likely tti he 
misconstrued as a, word of many meanings, in a foreign 
, tongue, without the context ^ 

'■ 3 There are few conversations which do not imply 
^ some degree of mnlualf confidence, ^however alight And 
in addition to thit which is said in confidence, there is 
•‘generally “something which is peculiar, though not con- 
fidential which 13^ addres*ed,to th« present company 
atone, though not cOiifided to their ' secrecy. It is meant 
for them, or for personi like th’^cn, and they are expected 
to understand it 'rightly'* So that when, a man hast no 
Scruple m repeating 'all tint he hears to anyliody that 
he meets, ' he pays but a poor compliment to himself; 
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for he seems to hike it for granted that what was 5aid in 
bis presence, ^^ould have been said, in the same words, at 
any time, nloud, an<i in the marke(-place. In short; that 
ho is the average man o£ mankind ; which I doubt much 
whether any man would like fo consider himself. 

4. On the other band, there is an habitual and unmean- 
ing reserve in some men, which makes secrets without any 
occasion ; and it is (he least to say of such things that (hey 
are needless. Sometimes it proceeds from an innate shyness 
or timidiiy of disposition ; sometimes from a temper naturally 
suspicious ; or it may be the result of having been frequently 
betrayed or oppressed. From whatever cause it comes, it is 
a failing. As cunning is some men’s strength, so this sort of 
resoivo is some men’s prndsncc. The man who does not 
know when, or how much, or to whom to confide, will do 
well in maintaining a Pythagorean silence. It is his best 
course. I would not have him chuuge it on any account ; 
I only wish him not to mistake it for wisdom. 

5. That happy union of frankness and reserve which is 
to he de.sired, comes not by studying rules, either for can- 
dour or for caution. It results chiefly from an uprightness 
of pni pose enlightened by a profound and delicate care for 
the feelings of others. This will go very far in leaching 
what to confide, and what to conceal, in our own affairs ; 
what to repeat, and what to suppress, in those of other 
people. The stone in which nothing is seen, and the polished 
metal which reflects all lhiog«, are both alike hard and 
insensible. 

6. When a matter is made public, to proclaim that it 
had ever been confided to your ‘secrecy may be no trifling 
breaoh of confidence ; and it is the only one which is then 
left for yon to commit. 

7. With respect to the kind of people to be trusted, 
st may bo observed (hat grave proud men are very safe 
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confidants , and thal those p“r‘ion(i who have ever had t& 
condact any business iq \*hic,h secrecy was essential, are 
likely to acquire a hat it of reserve for all oc asions 

S On the other hand, it is a question whether a 'eeret 
will escape sooner by means of a vain man or a aiinplclon 
There are some people who play with a secret until at last it 
IS suggested by their manner to some sbrowd person who 
knows a httle oi thocircomatances connected with it Thero 
are others whom it 18 unsafe to tret , not that they are vain, 
and so wear the secret as an ornament , not that they are 
foolish and so let It drop by accident, not that they aro 
trescherons and sell it for their own advantage But they 
are simple minded people with whom the world has gone 
smoothly, who wonld not tbemselres make any mischief of 
the secret which they diaclosf*, and therefore do not see what 
harm can come of telling tt 

9 Before you make any confidence, yon should consider 
whether the thicg you wish to ocuGde la of weight enough tty 
(•e a secret Your small secrets require the greatest care 
Most persoDs inppo«o that they have kept them sufficiently 
when ibey have been silent about them for a certain time 
and this la hardly tu be wondered at, If there xs nothing in 
their nature to remind a person that they were told to him 
as secrets 

10 There 18 sotnettmeg a good reason for using con 
cealment even with your dearest friends It is that joa 
may be lesslialle to te reminded of your anxieties when yon 
h-iTO resolved to put them aside Few persona have tact 
enough to perceive when to be silent and when lo offer you 
counsel or condolence 

U You should be careful uot to entinst another unne- 
cessarily with a secret which it may 1 e a hard matter for 
him to keep, and which may expose bim lo somobo'Iy s dts 
pleasure, when it is hereafter discoversKl that he was the object 
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of your confidence. Your desire for aid, or for sympathy, 
is not to be indulged by dragging other people into your 
misforfunes. 

12. There is as much responsibility in imparting your 
own secrets, as in keeping those of your neighbour. 
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THE bECOND FAET 

‘The w idoa toachiDg negotJation or baiilneae bsth flot hitherto 
collected loto wnl ng, to the great derogation of learning, anti the 
prrfeBSor* d leani ng Poj from th i root eprtogetti chiefly that nc le 
■cf opinion which by m i» eipreafied id adage to tbie effect, that tl ere 
It DO great concnrreoco between learn ng and wiidora * For of the three 
wiedome which we have aet dowa (t) peitiiD to civil life for wiedHti 
of behatioOr, it ta by learned men f r the meat part deep aed, at an 
inferior to virtue and ao cneiny ta medifat oit , for wtsd oiu of 
government they acquit therasetvea well when they are called to it 
bet that happeMth to few hat for the wnidoia of baaineta whetmci 
man i life la moat convereant, there be no bocki of it, except aome few 
fcattered advertiaemente that have no proportion to the raagnitadt of 
th a subject Tor if hooka were written of this as the other I doubt 
mot hut learned mto with mean experience wnnld far excel men of 
long eiperieoee without learning, and ontal oot them in the r own bow 

BACOS 3 iddeanMnejit nf Zearntn^ 

IX -ON THE education OF A MAN OF 
BUbINES» 

1 The esaeatial qualities fur n enun of bastne<3 nra of 
A moral nalnre these ure tu I b coltirated first He irm*t 
learn bellmea to love truth That same I ive of truth will be 
found s potent charm to hear htm safely through the worl I s 
entanglements^l meau safely in the most worldly SensK 
Besides, the love of truth not only makes a roan act with 
more sunp't ity, aud ihertforo with less chance of error , I nt 
it condit a to the highest intellectual development The 
■foUowicg passage lu 2 Ae ,S£otM»nar» gives the reason ‘The 
Curresp j'lences of wisdom and goodness are roaniCold, and 
that they will accompany each other is to be inferred, not 
ouly because men’s wisdom makes them good, hat also le 
onseth^ir goodness maker them wise Qaestmas of ciglit 
«nd wreag uro a perpetual exercise of the faculties of those 
whr * 3 solicitous as to the right and wrong of what they do 
andAee, and a deep interest of the heart m these qucatinna 
carries with It a deeper cnltivation of the nnlerstandmg 
than cm be easily effecled by any other excitement to 
intallectoal activity ' 
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2. What has just been said of tho love of truth applies 
ulso to other moral qualities. ThuSi charity enlightens 
the understanding quite as much as it purifies the heart. 
And indeed knowledge is not more girt about wiih power 
than goodness is with wisdom. 

3. The next thing in the training of one who is to l)o- 
•come a man of business will be for him to form principle.s ; 
for without those, when thrown on the .'oa of action, he 
will be without rudder and compass. They are the best 
results of study. Whether it is history, or political 
■economy, or ethics, lh;it he is studying, these principles 
are to bo the reward of his labour. A principle resem- 
bles a law in the physical world ; though it can seldom 
have the same certainty, as the facts which it has to 
•explain and embrace do not admit of being weighed or 
numbered with the same exactness as material things. 
The principles which our student adopts at first may bo 
unsound, may be insufiicieht, but he must not neglect 
io form some ; and must only nourish a love of truth 
that will not allow him to hold to any, the moment that 
he finds them to be erroneous. 

4. Much depends upon the temperament of a man of 
business. It should be hopeful that it may bear him 
up against the faint-heartedness, the folly, the falsehood, 
and the numberless discouragements which even a 
prosperous man will have to endure. It should also be 
■calm ; for else he may be driven wild by any great 
pressure of business, and lose his time, and his head, in 
Tushing from one unfinished thing, to begin something 
■else. . Now this wished-for conjunction of the calm and 
the hopefal is verj' rare. It is, however, in every man’s 
power to stndy well his own temperament, and to provide 
against the defects in it. 

5. A habit of thinking for-him‘;elf is one which may 
be acquired by the solitary student. But the habit of 
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detitdiDg for himself, so mdispensiUs to a man of husi* 
ness, 13 not to to gained hy stndy Decision is a thing 
that cannot he fully exercised until It la actually 'wanled 
You cannot play at deciding ^ou must hftTO realities 
to deal with 

6 It 19 true that the formation of principles, which 
h .19 been spoken of 1 afore, requHei decision but it is of 
tbit fcmd which depends npon deliberate judgment * 
wherees the decision which la wanted in the world's 1 Usiness 
must ever be within call, and does not judge so mnch as 
it foresees and chooses Tht* kind of decision is to 1 e fonnd 
in those who have I een thrown early on their own restjnrce*, 
or who have been brought np in great freedom 

7 It would be difficolt to lay down uny course of 
study not technical, that would 1 e peculiarly fitted to form 
a man of husme***' fie should le brought up in tho 
habit of reasoning closely and to ensure this there is 
hardly anything better for hiitt than the study of getuuelry 

8 In any couroe of studv to le laid down for him, 
something like universality should bs ntmed at, which not 
only makes ihe muid agile, lot gives variety of infor 
mation Sn^’h a system will make him ac'juainlrd wllh 
many Jmodes of thought, with varioui classes of facts 
and will enable him to understand men bettor 

9 There will be time ju his youth which may, per- 
haps, be well <pent in those studies which are of a 
metaphysical nature Tn the investigation of some of the 
great questions sf philosophy, a breadth and a tone may 
bo given lo a taah s mode of thinking, which will aft*>fwafd» 
ho of signal u«o to him in the I usines) of everyday life 

10 We cannot enter hero into a description of the 
technical studies for a man of lusine's , but 1 may point 
out that there are works which soften the transition from 
the schools to the worll, and which ore particolarW 
needei m a system of edacation tike our own, consisling 
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of studies £or the most part remote from real life. These 
works are such as tend to give tho student that, interest 
in the common thiugs about him which he has scarcely 
ever been called upon to feel. They show how imagina- 
tion and philosophy can be woven into practical wisdom. 
Such are, the writings of Bacon. His lucid order, his- 
grasp of the subject, tho comprehensiveness of his view.®,, 
bis knowledge of mankind — the greatest perhaps that 
has ever been distinctly given out by any uninspired- 
man— the practical nature of his purposes, and his respect 
for anything oE human interest, render Bacon’s works 
unrivalled in their fitness to form the best men for the- 
conduct of tho highest affairs. 

11. It is not, however, so much the thing studied, asr 
the manner of studying it. Our student is not intended 
to become a learned man, but a man of business; not ‘a 
full man,’ but a ‘ready man.’ He must be taught to- 
arrange and .express what he knows. For this purpose- 
let him employ himself in making digests, arranging 
and classifying materials, writing narratives, and in 
deciding upon conflicting evidence. All these exercises 
require method. Ho must expect that his early attempts- 
will be clumsy ; he begins, perhaps, dividing his sub- 
ject in any way that occurs to him, with no other view 
than that of treating separate portions of it separately 
he does not perceive, at first, what, things are of one kind, 
and what of. another, and what should be the logical 
order of their following. But from such rude beginnings,, 
method is developed ; and there is hardly any degree of 
toil for which he would not be compensated by such a result. 
He will have a sure reward in the clearness of his own views,, 
and in .the facility of explaining them to others. People 
bring their attention to the man. who gives them most 
profit for it ; and this will be one who is a master of mothodr 

12., Onr student should, begin soon to cultivate a 
fluency in writing— I do not mean a .flow of - words, but 
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a halut o£ expressing bis thoughts with accoracy, with 
hrevity, and with readiness , which can only be acqnired 
by practice early in life Yon find persons whc, from 
neg^ct jn this part of then- edBcatiotif tan express ihero- 
Sfllves briefiy and oc''aratcly, \ at only after mnch care and 
labour And again, yon meet with others who cannot 
express themselves accurately, nlthongh they have me- 
thod in Ibeir thoughts, and can write with readiness ; 
but they have not been ticcnslomed to look at the procise 
meaning of words and snch people are apt to fall into 
the common error of indulging in a great many word", 
as lE It were from a sort of hope that some of them might 
be to the purpose 

Id In (he style of a man of business nothing 18 to be 
aimed at bnt plainne«8 and precision. For instance, a 
close repetition of the same word for iho eame thing need 
not be avoided The aversion to inch repetitious may lie 
carried too far in all kinds of writing In literatnre, 
however, yon are seldom frought t> acconnt for mis 
Uiding people , hot ID tustness you may soon bo called 
upon to pay the penalty for having shonned the word 
which would exactly hive expressed your meaning 

14 I cannot conclnde this essay lietter than by endea- 
vouring to describe what sort of person a contummatn 
man of busineos should be 

15 He should be able io fir bis attention on details, 
an 1 be readv to give every kind of argument a hearing 
This will hot encumber him for he must have been pmc* 
tised beforehand in thu eiereiie of his intellect, and be 
■strong in principles One man collects materials together, 
ani there they remain, a shapeless heap , another, possess* 
CO of method, can arrange what bo has collected , bat 
•sucb a man as I would describe, by the aid oE principles, 
goes farther, and I uilds with his materuls 

16 He should bo conragtouj Tha courage however, 
required in civil affairs is that which I dongs rather to 
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the able commander than the mere soldier. But any kind 
o£ courage is serviceable. 

17. Besides a stout heart, he should have a patient 
temperament, and a vigorous but disciplined imagination x 
and then he will plan bodly, and with large extent of view,, 
execute calmly, and not be stretching out his hand £or 
things not yet within his grasp. He will let opportuniiies 
grow before his eyes, until they are ripe to be seized. He 
will think steadily over possible failure, in order to provide 
a remedy or a retreat. There will be the strength of re- 
pose about hira.- 

18. He must have n deep sense of responsibility. _ Ho 

must believe in the power and vitality of truth, and in all 
he does or says, should bo anxious to express as much- 
truth as possible, ‘ 

19. His feeling of responsibility and love of truth will 
almost inevitably endow him with diligence, accuracy, and 
discreetness, — those commonplace requisites f<'r a goo 
man of business, without which all the rest may never 
come to ho ‘ translated into action.’ 

X.— ON THE TBANSACTION OF BUSINESS. 

1. This subject may bo divided into two parts 1.. 

Dealing with others about business. 2. Dealing wit e 

business itself. 

’ i. Dealing tcitJi others about Business. • 

2. ' The erst part of general subject embraces the- 
choice and management of agents, the transaction o usir 
ness by means of interviews, the choice of colleagues, an 
the use of councils. Each of tboso topics will e treate 
separately. There remain, however, certain genera rn es 
with respect to our 'dealings with others which may natu.- 
rally'find u place here. 

3. In vour conve.se with the world avoid anything, 
hke a juggling dexterity. The proper use of dexterity is- 
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to prevent your being circumvented by the cuaniDg of 
others It should not be aggressive 

4 Concesoions and compromises forma lirgeauJa 
very important part of our dealings with others (^onces 
eions must generally be looked upon as diatiuct defeats 
and you mast expect no gratitude for them 1 am far from 
saying that it may not be wise to make coaoessions, hut 
^hl3 will 1 0 done more wisely when you DDderstand the 
mature of them 

5 In making compromises, do not think to gun much 
hy concealing your views and wishes You ore as likely 
to fuffier from its not being known how to please or satisfy 
you as from any attempt to overreach you grouniied on a 
knowledge of your wishes 

6 Delay is in some mstancea to be adopted advisedly 
It sonetiraes brings a person to reason when nothing else 
^ould when hts mind Is so occupied with one idea, that be 
icomi letely over estimates Its relative importance He can 
hardly be brought to look at the subject calmly ly any force 
of reason ug Por this disease time is the only doctor 

7 A good man of business is very watchful over both 
himself and otho'S, to prevent things from being carried 
ngamathia sense of right id moments of lassitude After 
a ttiatler has been much discns^el, whether to the purpose 
•or not, there comes a time when all parties are anxious 
that U should be settled and there is Iheo some danger of 
the handiest way of getting rid of the matter being taken 
•for the best 

8 It is often worth while to bestow much pains in 
gaming over foolish people to your way of thinking , and 
you should do it soon Your reasons will always have 
some weight with the wise Bat if at first you omit to 
jmt your arguments before the foolish, thev will form 
their prejudices and a fool is often very consutent, 
.and very fond of repetition Ha will be repeating bis 
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folly in season and out oE season, until at last it has a 
hearing ; and it is hard iE it does not sometimes chime in 
with external circumstances. 

9. A man o£ business should take care to consult occa- 
sionally with persons o£ a nature quite different from his 
■own. To very fow are given all the qualities requisite to 
form a good man oE business. Thus a man may have the 
sternness and the Bsedness o£ purpose so necessary in the 
conduct o£ affairs, yet these qualities prevent him, perhaps, 
from entering into the characters of those about him. He 
is likely to want tact. He will be unprepared £or the extent 
o£ versatility and vacillation in other man. But these 
dafeols and oversights might be remedied by consnliing 
with persons whom he knows to be possessed oE the qualities 
supplementary to his own. Men o£ much depth of mind 
can bear a greit deal oE counsel ; for it does not easily deface 
their own character, nor render their purposes indistinct. 

2. Dealing with the Business itself. 

10. The first thing to be considered in his division of 
The subject is the collection and arrangement of your 
materials. Do not fail to begin with the earliest history 
of the matter under consideration. Be carefnl not to 
give way to any particular theory, while you are merely 
collecting material,®, lest it should influence you in the 
choice of them. You must work for yourself ; for what 
you reject may be as * important for yon to have seen 
and thought about, as what you adopt; besides, it gives 
you a command of the subject, and a comparative 
fearlessness of surprise, which you will never have if you 
rely ou other people for your materials. In some cases 
however, you may save time by uot labouring much, 
beforehand, at puts of the subject which are nearly sure 
to be worked out in discussion. 

11. When you have collected and arranged your intorma- 
tion, there comes the task of deciding upon it. To make 
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tbis less diflSciilt yoa moal ti«e method, and practise economy 
jn (hmking Too most not we-iry yoorself considering 
tba same thing in tl e same way , jnsi o*cillaiing over it, as 
K were, seldom making mnch progfe^* anl not marking the 
little that yon have mile Yon mast not lose yonr atlontirn 
in Reveries ahont the snlject but mnst 1 ring yonr^el! tn 
the point by such questions as th»se hat has I e^n dono^ 
"What IS tbs state oI Iha case at pre"ent? bat can l>e 
done neit? \\hatoQgbt to le done? Etpresi ic. writing 
the answers to yon r qaertioos Use ibo pen— there ts no 
magio io it bat it prevents tbo mm 1 from staggering nboat 

It tui-aw yo’a to yoos U ^n'^^es yoct 

to survey the matter with a less tired eye Wberess m 
ihiiakttig vagaety, yen not only lose time I at yon aqairo 
a familiarity with the bosk o! the sn'j'^ct which is abso 
Intely lajqrioas Yonr apprehension Incomes doll, you 
eatab'isb associations of ideas which occur again and again to 
distract your atlcuUon , and you lecotne more tired than if 
yon had realty been employed in mastering the subject 

12 IVhtti yoa have arrived your dec sioti, yon have 
to consider how you shall coniey it In doing thi*i be snre 
that you vary rarely. It ever, say anytUmg which la not 
immediately relevant to the subject Beware of indalgmg 
in maxim*, in abstract propositions or in Onything of that 
kind Let yonr subject fill the whole of what you aay 
Homan affairs are so wide, an fie and compltcaUd that 
the moat eagacions man badleter conten himself with 
pronouncing upon those points alone upon which his de-'ision 
is called for 

13 It will ofttD bo a nice quosiitm whelbat or not to 
state the motives for your decision Mach will depend 
upon the nature of the #ul ject, upo i the party whom 
yon have to addfe«, and npoq your power of speaking 
out the whole (rath , When yoa tan give alt your 
moUves, It -will in most cases le just to others, and 
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eventually good for yourself, to do so. If you can only state 
some of them, then you must consider vfheiher they are likely 
to mislead, or whether they tend to the foil truth. And for 
your own sake there is this to be considered in giving only a 
part of your reasons ; that those which yon give are generally 
taken to be the whole, or at any rate, the best that you have. 
And, hereafter, you may find yourself precluded from using 
an argnoient which turns out to be a very sound one, 
which had great weight with yon, but which you - were at 
the time unwilling, or did not think it necessary, to put 
forward. 

14. When you have to communicate the motives for an 
unfavourable decision, you will naturally study how to con- 
vey th'-m so as to give least pain, and to ensure least discus- 
sion. These are not unworthy objects ; but they are immediate 
one's, and therefore likely to have their full weight with yon. 
Beware that your anxiety to obtain them does not carry you 
into an implied falsehood ; for to say the least of it, evil is 
latent in that. Each day’s converse with the world ought 
to confirm us in the maxim that a bold but not unkind 
sincerity should be the ground-work of all our dealings. 

15. It will often be' necessary to make a general state- 

ment respecting the history of some business. It should be 
lucid, yet not overburdened < wifk datails. It must have 
method not merely, running through it,' but visible upon it 
T—it must have method in its form. You must build it up 
beginning at -the beginning, giving each part its due weight, 
and not hurrying over those steps which happen to be peculi- 
arly familiar to yourself. You must thoroughly enter into 
the ignorance of other, and so avoid forestalling your con- 
clusions. The best teachers are those who can seem to forget 
what, they know full well ; who work out results, which have 
become axioms in their minds, with all the interest of a begin- 
ner, and .with footsteps no longer than his, r , , , ' 

H. E.— 5 
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16 ll IS a good practice to draw np and pat oo record, 
an abstract o! the reasons upon wh ch ym hare come to a 
decision on any complicated subject 9o that i! it is referred 
to there IS but little Uboar in making yonrselE master oE it 
again 0! coarse this practice wl!! I o more or leas necessary* 
ac ording as joar decision has been coareyed with a 
reserved or wi h a fall slatement oE the reasons opon tvlnch 
It was grounded 

17 OE all the correspondence you recoivo “a conciSO 
record shoald be kept, which fhoold also coctair a note o£ 
what was done upon any letter, and of where it was sent to 
or put away Documents relating to the ra ne sol ]ect sboatd 
be carefally broagbt toge her Yo*i should enfeavourto 
establish such a system of arranging your papers, as may 
ensure their being readily referred to and yet not require 
too innchiime and attention tube carried into daily pmctiLo 
Facsimiles should be kept oE all the letters which yoa 
send out 

16 These seem little ibinga , and so they are, unless 
yon neglect them 

XI —ON TriE CHOICE AND MANAGEUENT 
^ n OF AGENTS, 

1 The choice of agents is a difiScalt matter, bat any 
Ubonr that yon may bestow upon It is likely to be well 
repaid , for yon have to choose persons for whose fan! s yoa 
are to be punished , to whom yon are to be the wbippng boy 

2 In the choice of an agent, it is not suEaient to as 
certain what a man knows, or to make a catalogue of h!a 
qualities , hut yon have to find cut how he will perform 
a barticnlar service Yoa may be right In concluding 
that such an office requires certain qnalities, and yoa 
may discern that such a man possesses most cE them , 
and in the absence oE any means oE baking a closer 
trial, yon may have done the best that yon coalJ do 
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But some deficieucy, or sorao untovfard combination oE 
these qualities, may unSt him for the office. Hence the 
value of any opportunity, however slight ,o£ observing bis 
conduct in matters similar to those for which you want him. 

IJ Our previous knowledge o£ men will sometimes 
mislead us entirely even when we apply it to circumstances 
but liule different, as we think, from those in which we have 
actually observed their behaviour. For instance, you might 
naturally imagine that a man who shows an irritable temper 
in his conversation, is likely to show a similar temper 
throughout the conduct o£ bis business. Bat experience 
does not confirm this ; for yon-will often find that men who 
are intemperate in speech are cautious in writing. 

• 4. The best agents are, in general, to bo found amongst 

those persons who have a strong sense of responsibility. 
Under this feeling a man will be likely to grudge no pains ; 
he will pay attention to minute things ; and what is of 
mnch importance, he will prefer hoiog considered ever so 
stupid rather than pretend to understand his orders before 
he does so, 

5. You should behave to your subordinate agents in 
such a manner that they should not be afraid to be , frank 
with you. They should be able to comment freely upon 
your directicns, and may thus become your best coun- 
sellors. For (hose who are eutrnsted with the esecntion 
of any work are likely to see things which have been over- 
looked by the person who designed it, however, sagacious 
ho may be. 

6. You must not interfere unnecessarily with your 
agents as it gives them the habit of leaning too mnoh upon 
you. Sir Walter Scott says of Canning. ‘ I fear ho works 
himself too hard, under the great error of trying to do too 
ranch with his own hand, and to see everything with his 
own eyes. Whereas the greatest' general and the first 
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ilatesman must, m many °®* f**® 

»iid fipgers o£ others, snd hold Ihemse vea conlenied with 
the exercise ot the greatest care m the choice oE impU- 
meat<; Most men of rigorona mirds and mce percep- 
tions wiU be apt to interfere too much i but it shon d 
always be one oE the chief objects oE a person in anthority 
to train np those aronnd him to do without him He 
shenld try to give them some self-reliance It should 
be his aim to create a standard as to the way in which 
things onght lo^be done^—not to do them all himielE 
That standard U likely to be maintained for some time, 

10 case oE his absence, illness or death; and it will he 
applied daily 10 many things that must ho done without a 
careEal icspection on his part, exen when he is in fall vigour. 

'*7. With respect to those agents whom yon employ to 
represent yon, your inclination should be to treat them 
with hearty confidence. In jnstlce to them, as well as for 
yonr own sake, the limits which yon lay down for their 
guidance should be precise With those limits you shoald 
allow them a large discretionary power. Yon must ho 
careful not to bUme your agent for departing from your 
orders, when in fact the discrepancy which yon notice 
is nothing more than the usual difference in the ways in 
which different men sot about the same object, even when 
they employ similar means for its accomplishment For a 
diffetenee o! this hind you should have been prepared. 
But i£ you are in haste to bUme yonr representative, 
yonr captiousness may throw a great burden npon him 
unneces'>anly. it is not the success o£ the undertaking 
only that he will thenceforward be intent npon . he will be 
aoTtons that each step should be done exactly aEier yonr 
fancy And this may embarrass him, render him indecisive, 
and lead to his failing altogether, ’ < 

8, 'The Surest Way to maho agents do their wort is to 
show them that their efforts are appreciated with nicety 
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For this purpose, you should not only be very careful in 
your promotions and rewards : but in your daily dealings 
with them, yon should beware of making slight or hap- 
hazird criticisms on any of their proceedings. Tour praise 
should not only be right in the substance, but put upon 
the right foundation ; it should point to their most strenu- 
ous and most judicious exertion. I do not mean that it 
should always bo given at the time of those exertions be- 
ing made, but it should show that they had not passed by 
unnoticed. 

Xri.-ON THE TREATMENT OF SUITORS. 

1. The maxim, ‘ Para beneficii est, quod petitur si 
bene neges,’ is misinterpreted by many people. They con- 
•strue ‘ bene ’ kindly, which is right ; but they are inclined 
to fancy that this kindness consists in courtesy, rather 
than in explicitness and truth. 

2. You should be very loth to encourage expectations 
in a suitor, which you have not then the power of fulfill- 
ing, or of putting in a course of fulfilment; — for Hope, an 
architect above rules, can build, in reverse, a pyramid upon 
a point. From a very little origin there often arises a wild- 
ness of expectation which quite astounds you. Like the 
Fisherman in the “Arabian Nights,” when you see ‘a genie 
twice as high ns the greatest of giants,’ you may well wonder 
how he could have come out of so small a vessel ; but in 
jour case, there will be no chance of persuading the monster 
to ensconce himself again, for the purpose of convincing you 
that such a feat is not impossible. 

3. In addition also to the natural delusions of hope, 
there is sometimes the artifice of pretending to take your 
words for more than they are well known to mean. 

4. There is a deafness peculiar to suitors ; they should 
therefore be answered as much as possible in writing. 
Yhe answers should be expressed in simple terms ; and 
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(ill phraips should he avoided whith are not liKeljr lo coiivej 
ft dear idea to llio tnaa who bears tbeni for the first time 
There oromatiY persons who really do not 'understatjil forms 
of writing' which may have become common to yon \V hen 
they find that conrteoas expre»5ions mean nothing, they 
think that a wilful deception has Wen practiced opon them 
And tn gencml, you should consider that people will nain- 
rally pnt (be largest con^iroclion npon every amhigoons 
eiprcfsion, and every term of coiirie«y which can be made 
to eipreos anything at all in their favour, 

5 It will often be necessary to see applicants ; and in 
this case yon must bear in mind tlint yon have not on'y 
the delusions for hope and the inismterprelation of lan- 
guage to contend against, bat al«o the imperfection of 
men’s memories If possible, therefore, do not let tb« 
interview be the termination of the matter ■ let it lead 
to something in writing so that yon may have an oppor- 
tonity of recording what yon wished to express Avoid n 
promising manuer ; as people will Im apt to find words 
for It. Uo not resort to evasive answers fer the porposn 
only uE bringing the interview to a clo^so ; nor sbriok 
from giving a distinct di-nial, merely beciU'C thn 
person to whom yon ooght to give it is before yon and 
yon vrctnld have to wiiness any pain which it might ooca. 
Sion. Let not that balance of justice which COrraption 
could not alter one hsir^s breadth, be altogether dxsinrbed 
by Sensibility, , • 

6 To determine in what case the refusal ct a euit 
should be accompaoied by rnsons, is a matter of constdT- 
ahle difficulty* It must depend yery much on what por- 
tion of the truth yon are able to bring forward This was 
mentioned t efore as a general principle in the tran>ac- 
tion of business, and it may be well to abide by h to 
answering applications. Ton will naturally endeavour 
lio give eomewhat of a detailed explanation when yon 
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are desirous o£ showing re'pect to the person whom you 
are addressing ; but, if the explanation is not a sound or 
a conapleto one, it would be better to see' whether the 
respect could not bo shown in some other way. 

7. In many cases, and especially when the suit is a 
mere proiect of effronteiy, it will perhaps bo prudent tn 
refuse, without entering at all upon the grounds of yonr 
refn-al. In an explanation addressed te the applicant, yon 
will be apt to omit fho special reasons for yonr refusal, as^ 
they ate likely to be such as would mortify his feelf-lovo ; 
and so you lay your-elf open to an accusation of unfairness, 
when he finds, perhaps, that you have selected some other 
person, who came as folly within the scope of your general 
ol)3ectinns a« he did himself. Theiefore, where yon are not 
required, and do not like, to give special reasons, it may 
often be the best course simply to refuse, or to conch your 
refusal in impregnable generalities. 

' 8. Remember ihat in giving any reason at all for re- 

fusing, you lay some foundation fora future request. 

9. Tho«e who have constantly to deal with suitors are 
in danger of giving way too ranch to di«gust at the intru- 
sion, iinportuni'y. and egotism which they meet with. As 
an antidote to this, they should remember that the suit which 
is ‘a matter of busine''s to them, and which, perhaps, fiom 
its hopelo‘>snes‘», they look upon with little interest, seems 
to the suitor himself a thing of absorbing importance. And 
they should txpect a man in distress to be as unreasonable 
os a sick person, and as much occupied by his own disorder. 

I ■ 

XIII— INTERVIEWS ' ‘ • 

j 

■ 1. Theke is much that cannot be done without inter- 

'views. It would often require great labour, not only '.on 
your part but also on the part of others whom yon cannot 
commnnd, to effect by means of writing what, may easily be 
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aceQmpliabfd in a aingls ioierTtcw Th* [wn may !•« a snrfer, 
bat the tonga® is a nicer iDjironifnt Id talking, most 
mm (ooaer or later abow wbat i* npp^rtnoit in their minds; 
and tbts gires a pt*coriar interest lo rertai cnmmontcailoin. 
Beside’, there are looks, and tones, and gesinres, which form 
a eigaihcant language ot their ownt. In short, intefFiewi 
may be made very nsefnl ; and are, in general, somewhat 
hazardoQs things ; fcnt many people look, npoo them rather 
as the pastime i,£ basiness than as a part of ft requiring 
great discretion 

3 , Interriewj are perhaps ot most ralne srheli they 
bring together several coofiictiog interests or opuitoas, each 
ot which has ihns an. oppoitnnity ascertaining the amount 
and Tariety of opposition which it mo’t expect, and so is 
TTom into tnoderattoQ, U would ’lake a great deal ot 
'Writing to effect this. 

*' t ^ 

3 Interviews are to resorted to when yon wish to 
prevent the other party from pledging himtelf upon a 
■matter which requires much expUntUon ; when you »eo 
what Will probably he hie answer to your first (propoei- 
tion, and know that you have a good rejoinder, which 
jon would wi’h him to hear before he commits himself 
by writing upon the subject. In cases of this kind, 
however, there is the similar danger of a man’s talking 
himself into obstinacy before ho has heard sU that yoc 
have to say. ^ 

4. Interviews are very eerviceable in those maiters 
where you would *t ouce be able to come to a decision, if 
jou did not know the real lochnatioD of the other parties 
concerned; and, in general, '■yoq should lake care occa- 
sionally to see those with whom yon are dealing, if the 
thing in question is likely to he much inflaeticed by their 
individual peculiarities, and you require a knowledge of 
the men. Now this is the ca«e with the createst part of 
Boman affairs ’ . , 
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5. You frequently want verbal communication in order 
40 encourage the timid, to settle the undecided, and to bring 
-on some definite stage in the proceedings. 

6. The above are instances in which interviews are to 
be sought for on their own account ; but they are some- 
times necessary, merely because people will not be satisfied 
without them. There are persons who can hardly believe 
that their arguments have been attended to until they have 
■had verbal evidence of the fact. They think that they could 
■easily answer all your objections, and that they should cer- 
tainly succeed in persuading you, if they had an opportunity 
•of discussing (he matter orally ; and it may be of importance 
to remove (his delnsion by interview. 

7. On the other hand interviews are to bo avoided, when 
you have reasons which determine your mind, but which 
jou cannot give to the other party. If yon do accede to an 
’interview, you are almost certain to be tempted into giving 
some reasons, and these not being the strong ones, will very 
likely admit of a fair answer; and so, after much shuffling, 
yoa \vill be obliged to resort to an appearance of mere 
wilfulness at last. 

8. You should also be averse to transacting business 

verbally with very eager, sanguine persons, unless you feel 
llmt yon have sufficient force and readiness for it. There are 
people who do not understand any dissent or opposition on 
your part, unless it is made very manifest. They are fully 
prepossessed by their own views, and they go on talking as 
if you agreed with them. Perhaps you feel a delicacy in 
anterrupling them, and undeceiving them at once. The time 
for doing so passes by ; and ever afterwards they quote you 
as an authority for all their folly. Or' it ends by your going 
=away pledged to a course of conduct which is anything but 
what you approve. ‘ ’ ' 

9. But perhaps there are no interviews less to be sought 
after than those in which you have to appear in connection 
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wilh one or two otlier partiei who have pxsclly tho aamo 
Interest In the matter ns year fwn and mnst he to 

speak joor fentimenta, hnt wiih whom yon have had **j^*'® 
or no prevhtn* commnni cation ; or who^c jadgmrnt yon find 
that yon cannot rely npon In *nth n cai*e yon afo c***** 
tioually in dirger oJ being compromised hy the indiscretion 
ot any one of your o'«tH;iate3- i^or you do tint like to dii'Own 
one of your own side before the adverse party ; or ynu nro 
afraid i>I taking all the odiuoaof cpposluonon jourseK \ou 
may porhaps be quite certain tint your inil i scree t ally would 
be as ett^ious as y mrselE to recall hi? words if ho cooM per* 
ceive their consequences , hot the'e are things which you 
cannot explain to him in that company, 

10, The men who profit left by Interviews nre oftoti 
those who are most inclined to resort to them. They nrs 
Itresolnte persons, who wish to avoid pledging themselves 
to anything, and so they chooao an in' ervjew as ihft sifeat 
course which occurs to them, B-*inJea it looks like pro- 
gress and makes them, as they say, see their way, Su'h 
persons, however, are very soon entangled in their own 
words, or they aro oppressed by the earnest opiuiona of the 
people they meet For lo conduct an miervlow m the 
manner which' they Intend, would require them to have «t 
command that courage and decision which they never 
aUain, without along and miserly weighing of consequences 

'I Indolent persons are very apt to rvaorttouiter- 
views ; for it saves them I bo trpahle of thinking steadily'^ 
and of expressing thfrasdses wi h precision, which lliay 
are culled npon to do, i! they come to write olKint the sub- 
ject Now they certamly may leam a great deal in a ►h <rt 
time, sod with very little tronble, by lUeuns of an interview j 
but it ibej have to ti»ke op the position ot an antagonist, ot 
a judge or indeed any bnt that of a learner, then it is very 
unsafe to indulge in an interview, withoat having prepared 
themselves fur It, i , ,, 
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12. To conduct an interview succossEully, reqnirea not 
only information and force of character, but also a certain 
intellectual readiness. People are so apt to think that there 
are but two ways in which a thing can terminate. They are 
ignorant of the number of combinations which even a few 
circumstances will admit of. And perhaps a proposal is 
made which they are totally unprepared for, and which they 
cannot deal with, from being unable to apprehend with 
sufficient quickness its main drift and consequences. 

13. There are cases where the persons meeting are upon 
no term of equality respecting the interview; where oner 
nf them has a great deal to maintain, and the other nothing 
to lose. Such an instance occurs in the case of a minister 
receiving a deputation. He has the interests of the putdic to 
maintain, and the intentions of the Government to keep- 
concealed. He has to show that he fully understands the 
arguments laid before him ; and all the while to conceal his 
own bias and to keep himself perfectly free from any pledge. 
Any member of the deputation may utter anything that be 
pleases without much harm coming of it ; but every word 
that the minister says is liable to be interpreted against hinr 
to the uttermost. There are similar occasions in private- 
life, w’here a man has to act upon the defensive, and where 
the interview may be ''considered not as a battle, but as » 
siege. A man should then couSne himself to few words. 
He should bring forward his strongest arguments only, and 
not state too many of them at a time ; for he should keep a. 
good force in reserve. Besides, it will be mneh more diffi- 
cnlt for the other party to mystify and pervert a few argu- 
ments than a set speech. And he will leave them no room 
for gaining a semblance of victory by answering the unim- 
portant parts of his statement. 

14. Again, whatever readiness and knowledge of the 
subject he may possess, he should have somebody by him 
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od hia Biile For ho is opposod nnmhers, and mast ex- 
pect that 8raoog*t them thora 'will alitrajs Lo some one ready 
to meet hii argnmeuts, if not with argnments, at any rate 
with the prop'*r fallacies , or at leas^ that thofo will bo some 
ono etnpid enough to commence replying withoat an answer 
He shonld therefore haao a person who shonld be alle to 
aid him ID replying , and there will iitisfaaitoa in har- 
ing somebody iti the room who Is tjot in a hostile position 
towards bim Besides be will wa^ a witness , tor ho must 
not tmagmetbat the namber oE bis Opponents is any safeguard 
against misrepresentation hot rather a cans'*, in most people, 
*5 jsjm) lev Ewho^ cf Ab6 

lastly, the most precise man m the world, i£ he speaks 
much on any matter, may be glad to hear what was 
the impression upon another persons mind, in short, 
to see whether he conrejed ex^ictly what he meant to 
conrey 

15 The best precaution, how^Tor, which any man can 

lake under these circnmsLmces, is to state m writing, at the 
conclnsion of the interview, the substance of what be appre- 
hends to hare been said and of wl,,t he intends to do This 
would require great readiness and the most earnest alien 
lion , but, m the end, it would save very much trouble and 
misapprehension A similar prac^ce might be adopted m 
most mterriewB oE bnsineas, waere the subject would warrant 
inch a formality It would not ot,]y good ja itself, bat 

Its loaaence would be felt throughout the interriew , and 
people would come prepared and sy^uld speak with precision 
when there was an immedule prospect of their statementa 
me ng recorded 
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XIV -OF CODNGILS, COMMISSION'S, AND, 

IN GENERAL, OF BODIES OF MEN CALLED 
TOGETHER TO COUNSEL OR TO DIRECT. 

1. Such bodies are the fly-wheels and safety-valves ot 
the machinery of business. They are sometimes looked upon 
as superfluities, but by their means the motion is equalised, 
and a great force is applied with little danger. 

2. They are apt contrivances for obtaining an average 
of opinions, for insuring freedom from corruption, and the 
reputation of that freedom. On ordinary occasions they are 
more courageous than most individuals. They can bear 
odium better. The world seldom looks to personal charac- 
ter as the predominating cause of any of their doings, though 
this is one of the first things which occurs to it when the 
public acts of any individual are in question. The very in- 
distinctness which belongs to their corporate existence adds 
a certain weight to their decisions. 


3. Councils are serviceable as affording some means of 
judging how things are likely to be generally received, it 
is seldom that any one person, however capable he may be 
of framing, or of executing a good measure, can come to a 
satisfactory conclusion as to the various appearances w ic 
that measure will present, or can be ma ® ’ 

toothers. In some instances ‘ he may be so little under 
the influence of the common prejudices aroun im, ° 
to understand their force, and therefore not ° , 

a new thing will be received. Now, if he as ® °PP , 
ity of consulting several persons together, he wi ^ • c __ 

have the advantage of their common sense an join 
ation,but he will also have a chance of hearing 
the common nonsense of ordinary men upon •• 

and of providing as far as possible against i 

' 4. On the other hand, these bodies are , 

by the division of responsibility to sloth , a 
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dealing vith things soperScially , dud inaciamtel/. An- 
oiher evil is the want o£ that contiaauy of purpose in 
their proceedings which is to ba found in lliCJO o£ nu indiTi- 
daal , 

5 As it tends directly to dimmish many oE the ad- 
vanJagej before meptionfd, jt J*, in general, a wrong thing 
'for a member oE a council or comtttissioo to let the on Ur 
world know that his private opinton i$ adverse to any oE the 
decifiona oE hie colleagues ; or indeed to indicate the part, 
whatever it may have been, that has tahen in the trane* 
actions of the general body. 

0 The proper nnmf>er of person to constitute each 
bodies must vary according to the pnrpose fof which they 
are called together 8ach & natnher as would afford any 
temptation for omtoncal display tbonld in general be 
avoided. Another limit, which it may be prudent to adopt, 
is to have only so many members as to make it poesihio lu 
most cases for each to make a part jn the proceedings By 
faavicg a greater aomber, yon wil} not ensare more scrutiny 
into the badness It will still be done by a few ; but with 
a feeling of less reiponiihilitj thun if they were left to 
ibemaelves, and with the interruptions and inconvenience 
arising from the nnmber of person# present. Besides, the 
greater the nnmber, the more likelihood is of parties being 
formed in the conncil. ' 


* • ^iVhelher the numbers are many or few, there should 
be Eormahiies, Strictly mainUined^ This b essenlial in the 
conduct of hnsiness Otherwise there wHl be snch a eute of 
thiugs as that described by Fepy, b hi, account of a meet- 
ly of the Privy Council; which, like most of hb descrin- 
W,one£ees to true to the life ' Went to a committee 
of the council to discourse concerning pressing of men ; 
hut ^rd : MOW they meet ; never Bit down ; one comes now 
another goes, then comes another ; one compUming that no- 
thing 1 # done, another swearing that he hafh been there those 
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iwo horn's and nobody come. At last my Lord Annosley 
says, ‘‘ 1 thsnk we mn*'t be forcfd to get the Sing to come 
to every Committee ; for I do not see that tve do anything 
at any time but when he is here.” 

8. The great art of making use of councils, commissions, 

and such like bodies, is to know what kind of matter to pat 
before them, and iu what state to present it. ‘There be 
three parts of business, the preparation ; the debate, or exa- 
minitinn ; and the peifection ; whereof, if yon look for dis- 
patch, let the middle only be the work of many,, and the 
first and last the work of few.’ * i i 

9. There is likely to be a great waste of time and labour 
when a thing is bi ought in all its first vagueness to be debated 
or examined by a number of persons. And there will be 
much in the ‘preparation’ and ‘perfection’ of a matter which 
will only become confused by being snbmitted to a full 
assembly. You might as well think of making love by a 
council or a board. It should therefore be the business of 
some one, either in the council or subordinate to it, to bring 
the matter forward in a distinct and definite shape. Other- 
wise there will be a wilderness of things said before yon 
arrive at any legitimate point of discussion. And hence 
Bacon adds. ‘ The proceeding upon somewhat conceived in 
writing doth for the most part facilitate dispatch ; for 
though it should be wholly rejected, yet that negative is 
more pregnant of direction than an ^indefinite, as ashes are 
more generative than the dust.’ 

10. In order to bring the responsibility of any act of 
the general body home to the individuals composing it, no 
method seems so good as that of requiring the signatnres 
of a large proportion of the council or commission to the 
directions given in the matter. Even the most careless 
people have a sort of aversion to signing thing which they 
have never considered. This plan is better than requiring 


Bacon’s Estay on Ditpaich, 
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the signatnres tf the wtol-j body For it U losi IikeTy lo 
d?geaerat.e into a mere forinalilf : And besides, the oiner 
coarse would give any one crotchety tnan too great a power 
of binderance 

11. The responsibility, also, those persons who aettle 
the deUils o£ a matter, whether secretaries, or Committees oF 
the council, sh mid be clearly attested either by thfilT signa- 
tures, or by a roemoraodora showing that part ot the busi- 
ness has been enlmsted to Lfaen. 

12. As to the hind oF men to be specially chosen or re- 
jected, it wonld be triQmg to lay down any minnte rnles 
"you oFten reqnire a diversity o! nature*, in order that the 
Tanon 8 modes oF acting congenial to diSerent^ minds and 
tempers should have an opportnotty oF being canvassed. 

13 IVhen a man^s Fanlts are those which come to the- 

anrface in social life, they mast he noted as certain binder* 
ances to his mefnlness at a member of any oF these bodte:* 
A man may be proud or selfish, and yet a good conncillor ; 
ho may be secretly ill tempered, ftnd yet a reasonable maa 
in bis converse with the world, rapablo oE bearing oppoei* 
tion, and an excellent co-adjotor ; bot if he is vainr 
or fond ol disputes, or dictatorial, yon knonr that his 
efiioiency in a council most to a certain extent be counter- 
acted. 1 

14 Those men a^e the grace and strength oF conneiTs 
who are of that healthEol nature which is content to take 
defeat with good bumonr, and oF that practical torn of mind 
which makes them set heartily to work upon plans and pro- 
positions which have been originated in opposition lo' their 
jodgnient ; who are notanxioni to shift responsibility upon 
others ; and who do not allnde to their former objections 
with triomph, when those objections come to be borne 
out by the reanlt. ' In acting with such persons yon 
are 'at yonr ease You counsel a mCerely and boldly, and 
not with a timorons regard to yonr own part in the matter. 
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• men who have method, and as it were, a judi- 

3ial intellecfc, are most yalnable councillors. ‘Without some- 
sucnri a council; a great deal of cleverness goes for nothing: 
as there IS nobody to see what has been stated and answered’ 
to what; their deliberations tend, and what progress has been 
made, bnch persons can gather the sense of a mixed assem- 
y and suggest some line of action which may honestly 
meet the different views of the various members. They will 
bring back the subject matter when it has all but floated 
away,^ while the others have been looking for sea-weed, or 
tbrouung stones at one another on the shore. 

XY.— PARTY-SPIRIT. 

1. PAKTr-SPiniT gives a pretext for the exercise of such 

scorn and malice, as could not be tolerated if they did not 
claim to have their origin in fervent wishes for the public 
Yclfare. It consumes in idle contests that energy which the 
Stale has need of.- By the perpetual interchange of hard 
names it tends to make a people suspicious and uncharitable • 
or it inclines them to think lightly of the kind of offences 
which they hear so often charged against their most eminent 
public men ; or it ‘ gives them a habit of using epithets'and 
affecting sensations of moral indignation which bear no pro- 
portion to ' the thing itself,' or to their own real feelings 
about the thing ; of taking the names of Truth and Virtue in 
vain,’ ' ■ . ' ... 

2. Under the influence of party-spirit, a nation some- 
times acts towards its dependencies, and in its foreign rela- 
tions, not with the whole force of the .country, but with a 
portion, of it only, bearing some reference to the excess of 
itrength in the ruling party. 

'3. ' Party-spirit makes people abjure'indopendent think- 
■ng.' It' can-, leave nothing alone,' ■ It must uplift a hand 

H. E.-6 
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in eyetY mao'a quarrel, as a katghUorrant of olil, bat with 
small seafio oE chitalry It forces iLs odious friendship or its 
iioprovcked hosiilitY where neither ti fitting- Even the wisest 
require to bo constantly on their gnard ngainst it , or Us 
josidioua prejodices, like dirt and iD^ecls on the gb^s of a 
telescope, will blur the view, and make th“in sea jtraogn 
monsters where there are none. , , t 

4. Party-spirli incites people io attack with rashness, 
and to defend wilhont sincerity Vtolenll partisans are apt 
to treat a political opponent in such a manner, when (hey 
argue with liim, So as to make the question quite personal, as 
if he had been present, as it were, and s chief agent in all the 
crimes which they atlrihote to Ins party Nor does the 

accused hesitate to take the itiatier'~apoti himself, and. In 
fancied salf-defence, to justify things which otherwise he 
would not hesitate, for one momtnt, to condemn < 

I i 

5 These evils most not he allowed to take shelter under 
the unfounded supposition that parly deaUngs are dififerent 
from anything else in the world, and that they are to i>e 
governed by much looser taw* than iho'c jwhich regulate 
any other human affaire ft is a very dangerous thing to 
acknowledge two sorts of truth, two kinds of chanty, 

{ 

6 la there no harm in never looking further than the 
worst motive that can possibly be imagined for the sotions 
oE our political adversaries ? Are wo to consider the opposite 
pirty as so many Samantaos , and is there nothing that wo 
have ever heard or read, which shoald Induce us to abate our 
dewtsh antipathy to these brethren of ours who do not wor- 
ship at our temple ? This la an illustration from which 
political bigots cannot escape Sven their own pretensions 
of being always in the right will only Wiag the tostanoo 
more home to them The Jews were right aWnl the matter 
in diipute between them and the Samaritans. ,* Salvation is 
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'’5’itb the: Jews.’, Bat this is. never held oat to us as any 
Justification of their behaviour. 

•; 7. To 'hear, some men talk one would suppose that polir 
tical distinctions.were natural distinctions ; and that they, 
depended upon, a man’s personal qualities. These people 
seem to, think that all the good are ranged in a row. on. one 
side, and all the bad on the other. . Now the utmost that 
can reasonably bo, alleged is, that there exists in most men a 
predisposition to one or other of the two great par, ties .whick 
are to be found in every free country ; but this cannot,’ be, 
depended upon as the cause which determines men in general 
to attach themselves to a parly. ' ■ • ■ 

• 8.' As it is^ some range them selves on one side, and some 
on the other, Just as they us^'to do ip their school games, and 
with about as much reflection. • A large number of persons, 
in all ranks hold hereditary opinions. There are; thousands 
who make their convictions on all political subjects suli^ 
servient to their feelings as members of a' class, and -'Id what 
they believe to be the interdsts of that class. ’ Then there 
are those who think whatever the little mob in which they 
live pleases to think '; and this is the most comfortable way 
of thinking. Direct self-interest decides feome inen. The 
merest accidents determine others. For instance, how 'much 
of a man’s opinions through life will depend upon any strong- 
minded or earnest person Ihat he'may have lived’with’ at a 
time when he was uninformed hinisblf arid malleable; Remem- 
ber, too, that it ' requires but a slight bias' to send a man 
into a party t for let biih agree with it only in a few points, 
and he will be, set down as belonging to it... Then, perhaps, 
be is called u'pon to act-.in some waj’or other politically, and 
a very litlle determines a man whose thoughts upon the sub- 
ject altogether have been few and vague. Thus a. political 
character is impressed, upon him withontihis having had 
much'to do in'the. matter ; but' afterwards, many things will 
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probttUy occur todeepeu that impression, and to make Wia 

a decided partisan, ^ . . 

9 A tro0 analysis oE the composition ot parties 'wonm 
ftEEord a good les’on of political tolerance We ahoald learn 
from it what a mixed thing a party is • that there is no am- 
gie law that will explain its cohesion t and atili less i* there 
any good grotmd for insisting that the distinctions of party 
haTe their origin in moral worth or tnrpitnde 

10, Tt is o£ importance that we shonld train onrsel^es 
io make the QUiogntlowance for the political prejtjdices of 
others. 

11 . pascal asks, * Whence comes it to pass that we haye 
so much patience with those who are maimed in body, and 
so little with those who are defectirs in mind P And he 
says, * it is because the cripple acknowledges that we have 
the nse of onr legs ; whereas the fool obstinately maintains 
that we are the persons who halt in anderstanding With* 
out this diSereuca in the case, neither object wonld more onr 
resentment, bat both onr compassion ’ We might try to 
orerlook this difference, and find It an aid to chanty to 
consider that men’s prejnd'ces are the sime kind of things 
as their personal defects Whether a man is labonnng 
under eoma degree of ’physical deafness, or under some 
strong prejudice, which being ever by his side, is always 
sure of the first hearing, and produces a sort of numbness 
to anything else • it comes nearly to the same thing as 
regards the weight which he is likely to attach to any of onr 
arguments, when adrerse Io his prejndtee, i In both cases 
the cause is decided without oar being folly heard 

, 12^ fiat at the same time that we hare recourse to 

such mew a' the aboxe, to moderate our impatience oE 
other people’s prejudices, we should keep a rigiUnt watch 
on our own ' We often forget that we are partisans our- 
eelres, ^i,cl that we are coutendtng with partisans W® 
first gWe onrselTei - credit, for' a judicial impartiality m 
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all. ihai concerns' pnblic aEEairs, and then call npon onr 
opponents actnally to be as impartial as we assert onrr 
selves to be. But few of ns, I suspect, have any right 
to take this high ground. Our passions master us ; and 
we know them to be our enemies. Onr prejudices imprison 
us ; and like madmen, we take our jailors for a guard 
of honour. 

13. I do not mean to suggest that truth and right 
are always to be found in middle courses ; or that there 
is anything particularly philosophic in concluding that 
‘ both parties are in the wrong,’ and , ‘ that there is a 
great deal to be said on both sides of the question,’ — 
phrases which- may belong to indolence as well us to 
charity and candour. Let a man have a hearty strong 
opinion, and strive by, all fair means to bring it into 
action — if it is, in truth, ani opinion, and pot a thing 
inhaled like some infectious disorder. 

•14. May persons persnade themselves that the life and 
well-being ’ of a State are something like their own. fleet- 
ing health and brief prosperity. And hence they see 
portentous things in every subject of political dispute. 
Such fancies and much to the intolerance of parly-spirit. 
Bat the State will bear much killing. It has outlived 
many generations of political prophets — and it may survive 
the present ones. 

15. Divisions in a Slate are a necessary consequence of 
freedom ; and the practical question is not to dispense 
with party, but to make the most good of it. The contest 
must exist : but it may have something of generosity in 
it. And how is this to be ? Not by the better kind of 
men abstaining from any attention to politics, or shun- 
ning party connexions altogether. Staying away from 
a danger which in many instances it is their duty to 
face, would bo but a poor way of keeping themselves 
safe. It would be a doubtful policy to encourage political 
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Jddiffcrenca as a cars for flia ctiIj of partj-^pirJf, 

){ it were a certain cnro^ tmt wh cannot tike tint (or 
granted, e*pecialty wken wo ol^'erre that the ticos of 
party sro not always to be ieen most in those who b*iTt* 
the most earaest political (eeliogs Indeed, the attach- 
ment to a party may he, and often is, an affection of the 
most gfinfijoDS kind and Jt roust, Jl think, I e allowed 
that ere i with men who do not discern the trae end of 
party, nor its limits, party spirit Is often a rads Lind of 
patriotism 

16 Iha qnestion, then, is how to regnlats porty-spint 
like all other ntfectlons, its tendency is to otmpread 
tbs whole character One who has nothing in his Soul 
fo resist It, or mu(.h that nssimitates with its worst in- 
fluence*, IS carried away by it to OTil But a good man 
will show the earnestness of bts atiacbmenl to his parly 
ly bis endearonr to elerate its character, and In the 
utmost heat of party contests, he will try to tsalntam a 
lore of troth, and a regard for the chanties of life 
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NOTES ON THE MOTTO 
PART I 

That— now we ahonid naa ‘Svbo.’’ Knows— rsalisea ; anderstnnda- 

thoroaf;hly or folly. He. Knows— tUe paraoQ who realiaep or 

tUoroogbly onderatands ; the pereon who folly comprohenda. How 
oertainly — what o small degrco of troth or definiteness. The 
w'ord * certainty ' is ossd hero in opposition to the word naccrtainty 
which looana vagooncaa — hence the meaning ia what a great degree 
of vagooness. There is— there is to bo found ; there may bo foond. 
Hamau dlsoonrses — diaoassioos and theses on controvereial enbjects 
written by men— note — that this is n reflection on the nltaiDmenta of 

the banian mind. How — the fad that. "We part — we have only 

an iraperfeol and partial knowledge of the things or alloira concerning 
which we have any information. And part— and as regards that 
which wo do not know vre express or slate merely what we sormise. 

Every thing — every matter. Whereof — of which. We little 

— have aotno slight knowledge. Are — note the positivcncss of the 
aseerlion hero, the writer makes a positive declaration that we know 

a very little as compared with what we do not know. In more — 

another archaic form of espression mooning, “of mnoh more.’’ Must — 
this word convoys the idea that there is not a third possibility. Either 
— this word states the two poasiblHtica that exist. Be content — be 
satisfied. With bear — with that degree or emonnt of the know- 

ledge of them that the matters aro open to— i.e., that they are soscepti- 
ble of. Or get — or as he can acquire or attain. Or else— or other- 
wise— this introdooea the other possibility. Must... ...seek — shoold 

ootnnder any circnmstances try or endeavonr. To alter— to change— 
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the iituDiDg!i tW iV)» iQiD who irth»et lh« m 

tbingsiUtod tbaw will Bot,i(s. T<J„,^optnlOn— W todooo toy pwwo 
to chin(p til* Ti4w o£ thiogi Md tdopt It* OM lagRMttd (o bln> t>y 
•Dotbtf p^rtos or tumttTf oo th* j^mod tbit tb* latter porioo « iT bl* 
own iri#Tf ti tnor* correct than tb« ooo wbiob h* miloUia* Fof— • 
bccioas Grcateat— ItrgMt Part— pjrtioo I)I* 03 itr*ei— writing 
Tbat ar8~-tbit ars given by pablicatton to tbo pobbe. It — bole tint 
" It foHonring diacoaree* ”, i *.*, siogs'tr follomog i ploral Iwm, 
ttow* that diec'Mjrie* ti oaad Sa a colloctira fense Ii ^bnl— la only 
H&&P —large pill or C(4leotiMi-^btiic* a large Ijfiaatity 8 ib« tbo 
tovealitoa oC tbe lit oC ptiatiog, the atrsonal of pobUihod matter bad 
iDcreaged eoiKiderabty— beoc* the rtae of the word ^ heap.” Probnbls 
iadnosmont— argqmenta that have only e portaattfo and problcmalle 
force bat tre uot coodaiive PtaaelblUUeti'-^gaEDeDta or reaaooiDg* 
that appealed to oae*a feel) a ga and prej ad icea and ao seemed to tbem 
to be soqad bat were really merely coojecturet Trhlcb ihoOgh appcafiRj; 
to be Into might equally be notrao. 'Wltb ent8rtaiDffiSDts~^Wsef 
aUtementa of opiotob 'Which on aceottot of than tlevtttieaa ^stre oalenU^ 
ted to lodace people to accept them sa aUtemeoU of troth, Tba 
uotleea— the heap of literature pobliabed on any particalar anbfect. 
la«u tlsUke— notice the oca of Ibe doable negative bise, which pro- 
docea a poaitive mumog— ‘henc«-~{s like , pirtlkta uk the nitar* of 
The ,«.b8ttle— -Ibe pabbahed itatementa uf the Incident* that oecarred 
doriDg the ooorse of S battle Story mau— every prrKKi vrbo gtvta 
ID icconot u£ the locidenta that oeearred lo the conrio of a pirticaTar 
Uttle, T«Us„,„,tn.lo~^lvee a Mttalitn w attoont which ditlera 
from the narrative or acconut givta by another SometUeg—be 
etatmg or de*of ibing That„. niaw -of which he Waa an eyo'witneaas- 
hflnglod with— mtied with , being interwoven with * being combined 
with Great t«4 -rf* no* things ‘—many incidenti tnelodad in thonirratiTo 1 
■Whloh „ not— of which he waa not aa eye-witnei*— which i he did i 
not see wllhhia own eyee and heooe the tralb of which be eoalj not 
frbm hit pmoTial experience gnirantce. * , , 
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{A’bte . — ^The writer is Eere comparing tbe discourse or book pnblish- 

by people on ibe affairs of every day interest with tbe account given 
by raen of battles, and he states that jast as the latter inolnde in their 
narrative what they did not see as well as what they really see so tbe 
former combine with what they know, that which is merely matter of 
•conjecture on their part]. 

His eyes — that which he really sa-u’ ; the incidents which he wit- 
nessed with his own eyes. His fear — the incidents related in his 
narrative which fear induced him to surmise. Joining together — 
uniting. Ecpially — to the same extent or degree. In the instmotlons 
— in his giving publication to those parts of his narrative which State 

facts, i.e., actual occurrences. The illusion— those ststeraents in hia 
\ 

narrative which were not based on fact but on surmise and hence being 
untrue were calculated to deceive one who derived hia information of the 
battle from the published account of it. These— matter of this descrip- 
tion. Make up— constitute the main part of. Make stories—^ 

are what stories of this ssrt mostly consist of. 

[A^ote. — There is a lovely simile in this motto. The uncertainly of 
'writings of a controversial or abstract cbaractor is compared to tbe 
inaccuracy of tbe accounts of a battle given by those who describe them. 
Just os a man who writes on account ‘of a battle incladesin his narrative 
what he actually sees along with %vhnt he does not see but ■whioh^ his 
imagination, impelled by fear, calls forth before his mind's eye, so the 
writer on abstract subjects includes in his treatise soiaethiDg of trnth or 
definitely ascertained knowledge together with a considerable amount of 
matter bAwd merelj' on sarmise or conjecture.] •' ' ' ' 

Explanation.— The person who fnlly understands or realises what' 
a small amount of definitely ascertained truth there is embodied 'in ’ the 
writings of men on abstract sobjeotej-and that as a’ matter of'fact in^ our 
expression of opinion, we only state the little that, under existing .-cir- 
cumstances, we can know, together with a great deal what .wo merely 
conjecture, and that if of any subject we have .definite knowledge »of a 
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PD*n portion el il, wo know noikice ol Hie l»rs« petUco «£ it— lacN 
1 periom when ({iTing wpreFBioo to bii epiBioo* will b# letiefisd witb 
tiuktng taeh sUietneote vn connect on with hie tnbjert m can nnAer tUn 
etrcmmtsncn be known ebont it, or na he baa been able to acqotre a 
definitu knowledge of, otherwise be mnet not cndeiTonr tJnd« eor 
eircnmetaoees to indaoe another person to change or alter hie tIcw of 
tflaira 00 the strength of the optniona propounded by him And tb* 
teaaon for this ii that the greater namher of the booki on abelroct 
anbjecta that are published in this world coosist of nothing but a brge 
ijna&tity of snisnaw and alltgatiocs intended to captivate the fancy 
of the reader, in fact they resemble the accnant given of a battle by 
different men which nry, the one from the other, because the narrator 
dnites with the acconot of what ho aaw an account of whit he tmagincd 
be bad seen, the latter be ng presented to hia mind ■ eye by his iraegma 
tion, thereby tnclud ng tn the ccxnplete ^ narrative an acconnt that lo 
partially true and part illy false All writings that are published IberO' 
fete eobsikt of aowsthing that is true cotnhioed fnlh aomelhing that la 
fstM — fear and the working of the author’s imag nition conlribating 
for the most part to esnae the additioo of tboae parts that are not based 
or founded on fact 


summahy 

This motto brings into prominence tbe important fact in conneclicn 
with all wntiDgi or books on sbetract subjects that they cmnbjoe wbat 
IS deSnitely known koowfcdgo with, what is merely surmise The writer 
then goes on to lay that one realises the fact thst the above it a neeea- 
way condition at the etatetnent of aUopioirm will not seek by means 
of bis writing to change the viewe of others merely on the ground that 
be has ptopoanded different views « hts publ shsd works. 

Helps's object In preparing h!s Hssaya wltb this motto 

Sir Ailhut Helps has prefaced the first ptrt of his “ Essays YYritten 
In The leterrals Of Bawnesi * wiib this motto tn order to infona tbo 
world tbit he does not Intend t» lay down any definite rulea hat roertly 
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to state his own 'vio'svB, the ootoome of his esperieoco of the world, for 
the information and enlightenment of the general pnblic. Ho is not a 
teacher who commands that what ho atntes ehonld bo done, bat a mere 
friend who advises in private, and leaves it to tho jad(?ment of his reader 
to follow or discard his advico ns the latter wishes, for there is no cer- 
tainty in “ haman disoonrses ” and a human being cannot presnme to 
lay down his own opinions as lawe which are infallible. 

Biographical notioe. 

, Jeremy Taylor, tho author of the oxtraot that forms the motto, was 
the third son of a Cambridge barber and was born in 1613. At the age 
of thirteen ha entered Cains Cullego, and became a fellow of All Souls, 
O.^tford (1635), Chaplain to Archbiehop Laud, and in 16 38 Eector of 
Appingham Bw JEp!seo/X!cy Jsstrted (IBiS) gained him the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity, During tho Civil War, Taylor is supposed to 
havo accompanied the royal army as a chaplain. After tho downfall 
of the cause of royalty he sought shelter in Woles, kept a school and 
found a patron in the Karl of Carbety, immortalised in the title of Tay- 
lor's still popular manual of devotion (1655). During the lost thirteen 
years of Taylor's enforced seclusion (I64;7-60) appeared ali his great 
works, some of them the most enduring monaments of sacred eloquence 
in the English language. His last years were clouded by domestic- 
sorrows, and he died in 16G9. He was above all things a preacher, and 
that especially of personal holiness. No poet ever excelled him in 
exquisito feeling for the sights and sounds of nature ; he has no rival 
in lofty and impassioned prose save Milton. His famous work, the 
J}uetor Duhltantium, from which the extract forming the motto to Part 
I of the essar's is taken, was published in 1660 and was the most learned 
and subtle of his works. Other well-known works of his were — Iii/« of 
GhrUl (1650) ; Holy Living and Lying ; GoUtetion of Oficet (1658), 
Sermonf, rfo. 
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NOTES ON THE EASSAYS. 

ESSAY I. 

ON PRACTICAL WISDOM 

P&ta 1 Aola — operitea btiogs aboat tbs ssflos effects. lo • 
Talod — ID eoonection with matters legarilinK which wo are called open 
to exerc se ear tnentil facalties. As— notice the introtlnction oE • iimile 
'GraTltailoa— a phjBiciI law whieb forranlates tbs f*ct Ibtt the earth 
I j roaian of the i omensenesj of ite a re attracts ill other smaller objects 
to It and keeps it on its surface, so that i£ an object by the exercise oE 
4iotiia other force were to be tltrown npwatds or away from the sorface 
t;f the earth it would be attmeted by the earth and would fall back 
aga D on to its sarfaca Th a law was discoveied by Sit Isaac Newton 
hlaterlal world—the siorld composed of physical objects— the w uld 
which IS cotup' Bed oE matter of palpable lubstaaco FtaotlOBl wisdom, 
Ac —In this kenttneo it la Important to clearly anderefand what jpruclifflil 
vifdcm ta — Its action on the mind le explained by Ihs writer , its nature 
and whit U does is alao sneDtiooeii but*^ the precise character of the 
facility for an it must be calf d, U not commented on Practical wisdom 

!a the faculty of m nd which enables na In form a correct judgmetit In 
conutetion with the conduct of the every day affairs of life— it is the 
faculty that enables one to exercise a nice diEcernment m relation to the 
affairs he Ends himseif in ihe niidat, and the ciroumstancee by which be 
^odi LimnelE auriouaded Hence the meaning la that juet as the force of 
grantaliou keepa a man in his proper place on the surface of this earth, 
an practical viiidetn euabba him to nudarsUnd aright the enrroundmgs 
iru ifit which he Is placed and *0 to act in a '’inannet most sditable to 
them and himself Combining— auttlng irhla''j8 elliptical— the 
antbor does not tell ns IS liat practical wiidotn combines, It combines 
Iht cooditioiis in which we are placed with the means we pOEseBsed 
oDcetitig them— « a , it preBcnii to rmr-*mittd a vivid pictnre of the 
oicnd licni In which we are placed and showi oi how we should set 
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nuder saoh clrcarastoncea. Keeping plaoee — makiDg na so act 

that in the resalt ererytliing will turn ont as it is most desirable 
tbnt it shoald Maintaining — ^keeping opj preasrring. IVIatual 
dependonoe — the dependonce of one npon another ; sncb a relation- 
aUip among the different or varioaa parts that the one will work in 
nnison or in connection with the others in a harmonions manner. 
Various — different ; several. Parts — concerns ; matters which; in 
accordance with the manner in which the world is at present con- 
Btitnted, mast affect or concern ns. Oar system — the totality of the 
conditions of the world under which wo live. 

Of. Tennyson — 

'‘Our Little Systems have their day, ‘ 

They have their day and cease to be, 

They are bat broken lights of Thee, 

And we, 0 Lord, are less than they.’* 

— In memvrianu 

The word System here is used in a very comprehensive aeose. Ifc 
comprises not only physical conditions but moral and intelleo- 
tnal — conditions as well. The totality of conditions prevailing in the 
world to the conditions of which we aro subject and nnder which we 
live on^ lives is meant. 

It ever — it is always; it is at times— the meaning is- 

that practical wisdom is never dormant or inactive — it always at 
Work, imparting to men the instinctive sagacity which it is its fnno- 
tioD to do. 

Reminding us —making as realise — shoald we be distracted to 
snch an extent as to forget the conditions by which wf are snr- 
ronnded, the faculty of practical wisdom recalls the exact situation to- 
Car minds. 

[Nofs. — ^The function ascribed by . Bishop Batltr to conscience in. 
the 'moral world rnay not inaptly be compared to the fanotion 
ascribed by Helps to Practical Wisdom in the realm of the condnet. 



of thfl ftff* » of ewy diy UEe Botb ire tegnlitora. Both «nobW 
o* to dis«rnih& correct tlirogta do iod to d utiogoisb it ffom tliat 
which is wrong Cioscieoco'^thfl iwsll toIw within tu 

s rsoDBtiotlj “ remnidiog ' ns of wfati w ngUt »nd wrong la relation 
to oar moral oonJocL Practical wisdom ‘ for «Ttr rentinda oa where 
we are, &c ’ 

■Whore "We are-^tha praaiaa catara or cbarjctar of Iba conditiona 
IQ wL ch we are placed — the exact nature of oat eatriBnidingE. Atid 
do — and what nndet the circainetaiicea in which wa are piscsd and 
theciudiliDoe by which we are earroandcd it le poesiblo for ni to 
4 cconipli(h or achieve Not ^fasoy — no in Vmaginetioo only — 

not if a different set of citoainatances frtin those which exist, 
-existed nut under c icamataDoes^CumpUtely diSerent from those 
which really exist Bot „ „ Ufa— bnt under letaallj existing 

circmnetancea , but ander thoi« circumstances which aelnally ecu 
iroot as 10 life It . - ua— the facnlly of Pract ca! Wiedom will 

not allow ns. Not that practical wiadnoi physically restrama ns, 
hdtil like conscience, tells ns whit we sbonld do and hence exer 
usesa restraimcg inSnencs on onr ictiona by pomting cat to ns the 
-fjght coTiraa of action To wait for— to reora n joacircs tilt wa are 
called npon to perform , to remain In a state o£ inactivity antil we 

caPed upon to perform. Dainty datiea-— dnCies the perform 
aoeo of which will be pleasing to ns Pleasant ^ttnag:tnatlan— 
fhe prformitiw of nhtch wtlJ appeal to oar imaginatioii , to the 
performance of which onr irosgtnation yrill be attracted or drawn— 
wltteh by attricfio^ oor imsgioation and thereby making it seem 
pUaainl to at will ihdnce ns to willingly perform themT * 

[Note -Bach dnliea are not at ,11 timea at hand to perform 
Some dahes are distinctly anpleasant and ,f not scIniJJy BopHeasaot, 
ate at least ardnons, entadiag luconveoieoce on the perfoiinsr of 
them. The implied meming ,g. ibit bad it oot 
ftcnlly of Practical Wisdom we sboald hare ayo.ded the enpleasant 
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daticB and performed only those that appealed to onr imsgination. 
Practical Wisdom liowever;prevenfs na from doing boJ • ' ‘ 

Insists upon our doing— lays it down as an imperative kw. tfaat 
wu shonld do.' Those— i’e., dnties. ' . ’ ' ■ ■ -j ’^rr - 1 , ' 

'Which us — with which we are at any tiina actually con- 

fronted ; which actually present themselves to ns in every day life 
— the meaning implied ' is that practical wisdom insists bh orir do- 
ing those duties w'ith which we are actually confronted in every 
day life whether those dnties be pleasant or not to perform; ' Alwrays 
— at air times. InoUnsd — disposed. To..,',,.6f— to estimate at its 

highest value. Of [..possasscs— the prevailing circurastdnbea, 

ha they good or bad— of the conditions w'hich are at its 'diposal. 
Is ...'...given - is not addicted. ' To;;.'..'....‘oTar— to' reflect or" think 
deeply on. . Those sohemes — those plans. Which...'. .'.on— which 
it would, have been possible. to execute." 'If— provided. '"What;..,.. 
Irro'vooabld— that which oaunol be recalled. Had,'..'. ..'Is-^ha'd' been 
ordered differently— 1 . e., had been conitit'uled in a 'manner different 
from that, in which it actually was. It. .US— practical wisdom 
does. not allow us. Waste— diraipate. ‘Energies— the' activity of 
our life. In regret— in lamenting over what might heye been — 

' “Of all sad things in word or deed, ^ !' !l.‘ 

■ The eaddost is this it might have been.’’. , 

: , — Emerson. 

In It — if we do that which practical wisdom prescribes or 

dictates! We '... ...sun— we only do that which we should do. 

Shadow — reflection cast by. Our burden — the weight ‘of the duty 
which we have to discharge, which is here likened to ' a load carried 
by a person on his back. Falls-^is reflected or is cast. Behind 118 
— at the back of ns. 

Explanation. — Practical ‘Wisdom operates in connection with the 
human mind in same manner as does gravitation in the material 
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wmR It eombinw »nl k»ip lb n?« io tWf p!»e<^, wd roiloUlns 
t OKitDa) dopeniaea iraan^ !be tatjco* p*rt» of oar It 

tlwiji roniind* ns -wberQ wo M ind wbit sro cin do, not ondsf in 
tnugiDSTj (lotiiJitiOD of thiQgf bo*' Iq real lif** PfiClIosl W(#iljin 
doM not tllovr ns to d^Ier ths potformioco of oot datte* until dotlf# 
plrisiDg to US ihonld prtsenl thtmwlTtt, bat tt mtuti on ouf domf 
tboao wbich *te iminodiStoIy preseoUd la oi. Prictitil Wisdom ii 
tlwsys iMlined to msko rooclt of ,wbst it poowssw sod Is not td* 
dicled to rfflfCt )cog oa thw plins whieh wonld bm been pl*ns* 
ibU ]f Ibe cirecmisttacoi btd bwn diCferint from wbtt tVj «ro 
Prscticit Wisdom wiH not tliasr ns to disstpits i*ar refrgto# lo 
mera longing Ifwidowbst Prscticsl Wisdom loggests ws sbill 
be doing vhst ws ought to do and tbs coDieqatncei of thit«e sctwna 
will bs most bene&cial to us 

P5ra,2. In ^ oorapletlon—iD order to leeotBpIiih anything 
The meeiUI— the inslmnjenlslity by which It »i eErcled Whlob- 
t-foT->wbich itseekitctfiDdiDurder to mtVe use of tlitm The 
iboitest— Us bneftst in charictcr, those which tike the least tim« 
to carry out The neaceet^lhose which are the tioiplest and 
wear the beet appesrsoces The heal—tbe most adraotigeout That 

, Imeglnad^ot which wo can thinlt, EoweTer--4ll the same. 
This ftdrantage— this fratare to tocommend Ihero Tliat«, .. 
, leaoh-'thst they ire taetna which msy be adopted withuot soy 
difficulty , that they are means which are always at hand for ni to 
adopt 

Explanatlon~In order to completely ichiese anything Pricti- 
.al Wiedom looks for mesns which are not the shortest, nw the 
neatest, nor the beat, but thoeo wLich srs nesreit at hand though 
they may not bo the best ibst can bo tmsgiiMd. In setectiog three 
means the point of advantigs which it hia Id tUw is tbit they utt 

ready at band for ns to adopt 

Para 3 Wa are llabla-we are always inbjecl (o the possibili- 
ty Constant ntlstatas-rep-sted enors. Abont^-ooncenilng. 
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Nature — esseotial characteristics. Until peroelve — so long as 

we do not realise. That consists -- that it is made np of. In— 

of. Any one— any single. Predominant— leading ; snpreme — that 
which controls nil the others Dlposltion — bent of mind. Bather 
— more. Certain harmony in a pnrlicnlar kind of agreement. 

The —man— the intellectnol and emotional affections of which 

bnroan natnre is sncceptible. Where — in the person in whom. This 

exists — the intollectnnl and emotional nifectioos work in 

nnisnn. There ends — those people are likely to have very de 

^sirablc ideals. Means — the meanb by which they B->pire to attain 
those ends. Judiciously — thunghtfnlly. Adopted — selected and 
acted upon in order to attain those ends. But — the anther means 
to say that the conditions that he has pointed ont above nnfortn- 

natoly do not obtain in all cases. As is- nnder the existing 

condition of things. Numerous Instances — many cases. Men— 

persons. With abilities— thongh they are immensely' clever; 

tliongh they poases.s v-'ry brilliant parts. Aooompllsh nothing — 

are not able to achieve any success in life. Apt wisdom — 

liable to change or alter onr opinion of what practical wisdom con- 
sists in. Aooording to — in such a manner ns to suit. Partioular 
fallings — specific weakness or shortcomings. The meaning is that 
wo are liable to alter onr views, so that they may conform with 

the specific or particular shortcomings of these men so that they 
will not be based npon any principle but upon particular inslances. 

Sometimes — at timog ; on some occasions., We think in — we 

are of opinion that it consists in. Having — entertaining. Ueflnite 
purpose — some distinct object in view ; some di.stinct object which 

wo have in view to attain. Being it — pnrsning it steadily and 

nnswervingly ; noting according to it without the high''st‘ deviatiorr. 
'But — note that this word introduces the case of a person who does 
what the writer has snggested but still does not attain the desired 

result. Take of — exomino or look into the case of ; consider 

H. E - 7 
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the pdBitmti tif De0ply— immeoB«!y , vety Selflsll porson— « 
person who niuBidere hf* (jw(t irfwftt aniJ s'^faniag^ only He> * 
porpoas— ht* nilf pn sm aelfish tnd' wii-h sitfrjtienl detproina- 
lioD lud rp^iliijin tt wOno— and the end he wiU pnrsaa wilt 
bo ft specific or d ttriniDed otw— i e , there wtlljbe no nn^ertatnty 
fe^sfdiB^ the pitpose he will patiae|.be(,jnsa be the ends or 

■objects best Ci 1 r ate 1 to serve hn own pcreotiftl end" Vary •••• 
too— la ill rrehibiUty ileo* tt— the pnrpoea or, object which the 

Bflfiih niiu w 11 parsna May upon— will not be entirely based 

apon tJnreasonablo expootntlona— things which he may reasm- 
ably expect ti W withio the range of aecomphehnieat or schteir ■ 
joent Ths obMOt— the pnrposa whch he desires to aco Mophih 
H* . . be desire^ toor a lbs at ac'iievjog- which be as- 

pires to acht'’e, thi acUievctneiil <r « 50 j nphabinant of which is 
m hia cenieinpUtioQ Sntsll thtQS— a matter of no very jurist 
tmportauci ,a VP j loa gmfieant matter or affair Bnl , , heart 
—but bsiti'p loosl dear to him, bat since it I'ngrosscB hie atteolion 
-compl«tel> Nil tr the re fetenv-fl hereto t» the sitoation of the tio-e 
in relitiin to tba eyes The nose is ei close to the eyes that l£ oii« 
concentrates In a gaze on hia cose he can see nothing el«c Heticc the 
parpoee or obj'ct of a relStb msa ao tbormighly eogrcieos fi’s da- 
SUM and hia mind that be can give hia thoughts to nothing 
beeidca or exic^it it Thera ttmas— there are bound to be occa- 
sion!, Ha 800— he will be able to cotnprebetid Nothing 

. It— nothing at all except it The words nsul describe the direu 
tiotia in whmh ^Uio Bight may be directed— upwards, Jownwards, md 
flideways— b^nre on any side Kay wisdom— may be unable 

to act in the manner in which a mib ittjpelled &v practical wisdom 
won Id act 

ExplftHfttlOQ —It la always possible to msbe iniatakee regarding 
the eeaeotul cl aracteristica of ' pTacUcal wisdom so long as we d > 
n-it realise that it does not conaiit m the prapunderaaca of any 
fsttiedar factiKv it disposition hut rather in a certain concord 
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among all the mental and emotinaat qnalities o£ a person. In tbe 
condact of those in whom this concord is to be found, we are not 
likely tn find nicely conceived ideals and^means ^ jndicionsly adopted to 
attain them. Bat it cannot be overlooked that as things are ordered at 
the present day, there are many instances of persona who, thongh they 
are men of brilliant parts, are nnabic to achieve snccesa in this world, 
and we are liable to alter oar notions regarding practical witdom in 
accordance, ith the specific shortcomings of men of this sort. At 
times we are inclined to think that practical wisdom consists in having 
some definite end to attain and in pnrsning it resolately. But this view 
will be seen to bo incorrect if w c consider the case of an immensely 
eelfibh person. He will have a definite object to view and he will pnrsne 
it with deterinination, bat since it will entirely engross hie attention and 
his affections he will not be able to give his thonghts to any thing else. 
The pnrpoae he has in view as his ideal or end may be most trifling, ha 
may have every hope of being able to attain it, bat since it will entirely 
engross his attention, he will be like a man who fixes his heart on the 
desire to gaze only on his nose and so will be precluded from seeing any 
thing beyond or beside his selGsh purpose. This being so ho will fall 
in practical wisdom the function of which is to maintain a mutual 
dependence among the various parts of our system. 

Para. 4 Soraetimes— at times — by some people. Supposed — 

imagined ; believed. Is among — will in ail probability not bo 

met with in ; will in all probability not be possessed by. Imaginative 
persona — people whose imagination is very active, e.g , poets ; people 

who are gifted with great powers of imagination. And true — 

and experience shows that this observation is most correct- If yon... 
by — if when using the expression you mean to indicate only. Those... 
imagination — those persona whose faculty of imagination by reason of 
the exuberance of its development has thrown into the shade very other 
mental faculty they possess so that imagination reigns supreme For — 
because. The author is now going to give his explanation for the state- 
ment made by him above. In tbe mind — in relation to one's mental 
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faculties , with rtit*ct (o, or in conoectcoa with* one’s loentsJ faculties 
Afl body— as 14 the cwa in telat on to tbe development of ima a 
bodily crgiM members. Geneial dwarflahness— m esceptional 
smallness of e ce of the bwly on the whole Oftan^^iii most Att 
Ootopanlsd by—ooited or combintd with , to be found together with 
Waptoportlonate— esceplionally or nbn*BaIIy large Size — d men 
tions Some patt — soma portion of the body , lome luetnber or I lub of 
the body Laige— of eoorinons tize of exceptioually Urge size Hands 
and fedt— Dofb (bat these are oiembers or limbs of the body “DwotI 
person wh > is on the whole andereiaed , & person whose I tnbi tiBra 
not attained at i mstore age the complete extant of their deretoptoent 
Seem deTonrod— teem to bseeeatea op ,fefiQ to bare absolntely 
cooanined Els etatore— the development of hia frame — his beigbl — 
so that it was not able to attain Us ptop*‘r a ze ^est meaQ— * 

bnt if the 00*100 yon toteod to impress on olbera be. Imagination Of 
Itaelf— either pore end annple ^aalily or faculty of imaginalioQ Inoon 
eiatnnt vrltb— that cannot be reconciled with , tbit is of s nature which 
is incona alett with YOU will find — you will oii reflection Birire at 
the conclusion , yoo will be Bssnred Your opinion — the view you 
maintain or entertain I« o^orldtice— is net ba«d on wha* 

adiully oecor? m this wotU—diffeta from the ordinary experience of 
maiihind On the contrary— on the other hand — i e , la a matter of 
fact js quits d fferetit from it I believe— the wttt^ hers states his 
own conviction There men— not many men havo lived on tine 

earth Done „ things — attained to fame and greatness by doing 
notewotlhy deeds Have not had— have net posrfswd Large— wide 
great , exUna ve. Have unaglaatlon— whose imag oative faculty 

had not been properly or fal{ devetoped— who* had been id my way 
want ng in magmation Fot-the author here eiilea hii reason for the 
ftitement he has made above If It « 4 S 0 n-if ,t U aoder the 
dne contro) of oar f acoUy of reawa-if jt hs cuotroUed by reaaon eo that 

Umaynotrnnwia la Iti -lamp-wdi at all tuna he of tbs 

mmoit issieunce to reason, just as the tamp m the atory of Abddin lo 
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the Arabian Nights had tha power oE calling to the service of its master 
a spirit that was slave to it and bonnd to do its bidding. 

Para, 5. Common error— a miatahe which most people make 
a mistake that is made by most people. To suppose — to believe ; to 
entertain the idea. Praotioal wisdom— see notes art/e. Is somthing 
— partakes of the nature or character of. Epicurean — easy-going. This 
adjective is derived from the proper nonn Epicurus, the name of an 
ancient Greek philosopher who taught that the best life was one of 
ease and freedom from the concerns that affect one in this life. How 
was this ease to bo secnred — by paying no regard to the difBcnlties that 
beset one in life, bat living life in absolnte disregaril of them all. In... 
...nature — so far as it is concerned ; as regards its essential character. 
Whioli...diffioulties — which takes life easy disregarding all the 

difEcnities that may beset our path in life. Takes come — accepts 

circumstances as they present themselves withont making any effort or 
attempt to alter them — because such attempt wonld involve incon- 
venience and would entail the suffering of a certain amount of difBcnlty. 

Is of— aims at. Getting rid — avoiding. Completing— facing 

and overcoming. 'Which — the reference is to Practical Wisdom. In 

short — to state the matter in a few words. Is troublesome 

does not pnt any one to any pains becanse it avoids rather than faces 
. the difBcnlties. From kind — becanse people entertain an impres- 

sion to this effect. Are^considered — are deemed or regarded to be ; 
are thought to be. Speonlntive — given or addicted to mere abstract 
discussion. Merely beoause — simply for the reason that. Senrohing 
nature — enquiring disposition — i.a., they are persons who wishing to 
find oat the truth by means of their personal inquiry and investigation, 
and are unwilling to accept anything as true becanse it is a result or 

conclnsion arrived at by some eminent person. Are .with are not 

contented with. Small expedients — mean and temporary resources. 
Suoh devices— plans of such a kind. Serve— answer the purpose. 

Conceal— disguise ; hide. They cure— it is not in their power 

to remedj'. The ills— the evils -^the defects and difBmlties. If 
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practical— it U anionntf to l*iog pmticil or wtie lo lh» worldly 
«n»9 of Iho word To do thluES— to «bwrff ood«t*k)og* lo 
—after mch t faehton Aa , . undo— tUt otter propfo will tave to 
connteract tbaefTcctsof wliat >«ja haTadiw At pwIod—Bot irr^ 
long Iittico. Then— ID tbit caw Certainly— rooet decidedly Thoao 
ficmtlnlslcg^iliefe people who *« jBepjrefl by th* of eiamiDjog 
in detaiU every thing (hit cornea in tbeir way Painstaking— thoic 
(rho tite ■ great deal of ffooblc orer ererythiog that (bey da Sort Of 
persona— description cf people— people who are aocouBUtnUd that they 
cannot let otherwlee (ban in themaouerdeaenbed in the text Aro DOt 
pr&cUo&l— cannot 1»e deeCrit'ed iiheitig pertona who pee*-** praclicil 
witdom , CBQOot be aaid to bo worldly wi« / ' , rn relilioa ti (be orJr* 
nary affair* of thu wort! Pot .nature — becanee U I* thetf 

diipositfoo , beeattee tlierr difpotUioB w aneli that Ibey Pro/^f— bka 
rather Good— pliin , that which can !« otimbtiVeaWy even Open — 
one (hit (# B(rd(fgn<fed Bent— * tear Prefer . . rent— Ibev like to 
see an nnnnfitakaWe defect ao tbit they can remedy it To a— ii> ptefe-^ 
fence to s Ttmo sorriag patch— a remedy that temceal* the defect for 
1 time bnt which i* not of a thorongh or pet/iinenl character I do .. » 
lay— it j» not my iDlenliio to lay down ee a propywitlon They 
to — (nch people may not have ri^ntw* to Ffttcblng — adopting 
meaeo'es wind) »iH reraove the d'Jhenlt'** Jmrned'atrJjr pre^foled to them ' 
for a Bbort period ot inlerrsi of Unic cniy As .delay— In Order tu 
secnie or ollain time tn which to tabu mfMDrf* which will have Tomlta 
or effects of a more end an eg character But they — bnt inch the rough 
going perrons Fotiiilt tbemselTea — allow themfelvts To fsiloy 
— to imagine , to tnttTlaiQ the Sdeaor potlion They thing— they 
have done any thing ptrfeclly or eomyktely Vfheti— nndcr the ciieam- 
rttnees when in a care m which BU upon— managed to arrive at [ 
managed to tbtnh of The meaning U that the expedient in ggestfd itsetf 
accidentally to the person resodiog to it Sotfift expedtent—soms 
plan or dwica of a temporary bainrethit will remedy the evil for tha 
ime being hut will wot perroanenUy remove it Patting off— post- 
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poDiDg. The doing — compklEly remedying or cnring the defect 
or evil. 

Explanation — It is n widely prer-Rleut mistake t-* be'ieve the t 
P'actica! wisdom or wisdom iu relation to worldly affair is in any 
senes easy-going in its essential qnalities so that it takes everything 
easily and is anxions to avoid difiicnitics, rather than to face and 
overcome them. It is believed to be a principle of action rvhioh 
never gives those who follow it any troahle. And becanse many 
people erroneonsly maintain an opinion of this kind, those persons 
who possess practical wisdom are believed to be of a theoretical 
turn of mind simply bocinsc they are impelled by a thorongh-going 
disposition, and for that reason are not satisfied with resorting to 
temporary measares and taking such action as will answer the pnrpose 
of hiding for the thiio being the defects they do nut wish to take the 
trouble to completely remedy and reinovo. If it can he said that msD 
who possess practical wisdom do things habitnally in such a fashion 
that others before the lapse of any 'very great length of tiina will have 
to destroy all that they have dono and do the things over again from 
the very beginning — then it is an undi)abtcd circnmstnnce that these 
men who take so much trouble over every thing that they do and 
inquire so minutely into everything that they undertake ore not practical 
persons. And these persons proceed thns in all that they do becanse 
they’ prefer to ace a defect that is unmistakcable and plainly visiblo to 
a remedy that does not care ' the defect but merely disguises it. The 
suthof- states that he does not wish to lay it down ns an absolute state- 
ment that people who possess practical wisdom ne\ er resort to tempo- 
rary expedients — he s-iy.-- that if they do so it is only for the pnrpose 
of gaining time within which to think of more permanent and lasting 
remedies. Such men, ho vever, will never allow themselves to think 
that they have dona a thing nnder the circum stances in which they 
^ have only hit upon same expedient for putting off the doing of it. 

Para. 6. Bacon — Francis Bacon, Lord Verulata, a great English 
phiiosophor, was horn in London in 1561. He was the youngest son of 
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SitNietit>risBieaa, v»*a elautaJ *t Cambridge, tritelled lo Trio 
and wai called to the Bar at tlie age of 21 Thoogh laccesslol in but 
profesaion, bis adva'icemeot wse htnJcfed by tba eoiflity of Ibe Cecil 
family The Earl oE Sasaex wM bia warm friend and g*T« him t beia- 
tifal estate , bat an ^strangeinmt took place loon after, Bacon 
condemning V«a friend a 0041*'^, appcwtug agaimt him at tba 
tn«L Bacon catered ParliatD"nt lo 1593, w« knighted in 1603, and 
two years taW was appoinul S dicitor 0 neral IIc hil a formid 
able rival in Sir EJwarl Colt e, but he onlinoed to advance id re 
patatlon, and In 1C13 became Attorney*General and Privy Councilor 
TheolUoeoE Lord Keeper was given to him In 1617, andecon a^ter 
he wia made Lord Cbaoc etlur, Baton Vetolam and V iicoont St Albani 
Bat from this time dates the biginningcf hiainieerabte fall Coinptaints 
were made nf h a venality as a jnlge, tbich on inquiry by a partiamen 
tary cammttbio were veri Set Bacon inO'lo a fall coofeaaion Ue*eM 
deprived of bie ofEce and Sued and imprisoned dariog the King'i 
pleasnre. Ha was sabseqnently pardoned, bat ever afterwards bo con- 
tinnad tolive in reiiremeiit, diToting bims»1E to hia favoarite studies 
Bacon died in 1626 

^ The great aim of th a extroordinary tnao was to reform (he me 
thod of phil leophy He recalls men from bliodly following aailiotity 
to the observation anl examinition of nUare Hia great works arc 
the * No vam Organon " ( >r, the Now Organ) nndtho*' Da Anginentis ' 
the former was projected lu bis yoml, wav prepared in a senes of 
sketches, r visit and re written again anl agairanl finally pnh! ish- 
ed in 1620 The appeared in 1603 and an English 

edition— the jldranjimMl nf Lmrning—xo 1605- The ccfebrateil 
Ettayt, from which itie quotation in tbs text is taken, were first 
published in 1537, bat large n I bums to the leit ,<E the first edition 
were anbsequenlly made 

Bawsn tlirnugb^ nt and r-ptcaBy in hia «wy*, one o£ the 
‘mwt sagge=tiva anthors that c^er wrote, and It is remarkable that 
compressed and pithy as the eswys are, and consiiting chiefly of brief 
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hints, he has elaewhero condensed into still smallec compass the matter of 
most of them. la his Rhetoric he haa d^a^vD np what he calls ^anlHheta’ 
(or commoD places), on various points — most of them being the same 
as thflso discussed in the essay). It is a compendious and clear mode 
of bringing before the mind the most important points in any question 
to place in parallel colainos, aa Bacon has done, whatever can be forcibly 
urged, fairly or unfairly, on opposite sides — for then, the reader is in 
the position of a judge who lias to arrive at a decision after considering 
all the pleadings. 

The prevailing theoTy concerning Bacon’s life and character is that 
embodied in Pope’s fninons conplet, — 

“ If parts allnro thee see, how Bacon shined, 

The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind.’’ 

This couplet' which eacrinces truth to epigrammatical effect has 

aroused the* bitter indignation of all Bacon's ardent admirera. Hepworth 

Dison in liis '* Penomil Hislory of Lord Bacon writes; — 

( 

‘ That figure decked by Pope ’ — ‘ the brightest, wisest, meanest of 
mankind ’ — over which fools have grinned and rogues have rubbed 
their palms for more than a hundred years, has never been recognised 

by honest hearts Nafnre abhors antitheses. ..If she may make a god 

or devil she will not pul the two in one, that is the task of art: but of 
art in its lowest stage of depravity and decline.’ 

In tMs life — in this world where the life one' leads may be 

looked upon as if he were acting a theatrical part ; in this life where 
one’s actions may be looked upon as if they were performed whilst 
acting a theatrical part, — 

Cf. " All world’s a stage, 

And men and women merely players.’’ 

— Shakespeare . — “ As You Like It ”. 

God and angels — only sapernatural beings ; only spirita 
who do not live on this earth and so have no part to play in this 
World’s activity. Only — merely. Should be lookers on — should 
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reniain JO*etiT0 mjiat«iinig 4tiJtah at msra flpectittffi 
Bboo!^ do emetbiog'-’tbey sboolti not raprtly look on at -what i» 
bein^ dono around them CoQteaiplaHQii and action— tbanght 
sod activity Oaght . nnltad— aboaH aiwiva be cjoabmed 

CODpnotioa— nntpn Uke unto that of— rei'mbhnf; lo iti char- 
acter that o! The . planatB— the two moet powetfnl oUnets 

and also the Iwi) that nra faitheat away from the earth Tha * 
rest—tbe planet which la emblematic of re«t A planet is a star or 
body that revolves round tbe enn to a definite r prescribed eonrse, 
called, Its orbit Of action— wbicU la emblematic of action In this 
oonjanctlon— la theooiooof these two features —in the nahn of 
rest with activity Seems to— is lo the opiQion of. So desirable — 

HO lunch to be drairtd or wished for Delights— tabes great pleamre 
On that account— for that reason. Supposed— t-el evnl, the idea la 
entflttaiaed bj Tinge — some alight colouring , a toneb of Baseness 
— tneatioaas , lofliesa lull — connected with iL It Is Buppeted , 
It— it IS thoaght by aoue to be eoraHhing that la of a n»»an and low 
character ‘They know— such people do not realiie Is from— is 
tn character d Iferei t from What they term— the qail ty oE action 
which tbey Call tl e kind of action which they call , th» natnre of 
acts which they Cl)] Expediency — moke shift — aom^thio^ that 

nnswera one 0 par[o-<n for a sb trl p-riod of tune, ffometbio^ that 
Herves ona for the mjm*nt As from— o» it la d fferent ifi da natnro 
from. ImpTactlOsbllity —that which it la not poES hie nnler eiistiDg 
circamstancea and with the mcana cvialing at ones diiposat to 
accomplish Thdy sea— snch p-opJe real <e How affairs — 
thflUrg'* eitent to which eomprijm s> or tUealnpMonbf a luid lie course 
between two eitreme courM* enters into the cunJnet of the afTairs of 
this life At same tim®— neverthetesa Do poroolvc— 
do tint realise, do not nolentand This compromise— this ad rption 

of a middle osirso between two eitreme courses Should b J ought 

toW Nice limit— the precise oT exact bonndiry Wflfnlnesa— * 
ebstini^ Dseertlon , . us— an abandoning of the moral bpobo ” 
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Ci.,., couKieoco) Ib.t is *» tH«g »'Wcb »•"> «>.” 

wbat to avoid. I8 Diligent esetoise— tbe carefn! 

aovolbo,. ^";,g„ne»S-bo.oatr and .tt.igbtf..- 

aodhooettappbooboo. Tb. P mnoy feai-tber dtead. To 

™d..s..ttb.t partiodto '■'"“''iJlLto vvbiob it atigbl b. 

po.l>-t" -biool to °-i.d.o. tb..oaol- 

liaU. it oao-oiaa^. Tooth B-X"- 

convinced. WiU -•■— “ ovoose it to the possibility «£ being 

to be led astray if they o no * - undesirable condition in 

contaminated by coming j o.ercised. They ... 

connection vith wbicE it v.ll bo reqa.red 
too-lhey are also under the impjes ^ ^ 

resolves— a mental deternun - which 

;;_,„urhind. 

cue's conduct is based or by vbic 

u6t be exercised every ‘^^V.rby being removed, f:om 

free from the danger of - there is no place 

contact with everything evi . - j,,ig world 

ftw them. Affairs-the matters witl is an entirely 

ig'^^ueeU. This IS Extreme-very 

erroneous one; this idea is_a ^,,_the writer 

great. Delusion- impression means is the 

here asks a -inestioii. jjrgan Uttle sohemes- 

improveraent of tlie world to e e • j^portanco. Fondly 

base insignificant plans which are r praotical-pcrtainmg 

oall-aro glad to call ; fed glad m calling. unother- 

to the actual requirements of \ consequences of one 

unt by negativing and making principles 

evil thingiby doing another. By.,. .•.•■• ^^gg^j^ed and thought 

' of action— general rules of At first— in the 

oat considerations. Booked np bearing 

conimencemenl. 03— admitted to be. Acted 

on practical matters. Acknowledged as 
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II — ilDS TO CO^TENTME^T 
Faia 1 Firat'pnociptl or insin Object of tble essay— 
■parpowi for which thistasiy hasbeea w'ltt-'o Antidotes remedies 
{in tlie form of eaggcBlioDa or ad»ice) Agaloet tte — to pceveat the 

Hanlfold , self tormenting— the meuy wayi in which one eab- 
jects hnneelE to uienUl agony, « e, makee himself Iniflerable by enter* 
Uioiog thoughts which trooble or vex him 

Para 2 For laatanoe— the aathor by the nee of these opening 
•words sogge Its that he ta abnot to illnstrate his contention by mention* 
log a Concrete ciampia How mucb—whst a great anronnt of 
Trattlng— peeviehneBB due to mecital jitin or anguish Prevented— 
averted ThoroQgh convlotlon— completa realiaation of th) fact 
Th 9 ro«„be — there does not exist in this world aoJer prevailing 
cond tiODs Hnmliod good— good with which is not mingled Kome 
amonnt of evil In ... this— forgetting Ihla fact Howmanya 
man— meny men— an instance of a elatement put in the form of a 
rhetorical qneation Free oholoe— a choice m th* TniHog of which 
he WAS not noder the constraimog inUnence of other circnmatan- 
CM. Oontrlves— BiBnages Find — pick npon Blaming— cenaiiring 
VTodgmont — power of roental discernment BIqq and. wblto ... . 
•wWte— having had the option of choosing between two eonraes 
laid before or open to him, he blames himwlf for not Laving chosen 
A (hrd course which had never been open to him to choose, i e , 
which he had not the chsTtce of selecting Bhenstone— an English 
poet who wrote on moral sabjecte B 1714, D 1763 Has ,, .fidelity 
—has spoken very correctly when ha remarked In. prirsaitfl— 
nnoertain as to which of two or mote diSerent conrasa one ought to 
adept Doabtlngly — being ttncertaln In ont mind aalo theadviaability 
of onr choice Unoonqaered hankering— a longing which we can 
net sappresa— a longing or eager d«i/e which we cane^ t restrain— the 
meaning is that wo cannot persnade oorseWea to bctiava thil we have 
made a tight choice The other-v«, the one which we have not 
choeeo 'We „ Chosen— om ictuil wpenence m the world is 
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that the partionlsr coarse we had selected. A.ns\ver...iadlS'erer!tl5‘ 
— did not prove ns beneScent or as sncoessEal as we had'- expected it to 

be when we chose it. Fancy .'.deoltnc— imagine that we 

would have been happy had we aalected the coarse we did not' choose. 
Heightens — increases.. Uneasiness — nohappiness of mind. We 

might of It — it at least lies in onr power to make oarselves less 

unhappy than we do by imagining that Had we selected -the ooaree we 

have rejected we would have been happier. It Improbable — it 

is quite possible. More unhappy — unhappy to a greater degree. But 

..probable — but extremely likely. We had so— we would 

not have been ns we imagine, less unhappy than we are. Mode 

'deolslon— selected nnnther conrsc. 

Explanation. — To take * more example, we might spare onrselvea 
a great deal of peevish anguish if we were to - thoroughly realise that 
‘there is no snob thing in this rvorld as unalloyed good — j'e., good 
with which Boih'e amount of evil is not mixed. Forgetting this fact, 
many people,' after they have of their own free will selected a certain 
courses of action in connection with any matter, find grounds for cansar- 
itg their raeotRl perception for having done so. Having only two 
coarse open to him to adopt, befs dissatisfied beoanso he did not adopt 
" a’ third coarse "which ho had not the opportunity of adopting. . Shen- 
stoDO has stated the whole process with great accuracy in the following 
remarks ’. — We arc very often uncertairr which of different' courses to 
pursue {in connection with any partrCular matter). In the end iu ati 
uncertain and undermined state of mind wo choose one course, al! the 
time having a longing nhioh we cannot repress for the conrsa which 
we reject. It so turns out that our experience is that the coarse we 
select is not so successful and does not secure us so much happiness as 
we expected ■ from it— this is a result which we ought naturally to 
expect from merely worldly projects. But this notwithstanding, we 
regret the selection wp made and at once imagine that we would have 
been happy had we selected the course which we have rejected. This 
idea makes us more miserable than we would otherwise have been. It at 
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letit lie* jn uut power to reduce the decree to which the faildrfl of our 
pliss IS Cipable tf tormeotitig ni F»r from It being equally probable 
It It mors probable that we would hsve beeu ’esa happy had wo made e 
different choice 

Pars 3 Dlflcomfott — oatilal angaiali , nubapp n»s3 , oueaBiDosi 
of mind. Arises from-^is ths remit of j follows ss * conieqaeoca 
from. OvsT BeuSlliVSneBB— a deceased state of mind which ts affect 
ed to So esceasirs degree by certtio laattera— the matters about which 
one may be over (eoaitiee ate tnaay“”in fact one may bo over satmtiye 
about anything Atnoog the maltera On which one may be oter* 
tensitiea may be ta^ntioned “ what ntbeis tay abciut as ' About 
what— concerning the subject of whatj Pooplo aottous— ths 

manner in which people may criticise yon personally or yoor doings 
This blontsd — it is necessary for yon to repreaa Ibis ocer 

ieneitireneas » yoQ must try to qnasb this fHing Conaidep— jnsl 
think— the anther IS going to suggest how this feeling of oyer^nsc 
tivenese can be blunted. Can do— may bappen to do , may fall to your 
lot to do Conneotlon— concern ‘Will #oy— will have to nay as 
forming tbo subject of their conversation About you— concerning 
yon personally or year doings Unhappy persona— ibs reference 
le to peiions who have contnred to make themselvca unhappy, Soem 
to Imagtna — the aathei la here etating whit they wrongly ftwy 
AuiphlthsatlQ— an ancient edifice of an oval form bsviog a central 
area encompaa'ed with tows of leate, rising higher as they teeedf^ 
from the centre, on which p<>oplB nsed to eit to view aotna epectaclo or 
peiloTintnce tTha best knowo smphitheatte wa* that at noms) 
Assembled world— the whole popnlation of the world being present 
forming the collection or body of epectaiura AS— in the capacity of 
^ being All the While— all the time Playing to-performing 
before Piapty beuobea— seatain a theatre of other place of public 
entertainment which are Unoccupied NoUee the eiqnisite manner m 
which the author conveys hie rossmng to the mmd of the reader Ho 
I tena the man who is over wnaitive of what others might say nt him 
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or of what he doea, , to the performer who imaginea that he ia 
performing in an amphitheatre filled with people of whose criticism 
on his performance he stands in. dread, bnt the fact really is that 
theje are no epeolatora at nil and hence there -will be no criticism 
of which he need be afraid. The fears of a man sneh ne Jhe 
anthor describes are pnroly imaginary. They passer- 

by — that , they form the subject of conversation of, and are 
especially noticed by every man that happens to pass by where they 

are. If themselves— if they cannot overcome the weakness of 

imagining that they are being talked about by people when they are 

not being talked about at all. They rate — at least sneh people 

might. Defy the proverb —giyo the lie to the proverb— which is 
that "listeners never hear anything bat ill of themselves’’ — the mean- 
ing therefore ia that notwithstanding the usual practice which has given 
currency to a saying that people nsnally apeak ill of others and hence 
when those others make it a point to listen to what others may bo say- 
ing about them, they will not hear anything good about themselves 
they may still imagine that others ore sposkiug not ill but good about 
them. Insist — of course in imagination. 

Explanation. — People distress themselves very ranch by thinking 
too much about what other people may say of them or their doings. 
This over-sensitiveness should be repressed, Y'on ought to reflect that 
your doings do not affect them at all, or at least not much, and hence 
the absence of the likelihood of their talking abont yon. The most 
likely thing is thot they will not talk about you at all. There are many 
persons who make themselves unhappy by entertaining 'tho wrong 
notion that the whole world is beholding tberaand what they are doing, 
as spectators in a theatre behold performers on a stage, whereas in 
reality they are in tha position of actors who -are performing to an 
empty house with no one to behold, and henco none to criticise, what 
they do. People of this over-sensitive class also imagine that every one 
who happens to pass by whore they are (»•«•, to come in any way in 
contact with them) interest themselves in criticieing what they are 
H. E.— 8 
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Aoing-tbn however ie not Ibe c»«« If, liowevef, (me aooot get over 
ttiiatoorbid feeling of inugiottig tbet<jllier«irt tlvtjt UJkioff ebont 
him, for the sake of hie own conteDtiuent he ought to pettoede himeelf 
to iinegina that they ere talking not ill hot good eboat him 

Pdlft 4 'Well — by oeiog this word the author Ind eatei that 
he le going to diecqee a condttimi of tbmge different from that 
which ho hae bees dieogeeisg It », f&noy-^that it le true that 
otheta are ceoaoting you, that yon do not merely imagine the etate' 
of things that is cauaiog you nneasioeas bat that it exieti id fact 
The oblottuy — a prraon who » being wrongly blamed by others , 
a psraoa who without dtjornog it 1* temg aoverifilf criticised b/ 
othen 'What th6ii— what la to be done in that case It bus 
Buld-^aome one baa made the cuellcnt remark The abase — 
the ev 1 that la being eatd about yon Does you— does not affect 

yoa coacerni you a» little as if it had not been said abont yon at 
all Che metaphor ta taken from the throwing of some object I kely 
to caiue personal in]orj bat which miasms the person agsinat whom 
■t was drected QuUtless— lonocent of the evil that la being 
attributed te jcd Ought cot to— tbonld ooL Hart your foeliogs 
—make yoa feel sad by wonnditig year feel nga A.ny more— to toy 
greater eslenl or degree— hence not et all With aequalnted— 
whom yon don t even know You Answer— yon mty reasonably 
reply toiuy reoaatk by saying Fslso you— the notrae accotiats 

that are be ng eitonlated regarding yon TOm ..wellare— le tiecee- 
eary for yonr advancement in the world FulpAble Injary— a wrong 
that II aabatantial , an injmy that really doie yon wrong Beat 
It— the beet way m which yoa can endure it, I a , be oMffseted, 

eo far aa your happiness la conoeroeii by it. Just eatliUAte correct 

idea or notion Uatute— character Cxtect— the degree to which 
It IS likely to injure yon Measure It— caUuUte ita effect upon 
you estimsle the degree or eileot to which It affects yott Worldly 
hann- mitwy done to yoat prospecta in life OoinJurb up— call 
np M It' by magto In yonr mind AUmAuner of— allkmdeDf 
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Apparitions — phantoms, the creation of the imagination— forms 
believe(i in imagination to be seen bnt which do not exist at al). Soorn, 
^oontompt, unlrersal hissing — these among others are the phantoms 
which the imagination is likely to call np bnt whfch the author says 
the imagination shonld not be allowed to call np. 

The meaning of this passage is that even if we are being nnjnstly 
blamed, even if the evil that is being said about us is likely to do 
some harm to our prospects in life, we should try to form a correct 
idea of the extent of injury, from the worldly point of view, it is 
likely to cause us, and not torment ourselves more by fancying that 
because of the evil that is being said of us we are the objects of the 
scorn and contempt of others, or that every one is hissing at ns in 
derision. 

It fault — you are to some extent to blame. The calumny — 

the evil that is unjustly and wrongly being circulated about you. 

Who ought you— who shonld so thoroughly know your character 

and disposition as to bo able to judge whether you are or are not 

capable of doing the evil that is being attributed to yon. That 

olcole — the company cpnsisting of the people who know yon inti- 
mately and understand you thoroughly. Poisoned dark — evil 
spoken by others respecting you. Reaoh you — affect you ; influence 
your reputation in any way. There is a reference here to the circle 
which magicians used to draw and the people within which were 
safe from the possibility of being wounded or injured by evil in- 
fluences assailing them from without. It was such a circle that 
Kama drew round the hut in which he left Sita when he went out 
hunting and only by stepping outside the limits of which, to give 
alms to the seeming mendicant, Havana was able to carry her away. 
And for — as regards. World’s estimstfon — the view taken of you 
by people at large. Ill-fortuno — bad luck. IJsoorous — becoming. 
To moaning — to lament loudly and avidely. 

Explanation. — Suppose on the other hand that other people are 
in fact speaking evil about you, that your grievance is not merely 
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imiffioiry Wbit ihould be dane id tnch * c**e^ Someone ii*# 
excellenHy temwked^ thet id » cose ot tbU eor^ the *<^'1 Ibit * 
being circalited tbeai yoa does aol »Jlec^ Jon r ■ initter^ 

of fact jf you >te laDocent of the wrong ottnbateil to yoa your 
feeljugs jhonlJ not be woootled »oy jiore thin il it hid Iieen i*Jd 
tboot lomB one whom you did not even kaovr Yoo tniy Tery 
imotubly say tbit tin mwrepreKOtitioo of you will be believed 
by peffijcs wbcaogood opiDioD of yoo 11 tfCwssiy to tnibJe you to 
advinco ID tite. That li indeed a mhitintiM wrong dime to you 
and the beat way m which yon can prevent yonreell from » nbing 
under it ii to form a correct notion of iti precise natn re and the 
eitent of the mjarv it is (ilely to do you. Yon ihould always es 
tiaiJe the harm tbs eul reports iboal yoa do yon by ibeestent 
to which thev iffect your worldly proepecti Yon ahonM not allow 
yourself to fancy thit becanaa of Ih ne atatemenU aboat voa, yod 
hara become the object of every one a worn and eontempt, or that 
everjDoe is h asing at yoa tn denaoo Yon are jonrvlf to some 
extent to hJame if tbs evil epokeo of ehtut you n bettered by 
that cirda of people who know yon lotimatelr , that ooght toben 
magic c rcle witbm which no evil can aSect you And aa for tbo 
other aspect of the to atter ci , the barm done yoa a the view of 
people at Urge, you mnitt'’ce*- a as a piece of h«d lack almut wbteh 
it IS oeilher wise dot be^rsiDj' for yon to mak^ mneb foai, 

Para 5 A ^thoagbl— Just thinking over tbs luhject for a 
little while Balng^ „ tit — be diantished with , grumbling at 
the circuQHUnoe of Kot moating wlth-wiot having mnwB yoa, 
GmUtads—tbinkfaloenfor good wnrices rendered to otben HCoa 
BUTo— Consider fretu the point of view of the degitc of grititodn 
you eipecti nxpondocl'^^the amoriot of good yoa 

have done to others. Hava oaonalon-^havc fhy ground 

~Yho use of the word * seldom* ticlodea the idea of ‘ never * 
Altbongh yon will not hivs loy gmmid freqaeotly, fheie may be cates 
in which you will hive groand 
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Ungratefal— wanting in the feeling of thankfulness. Are of 

giving — their ■ minds are so framed that thej inTariably attach. 
Factitious— artificial';' oqnventional — hence estimated by a measare 
coaceiFcd by themselveB. 'They may render— they ‘may do for an- 
other.- 'But.little-^nly Uitle. Contented-^atisfied.' Wliat 

...'..iratnrri— the' gratitude they will receive by way of recompense. 
Whlob'lioyreve'r— although the amount of gratitude they receive. 
Deserve— ^ught to receive in return ; merit for what they have 

done. , .... 

' ' Explanation^— ^Sometimes by (inly thinking a little on the sub- 
ject, you "may be prevented from being discontented at not' receiv- 
ing the gratitude for the good you 'have dohe for others which you 
have expected. If you were' only to measure" the amount of grati- 
tude you expect from others by the amount of good you have done' 
for them you would seldom have reason' to' call other people nn-’ 
grateful. But many persons are in such' a habit of attaching ah’ 
artificial value to service they reader to others' that they are never 
satisfied- with the thanks they receive in' return, and in' most cases what' 
they do receive is not less than what they deserve. 

Para'6. Besides — in addition ; furiber'. ' Common thing — or- 
dinary thing — usual thing.' Expect from^xpect to receive or get' 
from. Gratitude— the mere feeling of thankfulness. Affection— a 
feelihg of love, which exceeds that of mere gratitude or thankfulness. 
Alone— only. ' Can give— can afford. 

■ Explanation. — Further, people are habituated to expect from a 
mere feeling of thaokfalaess a degree of recognition and admiration of 
their benevolent deeds which' they can obtain only from those' who love 
them and not from those who are merely grateful for thfi kind services' 
done to them by others. . , 

Para 7. Many topics — several subjects. Console you— afiord 
yon solace ; comfort you. Displeased— diseatisfied. As. ..esteemed 

—as highly thought of. Ton,.; be — ^y'ou ednsider you should be. 

You .ob'serlng — the first thing that' yon rhigbt eonsider is- 
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People In general— peepla af withaoc soy refcreaw fo parti- 
cular persons who might be eepedully interested in yon WiU„.w.for 
“Will not pni- (hemselves nnt to find ont Anybody'^ any particular 
penon'e Meilts-good Qttalities Admire anything— speaY well 
Or highlt of any Incident connected with anntber'a life 'Whloh * 
wray — which does not affect them m any way Yon may oonildor 
—it would be well for yoo to pay attention to the coniidefatioo 
Batlrioal — ironical , a satire la a literary composition which makes fnn 
ol or iidicnlea my particular thing or condition of tliinge. Kot b9 
basod npon— not be founded npoo , not depend npori , not follow 
from Just appreciation— cornrcl eatiinate Your merits— yonr 
good qnalities You may refleot— it will be wise or advisabta for 
you also to think How f av of — ^what a imall nninber of Yellow 
creatures— fsUon beings. Can have— ore m the position of having 
orobtaio.Dg Opportunity— cbsDCe Yormlag— arnnog at Just 
Judgment— correct estimate of yon YOU farther— and yoo may 
think of the fuithet Coneideration How feed— what a small number 
of the few who are in a position to form a correct opinion about yon 
Would deeply— have any effective inflnence upon you — would 
affect you much In . msttera— m regard to the other affairs and 
concerns of your life hla7 oonoluda by Imagining— the last ides 
that you may entertain Do BBtlmatn— do as a matter of fact foim 
in opinion of you se a person Paltly— justly Though .. . It— 
although It is possible that their opioiob of yon may never be com 
munioateil to yon — i « , though you may not be informed of the vi^ 
they take of you sod of vonr sets 

Explanation — There are many coneiderattons from which yon 
may derive comfort when i feeling of dissatiafiction takes powession 
of you on the ground that other people do not estimate onii regard 
yoo as they ahonliL In the first place you may refiect that people at 
large will not pot themselves out to find out the good quahtise of any 
one eioepl lo far as they are affected in any way by them Then you 
may go oa to reflect how ironical that pnisg of you would be which 
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wonld not b» based npon a correct estimation of yonr worth ; in this 
connection yon might consider lylmt a sroall number of yonr fellow-men 
can have the chance of arriving at a correct estimation of yonr worth, 
and you may then give thonght to the farther consideration that of 
these few men, the opinion entertained .of yoa by a ranch smaller 
nnniber affects yua in any real or material way.’. The last considera- 
tion that you might give thonght to is that those persons uwhose 
opinions are of some consequence to.you do, ns a matter of fact, form 
a just opinion of you, though it may bo quite possible that, the 

-t 

opiciODS thev* form o£ yoa are never comrauDicatea to yoa. • t* » • 

Para. 8. The sympathy— it is a characteristic of human 

nature that human beings long for the sympathy of each other — 
i.e., that they e.vpect others to feel for and with them in their momants 
of adversity or misfortune, and similarly to feel elated with them when 
they ate snocesafnl — . .. ■ .. i . 

Cf. fforcice— 1 i . . . , 

“ The hnraan oonuteoanca borrows emllos and tears from thehaman 
countenance.’’ ' . ■ . 

Each of us — every one of us. Craves— enterfaina a great longing. 
Heoogaitioit — admission. Talents — wortii ; good qualities. Labonrs 
—endeavours efforts. This craving— this great longing for the 
recognition of his talents. Is morbid — is liable to become dis- 

eased. Constantly — at .all times. Kept in oheok— kept under coti- 
trol ; restrained from exercising too overpowering an'influence over as. 
Calm lefleotion — thought uninflnenced by deep passion or feeling.- 
Its vanity -phow vain it is to entertain such an 'opinion. • Dwelling 
npon — thinking at length upon ; thinking long .upon. ' Different — 
i.e., in character or kind. Par higher — much loftier ; of a much 

more nnble character. Should us — induce or prevail upen us lu 

act according to them. Has fallen into — is affected by ; is suffering 
from. Pitiable — a most miserable and wretched and hence much to - 
be commisserated. State— condition of existence. Moral slokness 
— disorderliness of the facaUies of bis moral nature ; as aickness that 
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Ins iflwted bt» m6fil tttrlbotM Of qailitJei In , ejoa— m wboii 
estimition The »< tnent nure f*ot of hi* tboogUt 

wen of bj lin fellow-tueiu ApplttOSft— looJ pfiiM , pf»I« lonilj 
expreesed Prlnolpal reward— the nwit Tiloible pnie Exertion 
— peftouet or lodixidAet eSdit orexertioQ 

Explanation — Haitun natate loogi for »jt«p*thy, and ntrj ooe 
of nudeiiret very macli to have oar p^rwatl worth lod oor (DdiTidoiI 
merit* rocogOiKd Bot thi* lotrofO Joojlnjf, wbifh ji ehafacttrittiC 
of bamio mtare, steoJi la great ihoger of falliog into ■ JueaaeJ 
cooditton tmltei it ii tlwaye reftriioed by tellectiag on the cooiidora* 
t!on bow vain on onr part U woaM be to kW'dK Itf'or how 
birmtiil it woald bo if we did not tblpb of the nobler and loftier 
motiret that oogbt to tnore ai to action The tnoral conititattoa of 
themaq who only tikei acenaut of the view others form of bim aod 
hiaaetionaia 10 a mwt dinnaed condition, and so atio is that of blm 
who regardi the loud praite of h s fellow rn'ii as the prize (nost to be 
coveted. 

Bara fl A people — some iwople loake Itainetlvea aeat 

naeuy by miitraeting the uDcrrity of other men, *4^ by thiokmg that 
they say one thing when they think another Taints— tnj ttiomly 
aHeeta , eztrcisesa damaging inSaence on They offenoa—imall 
matters which are hktty to girs vSeuta are taken to heart by Iheni. 
whereas snob matters onglit to be Ignored To .. .. times— to 

maiotim the same attitude towards (hern alwsys Which . do— 
which IT more thin cio be expected from hntxian betoge possemtng a • 
natitre inirked by cbirsotensticasame as Ihoee which dutrogaisb tbe 
Dormittypa Try experiments -do one thiog and another with 
no other object than that of aecertainiiig what the cooee<iiienoea of 
their acts will be ot how other p*op!a wiU tike these actions of their* 
Try- teat the circnmsUncea Watoh— note ; observe Kerrowly— 
closely The effects of ebsehoe — the conseqiteiice* on other people 
of their being away from them Beqtilre— demand ot tbeir friends, 
—the idea If tbst they will be utisGed with nothing less 
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To prove — to make it quite certain ‘to them by providing 
convincing evidence to enpport their statements. The Intimacy — 
the esteat or degree ot their friendship.' Upon... .’..before— not in 
any way affected .by their abseuco, bat is of the same character and as 
intense as it was before they went away Suspicious ways— habit 
of suspecting or doubting the sincerity or constancy of others. Natu- 
ral diSldeuoe — a want of confidence in oneself which springs or 

results from a particular characteristic of disposition. For more 

— and this want of self-coofidaoce or self-assertion in most iostanees 
makes those who are characterised by this quality loved more on that 
account than they would have otherwise been. Ample comfort — 
a great deal of consolation ; sniBcient consolation. In that — in that 
circumstance — vis,, that they are loved all the mote for their vvant of 
self-confidence. If they... ...it — if only they c'ould be induced to 
believe that such was really the case. With other8-~iD the case of 
otlier people. Arise from— spring from. Selfishness— a feeling 
or regard' for self which excludes any consideration of others. Cannot 

be satisfied — is, insatiable. ' Uproot disposition— get rid of 

snub a quality from their character jnsi as a gardener plucks oat with 
its roots a wild plant growing in a, garden in the midst of a bed of 

flowers. Not it — not to indnlge and humour it and thereby to 

strengthen it. All habits and dispositions that ate indnlged get 
strengthened thereby and in the course of time become habitual, whilst ' 
dispoeltions nipped in the bnd or checked as soon ai they are seen as 
tendencies are generally overcome. 

Explanation.— Some people wrong themselves byhabitnally mis- 
trusting others ; they will not stop to enquire whether a particular 
person has shown reasons why heshonld be mistrusted or not ; they 
will proceed to be snspioious of him as soon as they see him. This 
charaoteristio of disposition injurionsly affects or mars the friendships 
they form and the love tliey feel for others. Small or trifling causes 
of offences are taken to heart by them. They expect that their friends 
will at all times maintain the same attitude towards them and this is 
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lonutling ©ora than can be expected ftem the natnro of man ai at 
pceseot co&stiio'ed Tie? do eoe tlijo;!;; noff and aonethm^ etaa at 
another time with the tnero object of teitiog "whether they are aoEE 
cient y loeed they obeerTe clotely what effect theirybftiiig away from 
them for a tune haa on othera, and they demand that th)ii friend* 
ahoitfd prove to them by ewnelnsira evidence that they Jove them a» 
mnch aa they had done before they had gone away Some periona 
are apt to become thaa aoapiciona became they jjnstrnst their own 
qnilitiea and for thia they are often loved more than they wnold have 
been otherwiae and if they coqld only be induced lu believe ihia they 
tuighl derive a g eat deal of aolace from the eircmnatance la the 
Case of other people on the other hand, these enapictona babitt ipring 
from a aelSahneea of diepoa tion which cannot be aatiated. People of 
the latter kind abcold endeavonr their utmost to eiradtcate every aacU. 
leniency from theif dispoaition— they abonld not in any way endeavoar 
to huinoar it ^ 

Pain 10 Contentment tenth -if yon wish to lead a 
conienCsd and aatiebed life yiiu most never poae as being other tbaa 
what you are bnt must always show ytmrsalf in yonr trne coloara A 
man who tries to pasa btmielf off aa being what be la tot is ever 
tormented by the endeavoar to appear to be what he baa given him 
self out as being sod the risk of detrcticzi of the tmpcatnre is n 
constant aoarfie of agony to him Gsnerally— in moat cases SnEToT 
— endure agony of mind To appouT— to aeetn to be Other 
are— dflerent from what yon realiy are Whethnr U be— the 
Witter means that it is immateiial in what reepect ynn wish to appear 
to be different from what you are— in any care the attempt to do sre 
w II be a Hoaice of torment to you l£ash— some covering worn over 
ones face to d fgnisa ones identity An tOitnce— hke to an 
inatratiientusadby tbs State and tbe Church in earlier times with 
wh eh to tfirtore persons suspected of particular forma of wrong doing 
in order to extort a confeesitm of their gndt from them tLe most 
cruel instances of tewture tecoidsd are thosa resorted to by the 
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Spaniab Inquisition. The maek torture— jnst as people used 

to be tortured in earlier times with epeoial instruments made for that 
purpose, so your trying to seem to be some thing that yon are not 
will before long causa you much torment and mental agony. 

Explanation.— If you wish to be contented and happy in life 
yon must show yourself to the world as yon actually are because 
if you desire to pose to be what yon are not, whether, to be richer 
or greater or more learned than you are, your endeavour to so 
maintain your position will be a constant source of mental anxiety 

^ V 

and torment to you. This mask that you will put on in endeavouring 
to appear to be "what you are not will give yon as much pain and 
agony in attempting to keep up your false position, • as did the 
instruments invented to tortare persons in' past 'times cause to' the 
persons who were subjected to the process of torture. ' ' ' ' ' • - 

Para. 11. Pit — proper. Objeots— occnpations. To life — 

to occupy one during bis leisure time. Are among— constitute. 
Greatest. ..contentment— the most potent things that can secure 
him contentment. The...'.,.person8 — the lives that many people 

lead. Are^ of— consist in passing from. The.,....pursait— the 

work by which they earn their livelihood ; the one occupation which 
engages almost the whole of their attention. Listless apathy — life- 
less lethargy cr want of energy and activity ; a want of energy 
that makes one indifferent to everything around hiin ; lifeless indif-. 
ference. Grinding — working very hard at the oconpation of their 
lives. Doing nothing — being absolutely inactive — listless apathy. 
Half their lives — during that part of their lives which are occupied, 
with the conduct of their business in life. Pieroely busy — most 
desperately active and energetic. Torpid — dull by reason of inactivity. 
Without quiesoenoe — though they do not enjoy any real peace 

of mind during that time. Pursuits — occnpations. May power 

— he may always engage himself in with interest. Turn gladly — 
take' up with pleasure. Honrs...r 0 Oreation— leisure time ; time 
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^sllen they (re freed frjm ite necesaily of having to attend to the 
da ly coocetns of thfif lives 

ExpUnallon —Among the greateBt aids to tmteotroent that coo 
■can have are proper and emtable objecta to engage bis leianre momenti 
ijany persona paea tbeir tivea in now being engaged fn eome 
■occapation that completely engrosses their attention and then p»sfl 
mg their time in indifferent lethargy Bnch persona are either work- 
ing very hard or doing nolbmg Tboro people who paia half their 
hvea in being oxtramflly active and boay are generally it a ttvelv 
do'l Ihongb they even then do no‘ enjoy any peace of mind A roan 
ihooM always be able to cotumand some occnpationa to which be can 
tom for pleSBiire and d vers on during h s hoars of letante 

Pars. 12 Tfaa Intellect— one a romJ PrOTided— sapptreJ- 
Petpatnal objecta— oocnpitiona to which it csn atwiyi tarn for 
pleasme and diveraion—ramrcea provide 1 by occapations for cona 
tantly keeping the mind engage] and tbni preventing it from think 
log on morbid ecihjeets. What meat affecttona— how roach more 

most the aEEectioos of the heart require perrosnent objeota to which 
they can ba fastened or attache! Ntle that this is a rhetorical 
qnestian { e, a question eo worded that It soggeata ita own answer 
Dapond ttpon it — yon may rest avrareJ Idleness— th? atite or 
condilioa of having netbiog to do Fatal Idleness — the Idteneee 
that iV roost injonoos That of tho heart— that of the afEections 
One cannot ho idle in a worw aeaas than to have nothing to love 
^ ote that th s atatement Is rather dogroatiij jn character, bat Helpa 
rosy ho (leased this style of expression beta ass of his great ex- 
parjenco of the world Feels weary of life— feels tfred of living 
Sare^oito oertaio Fellow oreatates— fellow beings Aa ho 

oQght— as ho shoold , to tho extent that ho should Note that 
the aathor means that the field for the exercise of oar affections 
is so wide that it we feel weary of the World becaaro wo have nothing 
to love thojnterenco la that we do not love oar fellow beings as wo 
•hoaU I ' 
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Explanation — If to be contented and happy in this 'w^orld it is 
80 necesaary to keep the raintl conatantJy ocoopied with somethings 
it is far more necessary to have objects to engage oar atfections The 
most injnrions ^form of idleness is that v^ere the affections are 
permitted to remain withont uccnpation. There are so many things to- 
engage a man's affections in ^this life that anyone who feels weary of 
life for want of something on which to fis his affections mn'i know 
that he does not love man as ho shontd do, 

Para. 13 Hope oontentment— hope to be contented in- 

the least. Continae to— keep on Attaoh — afSs. Ridloalous .. 

...importance — an amonnt or degree of valne winch far exceeds that 
■which shoald attach to it and on that account becomes Indicrons 
Events — affairs. This life — life in this world Observe— notice 
mark. Are most nnoomforlable — made e’^eeedingly nneasy in 
mind ; ntterly pat ont. Little projects— small, trifling, insignifi- 
cant plans or schemes — « « , their worldly plans lyhicli are after all of 

little valae. To not.'. fancy— are not ns snccessfnl as they 

expected them to be : are not followed by the same conseqnencea or 

results as they e’<;pected. Nothing them— they are not to be 

faced with difficnlty of any kind — everything before them mast be 
smooth and just as they want it to be. Regard — look upon, 

External things— the mere affairs of this ■world. As the 

realities — as the only things that are worth pnrsniog in this life- 

They here — they have wrapped up their existence with the 

affairs and concerns of this world. They mind— they must have 

everything ordered os they would like it to be. In......'nndertah:& 

— in everything that they taka in hand. They gambler — they 

fee! that their well-being depends upon the iesne of Bomethiug uncertain 
»i;., the success or failure of their worldly projects, jnst as the gambler 
feels that his fate depends upon the throw of the dice. Calmness — 
tranquillity ; peace of mind. Labouring man— the raa» who earns- 
his living by his own labour, which makes him certain of the payment 
for it. 
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[Tlie gamblers mind li iWaya agitated becanss iie does Tict 
know huw tbe dioa will tarn ap and wUethet he will wio oc loie, bat 
tbs working man a mind is always at peace beciosa he la certain that 
he will be paid for bis laboar and an ta inreol his pMitioo in the world] 

Efforts— mere endeavonra ITot „etidea70Tir— not the reason 

that indacea them to eieit tbeiDielTea GlTOs-** tConoBrn — troo 
bles tbeir TDinda in this way It wtU .. . hOQOO— the LpiCarean 
philosophers tangbt Ibstr diseiplea that the affatra of thi* world 
mlly oQglit not to troabte one very maeb, b caase no ;nitteT bow 
they m gbt Inrn oat it wonld not make mash difference a handred 
yeare later on Their attitnde was that of indifference to the affairs 
of the world beciaae they taaght that great concern regarding them 
robbed people ot the happioess they were to aim nt secaring 
Eplonraan— a follower of Epicerns the famoui pbiloaopber, who 
waa born of poor parents in Sam>s, 342 B C Epcnras was eatly 
seottosch ol, where he distiogaished htmeelf by hia cleverness and 
acateuesB In 30G B 0 Epicaiqa went to Athens where he eatabliabed 
himself and taagbt In a garden He taught that the anpreme good 
was happiness— not snch as arises from sensail gratification, bat 
from the enjoymeoU of the mind and the practice of vlrtae tlis 
ductnoe was misrepresented and greatly maligned by the other echoola, 
from whose miereptssentstiona the term £/»cureaniSflt has become 
popnlarly identical with Sennialum Hie phyiical philoeophy waa 
the Atomisin of Democntni Hii health was impaired by constant 
labour, and he died, £70 B 0 , of a painful Interna] dtaease) the 
agonies of which he bore with great fortitode Ilia followers showed 
great respect to hie maioftry Epicatns Is esid to have written no less 
than 300 volaines. Saunters by— walks carelessly and leisarely 
along The Christian fatar8-C&^orI*= eagerly call* upon 
F«r»=diatBnt] the Cbtislian religion, nohke the lieaChen philoaopby, 
entreats men to look to the life beyond the grave— td the life after 
death, and to consider that oor life m this world, which is only 
transient and fleeting, should be so lived as to aecure eternil happiness 
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for HB in the * life withont end ’ that is to encceed after death. 

Up to present — so completely engrossed with the affairs of this 

world ; their .minds arc so thoroughly taken ap with the immediate 

concerns of this life. Taste it more — d6 not enjoy it any more. 

For that — because of the fact of their being so completely engrossed 
in the present' concerns of this worldly life. 

Note. — There is a reference here to the story of Tantalns. 
Ta'utalas, King of Lydia, was cruel to his own daughter Pelops and 
for his cruelty to her was condemned in the nether world to perpe- 
tual thirst, and was placed up to his Chin in water, which receded 
from his lips the moment ha attempted to touch it. They go on — 
these people continue to live their lives. Fretting — lamenting. 
Planning — ever forming schemes only to change them or give them 

np for others. An event — death. They anxlons — they have 

felt the least care for. An event... ...earth —death, respecting which 

they have felt “in the contsa of- their lives the least ansioos, over- 
takes them, and carries them, and along with .them their petty plane, 
away from the earth'. 

Explanation. — S i Umg as one continues to attach so dispropor- 
^tionate a degree of importance to the affairs of this world, which 
so man)' people do, one cannot hope to be anything like contented. 
Mark the effect the attaching of this undue degree of importance 
to the things of this world has upon them — it makes them feel most 
uneasy if their petty plans do "^not torn out ns they wished them 
to do — they must not be confronted with any difficulties or obstacles 
— it makes them look upon the mere affairs of this world as the only 
real things — and since they ore so Completely engrossed in their world- 
ly affairs and consider life in this world os the only real thing, they 
must find everything ordered suitably to their liking. In everything 
Buoh people undertake, they feel the agitation of a gambler whose 
worldly prospects depend upon the ' thrown of the dice, ■ and not the 
peacoEuioess of mind of the working man who is certain that bis 
labour will be remunerated. 'What .causes them most anxiety is' the- 
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tncotEs or failure o£ their effort?, Rot th^motiTes (hat led them to 
make t bore eSorte Thoohl beatheo philoeopb) , j aa taught by ihj 
aiboot of Eptcorusi, told taeo to be ludiflerent to tha coricema of Uus 
world becausa their coneero tn eueb jinattera wijuld interfere with 
their puisoit of happiueaaj aad what i9 mote, it could notialter 
malters at ail Christianity earneatly calls opoo people to looh to 
the life bey lod the grase and to think inoel regarding itjaadtoeo 
live ID Ihti world that they may ecoate eteroal happiuea^ m the 
next Out these people are completely engrossed with tbeir worldly 
afEiirs though they are not toy more the happier on that sKoiiDt 
And IQ this manner they hve titroagh life, lamenting peeviahly, mafc* 
iDg plana and giving theoti up for othere, until death, a matter of 
which they have felt least anxiety ditriug hfe, overtakes them, and 
takes both themselves and tbeir petty plana out of this world* 

4 

Paia 14 Putting forwMd—aagg^gtmg recommending Bpe 
olfloa— temedips to cure; Jteal affllotlona— real sorrows vmted upon 
one— lutio vs that are real and not merely imaginary Pretending— 
bolding mTeelf out as bejog able HeBued— subtla. tjlethoda— 
processes Avoiding grief being able to steer deir of sorrow As . ^ 
matter— as aojthiogcac bo loua in connection with any particular 
matter For . . It— for fairing way to sorrow respeotiug it Come — 
arrived The , grief tbs affair that is the cause of the sorrow 
Is „ lusvltable — bs* already overfatee one to (bat it can no I loger 
be avoided or mitigated Horne — eudarcl Psln — physical paid — the 
pam to which the body is subject The difference between sorrow and 
pain ia, tbs former has to do with tbs mmd, the Utter with tha body, 
Fftroxyem—a fit or period of great mteneity of a disease , a very 
mtensfl feeling of mental ot bodity pain Ifegleotlag— not paying due 
heed to Bflio&vemeni— lets by death of some one tear or dear to 
Qt Osn , without— cen axouse ps from attending to them by 
removing the rwpouaibility of doing them from off ps Sortow Is , 

cannot avoid sorrow in this world j tt la sent to us to seo 
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bow we shall bear it ; and we are anhject to this ordeal beoanae we are 
rational beiuga and not naere brnles. We have the capacity of dis- 
tiogaiebing between right and wrong, we have a free will to do right 
or wrong, we have reason ; in these respects we are superior to mere 
brutes. Sorrow it sent to us to test us in this world, and it is 
simply sent because, unlike brutes, we have a capacity which can be 
tested. 

Explanation. — I do nut intend to recommend or suggest any 
remedies for sorrows that are real and not imagined, nor do I intend 
to claim being able to teach subtle processes for escaping from sor- 
row. But as long, however, ns anything can be done with regard 
to a matter to avoid or mitigate it, the time has not come to be sorry 
about it. When, however, the cause of grief is already on us and we 
cannot possibly avoid it, then we must bear sorrow as we bear pain. 
But just because some event causing ns sorrow has happened, we are 
not to neglect our duties because no lo's, however great, can lessen the 
responsibility that attaches to us to do them, nor can the feeling of 
sorrow free us from the responsibility of doing them. It is only a 
violent fit of either that can escuse ns for a time for neglecting them. 
And we must always bear in mind the fact that sorrow is onr lot, our 
trial and onr privilege by reason of the fact that we are human beings. 

Para. 15. Comparatively superfiolal ones.— aids that touch 
only tho surface of the matter, they do not go to the heart. May 
be servloeable — may bo of some use. There is mtioh — there is 
a great deal. Human nature — the nature of man as at present 

t 

constituted. Cannot touch — cannot affect in any way. Pagans — 
the heathen philosophers who lived before the time of the birth of 

Christ. Were wont — were accustomed. To for — to seek. More 

...remedies— soma power that would be more effectual than these 
more superficial remedies or “ aids.” Could not help — could not 
, avoid. Seeking for— trying to find. Some idea — some impos- 
ing first principle. To upon — upon which to rely. Something 

— some belief or idea or notion. To still — to quiet. The souls 

H. E.— 9 
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Ibeigttittcm tliit wMgaiDg £Q in tli«T mind* ftnl teelm^s PtI 
in®wl myeterj-'roytitery wuceromg the hippenjngs in thi* world 
tbit has em^ed ffoin tba pery oariiest tun^a and codwd* the laojrcta 
of tbe coming into eiKtcneo of tbs world with all its present condi- 
tions Should for— coalJ accoaat for The . Ufo— the 
WTetctiodoosa that ono aee* pteva ling in thi* »rof’d among the pwp> 
living in It Suoli— of tbis bind or descriptfoo — i e, rlw theories 
Ofivaaod by tbtin were mere attempts to eKpIitO the* pfifituial inye- 
tcnesnffife Sysfema— acboot of pbiloaophy Stofa— the foaoder 
of this school was Zeno, the Eleitic, who was boto at Elei, m Italy, 
ibont 488 B C , ami was a favounte disciple of the Eteatlc phtloec^ 
pher ParmeDides with whom he went to Athens abmit 450. He 
developed and rfafenilwl the ayatein of tiis taaiUr, not by any hew 
defences of its absolute one against objectors, bnt by directing ati 
attack on the rival scbeme an altolutt uttnny PTith Qotgiag be tni- 
parted a new character to Greek philosophy by bia development of 
negative didactic, ii mode of argning by meeting an opponent with 
etarting difEcnltiee to his syatem matasd of defending ones own 
This was Carried to the extrema by Socrates and the Olhei Sophists. 
Eeno denied the existence of ttc pbcaiiiienal world by showing the 
cuntiadictioDs tn vrhicU a belief m it lovolves ns , snd he conatrncted 
four famona atgaments against ibe possibility of motion 

(2) Tbs 5lo)c (from his b“<(ig the founder of etnicitm} was boro 
about 340 B 0,stCtiqmt Cypras Deprived of bia property by 
shipwreck, he betook liivjielf to philosophy, and went to study at 
Atbtos first nnder the cyo'c Cratr-ae, (hen the Myanan StiJpe, and 
lastly Xenocratea and Poleao at lt« Acidemj, whence the electric 
tbaracter of lila doctrioes Hs opear^ a asbool to the piazza, called 
” pamted porch,” whence h's followera were called Stoics, ot Ehito- 
jofhtrs Of the Porch After presiding for 58 years over hitechool, 
baputaneDdlohisexwteaoe in 2Sa Ij C. Stoicism, s developmeot 
of cynicitm, made Mbjectirwm its taere and was (Bsetifiaily practical. 
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According to the stoics, philosophy is the niming at the highest per- 
fection or virtoe of man, and develops itself in the knowledge of the 
nature of things, in the knowledge' and practice of the good, and in 
the formation of the nnderalanding. Philosophy is thus sahdivided 
into Physics, Ethics, and Logic. The stoical Fhi/skisls were pan- 
theists. Matter is the original sabstratom or gronnd for the Divine 
activity. God (the formative energy) dwells within, and is essen- 
tially nnited to matter, as is son! to body. The nniverse was thus 
regarded as an animal, and it sonl (God) was the nniversal reason 
which rales the world and penetrates all matter. This ideal concep- 
tion of God was clothed in materia! form, and the Deity was spoken 
of symbolically as fire, breath, ether, &c. Their Ethics made virtue 
consist in acting in uoiiformity with this nniversal reason, this law 
pervading all nature ; whence their role of life — “Live according to 
Nature : he., the individual is to be subjected to the universal and 
every personal end excluded ; and hence pleasure, being a personal 
end, is to disregarded ; but for the most part the stoics satisfied 
themselves with portraying in general terms their ideal wise man, 
without descending to exact rules. Their Logic aimed at obtaining • 
a subjective criterion of truth, and this they found in the sensaous 
impression, as they limited all scientific knowledge to the knowledge 

given by the senses. EpiourGa-ii — see note nnis, Sttoli was 

eplourean — the idea of predeatination as proponnded by the ancient 
systems of Greek philosophy sneh as the stoics and the epioureanB 
aimed at explaining the “ primoeval viystery ” which should be able 
to account for the “ miseries of life.” The doctrine of Necessity is 
opposed to the doctrine of Free-will. The former states that man is 
not .answerable for what he does because his actions are controlled by 
a force superior to himself. The doctrine of free-will lays down that 
man is master of his own actions and his choice to do good or evil is 

uncontrolled. Rests Ttpon— is based upon. Very foundations 

— grounds which ate of a sabstantiajly different character. Snrely — 
certainly ; most decidedly. Rellanoo upon— dependence upon 
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HirlQd g^odneea— the grecionsneea of QoJ FaU—cqmptete B0 
Ilaf world—trast in Ibe belief tbst there ti another life after 
thii life terauaite# to 4 rrcrld different from this world Slioald-- 
oijghtto CoMola him — comfort or a lace bim TTnder a-StlD 
tltm— when ho I* enhjecteii to iny great aorroiT , when sny great 
eotrown inflicted tm him Beat— endore SaTerer— moieBtiitigeat , 
mote difficult Supporting him-'beariog him no ■D'ndeicnTrent 
ofTexationa— the trunbles that affect bi» mind but which the world 
eionot K*, heuce the troablea t*' at affect bim ’^eecretty Is . . In 
— aCccti i» to be fontid m Smoothest Uvea — the lieei of people 
who feed mast regular and Jian/joil Ima 

Explanatloti — Moat of the aids to cofiteotment aboTo goggested 
ate merely aoperGeitl and thoagh they may he of aome nae (hero are 
certain leatnree of human existence which they cannot affect Even in 
heathen tlmea more effective conu ierationa than tboeo I have mentioned 
above were euQgbt The pagan pluloeopheta coald tot teaiat the m 
Choatiio to look for, with thi view of floding eome great idea to rest 
upon ^someth in g that would qniet the longicga of their hearts , lome 
original cause whieb woald be capable of accoanting tor the miaenes 
to whieh mankind were enh)ected in this world. This inordinate desire 
to arrive at aome explanapon of tbie circnjnatance gave birth to the 
doctrine of Keeesajty which la a marked feature of sath ancient lystema 
of philosophy aa the * Stwc and the * Epitnress * Chnettinity ts based 
opon very differeot groasde A Chnaliaa believea in the fotgiveneaB 

of God which follows from hia ahaointely good natnre and entefy thia 
belief onght to comfort him when he is overbardened with tl t weight 
of mwfottane and of aoncw, and also when the petty tronhles of thia 
life, which iie tha common eapenenco of everyone, crowd round him 

SUMMARY 

, The ot Jtcl of this (aisj fa to inggest some lenjarlia by observing 
which one might be able to atoiire contentment The advice which 
the writer baa to give may be ihortly itated ai followa — 
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1 

1. Yoa rnnst realise that there is no each thing as nnraised good 
io this world. 

2. Yoa must not be ovor-eensitiva nboat what others say of yon 
becanse very few people know yon thoronghly, 

3. Measure the adverse criticism of others concerning yoa only by 
tho worldly harm it does to yoa. 

4. Do not expect more gratitado from others than yonr own 
benevolent acts deserve. 

5. Yon ranat not expect from gratitnde what love alone can 
give. 

G. The consideration that few people only can estimate yonr 
character thoronghly, and that praise thonghtlessly bestowed is satiri- 
cal, ought to console yoa, 

7. We ninst not attach too much importance to sympathy. 

8. Yoa mast not mistrast others. 

9. Contentment abides with trnth. 

10. Yon must try to find fit objects to employ the intervale of life, 
for they are among the greatest aids to contentment which we oau 
possess. 

11. The heart requires, like the intellect, objects on which it can 
fasten itself. 

12. You must not attach too great an importance to the events 
of this life. 

13. Do not grieve until the time for grieving comes, which really 
arrives when nothing farther can be done to prevent any matter. 

14. The Christian doctrine of a fntnro life and of Divine forgive- 
ness are the beat aids to contentment- 

III. - SELF-DISCIPLINE. 

Para. 1. Some danger — some fear of the possibility of. Self- 
disoipllne — the state of practising oneself in a certain way — 
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to do certi d acta Leading to— miting on# become. BtJlf-aon 
fidenoe—a Btata in which one la ro enre of b« own powOf* 
he betievea that lie cannot do fight MotWea for It— the rejaona 
which maltfi aa undergo a coarse of seJf-d «iptirie poor— »' 
low baae Worldly — pertainmgonly to the things of Ihi* world 
Has of— baa tucceedeJ lu oTercomiog Bad 

disposition of character , a tendency to do a particolat kind 
actions EtH disposition— inclination, forming put 
character to do a certain kind of evil ectioDs SansatlOils— 
Exultation— rejoicing over the fact that he bat conquered bad 
habit Oaght they not— ahoald they not Tbia is a fbetorical 
qneation i a a qneetion so worded that it inggeeta its own answer 
To akin to— to be In na'ore like to, to be of the fame 
nature as Shuddering faintness— the giddiness and feeling of 
uei9 which makea one tremble Survey — view; look upon tfhasni— 
deep pit or Ifiiiii * by the aids of a mountain That . avoid— 
which BUDS one eija had to directed tats «-oorie that he had heeP eoiWed 
to viTAi laVi-mg Vi Wvin'&VkAu’iriTiti— vecoVietft *• 

struggle— a contest that waa bound to have a fatal end>ag bet in 
which he as one of the parties taking part in it, bid come oiJ* 
victor , a deadly itraggle in wl ich he had been vlc'nncnis The . , 
danger — the reaiiaation of the fall extent of the peril to which be had 
been expose I Go . apprehended— so thorougLly realind Danger 
— the pent to which we had been expend H&a overcOTO-e — wa 
have got over U has been safely got over 

Explanation — Tcere it always some danger that selMiBCipbne 
will lead to a state of self confidence , and tbiB danger IB ell the greater 
when the reasons for which we subject our lives to a conrs^ of wlf 
discipline are of a poor and worldly character, or the conacijaencot to 
follow from it outward only and sopetficial But this one thing is 
certain that when i person has overcome a had habit or evil ^ eposition, 
las feehnp at having done so should not be that of rejoicing raerety , 
they should ritber resemble m nalnre the trembling feeUng# produced 
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thtonfh tat ot . .... who b.. b... 6.i*a ^ 

ol . Wbi.h b. .ftetwrf. ..... bt lb. tab 6 

.,bi... o„s.ta. .o . ...... of ..«-itaipb.e .bl... ». 

know ourselves thoroughly; a thorough knowledge o _ 

p:e-requisite of self-discipline. How are we to tra.n 

evils are we to uproot from our characte^ ^ at 
are now deficient should we make up thes q 
answer and act upon the answers at which we 

ourselves thoroughly. By a knowledge o self the author does 

a knowledge of one's identity, hut a knowledge of o e s d sposi 
character. May upon-may he induced to of 

adopt. General-i.e., having ^"7tope--v"r^ indifferent and 
character. Course- process. Faint gninp 

meagre acquaintance with; slight know 

-the extent to which h.s^ etness or goodness, 

degenerated from tb^co^.scd the slight know ledge 

Contented -satisfied. With g . self-disoipUne 

of his moral weakness that be ie awate o. liimself to 

_.b, 6,,. tbbg «... b. .b..bl 6. i. b. .vi.b.. .. ™b.... b»».» 

..,t-b,.oipu... H----'“;r::zuTtaSta xLa- 

full ; sufficient for t ^ purp ^-bich his 

notion; conception. The oi constitution 

moral nature is debased or d.egeneraie ^atter-the greater the 

is lowered in the scale of virtue. — j 

..ti.t.ol.ry will b. tb. r.s.U. .1 “b'.b b= 

«.n.iD. lb.r..gbIywilboyi.»..fi»'b"5 

1.1,. Tb. w., a 11, . " 
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agcertim the depth and eitent of • woand— hence the ineamo^ ehoye 
yrti nature— hn dieponiicn or character Thoroughly'— 
perfectly, most completely Make nae of— ntiUw What— the 
d*'£fee| amount or extent of Posteea — have. To ••flattery— 
to most cleverly tarn (heir knowledge of themielves which they poeieei 
into a mtana of admiring their own eicellencea AtUOlO thotaaolvoa 
—entertain themielvua Fancying- imagiDing SUOb». aro— 
pereoDi like tbemaelvee Various— diEeient Imaginary clr 
oumatanoes— conditions which they conjare np tn tmagiuatioD but 
which do not really exist For flatteries .. .kind— in order that 
be might be able to indulge himatlf in flatteriei and faocita of thie 
kind Not. required— wa do not need to know oartchci very 
inUmately , a lery accante and ruinate knowledge of ontielvee la not 
teiimred Hia owii natara— bia own dispositioo For tho 
purpoasB of aelf dlaoIpUne— with the object of lubjeclitig himwlf 
to a coatee of eelf diaeipline Strlva— eodeavont hia beat Th.9 • •• 
hlmaalf— all the fane in detail wtiii.h may have any connection with 
the atlrihdtci tu- ^oahly of bre character , every fact reJatibg lo the 
epecL&o attributes of his character Shrink from— recede from ; try 

to mde or avoid Talllog It aonl — acqoai&lt&g bimaelf 
honestly with il— he mnet not rlirgaise anything from himself — he 
mait make himself thoioaghly acqnainted with all the defecta of hta 
character 

[ffoie — The extract that follows le a qaotatmn from Sliakpspeirt'* 
play of Hamlet, and ig taken from the advice that Polontog, the old 
courtier, gives to bis boo Laertes] 

To thino . .. trie— ao act that yoar action uiiy not he that of 
a hypocrite , act id the manner that yoa shoold do coneidetitig the 
traits of yonr character One # own self is the totality that is made 
np of the different traite of character that dietinganh nr mark oat any 
particular person It . . day— and then it cannot bat be , snd then 
the reault mast be just the aame as the night succeeding the day and the 
*y the night Tbott oaait ..mun-you cannot be gmlty of 
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deceiving, any one. A hypocrite by posing to be something other than 
what hfi-is' often deceives others who deal with him who take him to be 
of a character different from what he really is-had people known him 
in his true character they would have dealt with him very differently. 

It is because of this imposition practised on another that they are con- 
sidered to be false to others. 

Explanation.— Before one can discipline oneself one must know 
oneself. It is possible for a man to be induced to determine to act in a 
particular manner merely on obtaining a alight insight into is 
■of character, but ho should not remain contented with such a sma 
•degree of knowledge of himself. The first step that he shnulo take in 
-the way of disciplining himself is to make an endeavour to fori ^ 
thing like a complete idea of the extent to which his moral constitutmn 
is in the wrong. The farther he carries his enquiry in this . connection 
:the better ; he trust try to examine his own character and discip me 
thoroaghly. Men often utilise sncb knowledge of themselves 
•may possess to flatter themselves on their possession of good qualities, or 
.to amuse themselves in fancying what such persons as they are ^toitl 
do under different imaginary circuiiistances. As a matter of ac one 

need not know much of his real character to indulge in flatteries an 
fancies of the above mentioned kind, but the person laho 
•understand his own character and disposition with the object of subje - 
ing himself to self-difecipline, be must endeavour to learn e « 
truth about himself, and he must draw back from admitting his short 

-comings -he must be true to himself, and then, having cas asi e 

- hypocrisy, be will also be true to others. „ . nf 

Para. 3 Old oourtler-a man who had passed rnan.y-ears of his 

life at the court of the king of Denmark (according Shakespea 
play). Polonlus-the name of the old courtier m Shakespear p y 
■of U.iukt. Hamlet the prince (sou of the king) of 
have married his daughter Ophelia. He ^ thls- 

fought a duel with Hamlet at the end o P wladom- 

iintended his remark. For — to b^ n statemen o 
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witdum ipqoirtd thtoagb liTtog for i Urge nnmber of jeirs in thw 
vforU— wisdom acquired through expeneoce of tin world ConStrOed 
--“tiplsined , uodtrslrhx! Coofitrned . . deeply — lo expUmod or 
nndtrstood M to have a much deeper eigufhcauce 

ESiplanttUon— Polou us, the Kin^ of Oeoinatk'a ctd courtier, 
luteuded the preceding temarka to he a etateinoot of hie eipcHeoca of 
the w itld and ite iviye but thoM remarks admit of a njn''b deeper 
eiguificattoD 

Para 4 Itoaglno— conceive , form a roental picture of. 
Thoroughly Bwaka to -perfectly aware of Its .. danger— 
the pent to which it n expose! by reason of ili moral degradation ThO 
whole man— all the actidty tie mm thns morally degraded was 

capable of command ng DsTOted solf ImproTemant— eta- 
pi yed ID the effort or eodeaviiur to better htinStlf At thls~whei> 
th a 18 the state of iftiure Arlaes— Comes into being IntrOspBcHuu 
— self exam nation Too lltnited— too reitncted in character to bs of 
any use too narrow Sornttnlse— narrowly examine Each action 
— every act that we do At Itself— as if it were lomethiog t aolited 

— t e , eometbiog that had no connection with the o.ber acii and loci 
deota of hie life Indspendenco and self originating— tbesa 
worlds explain as if it were a thi»x by itttif *’ above Belt orlgi 
na ting— springing into exiatence withojt a cause Tho pafn ft gives 
— the pain it caqsea us beeaute it *1 o v« or eiposee to ns all car defects 
The requires — the extent li wticli ne hare to rtiaka op otrr 

ramds before we can undertake it Truthful— sincere Into OQr— 
of our Must bo good— cannot bur pro>lace a good effect on uj 
Untile progresBlva— uQtit the exam iMtlon into oir actiona 
becomes minute* and further proceeds from one class of actioni to 
another eo as to leave out no iphere of activity or thought from ita 
iutvey Its aim — the object of this self exam inatioo Investigate 
-examine into single cases But . prtnoiplea— bat to discover 
the general tales on which out a tiona ate for the most part bawd, 
1. » , tboae •general rules according to which we generally act 
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Thus, &o.— the author goes on to explain what he means by the 
preceding remarks by giving an example. IJpobraids tlB — admo- 
nishes us ; blames us. ConselenoQ — ‘‘ the still small voice within " 
— the faculty that enables ius to distinguish right from wrong. 
Any partloular— any particular one, the expression individualises. 
Gaob instance of it — each time it recurs or shows itself. Intense 
self-reproaoh — very great eelf-condemnatlon. Amendment — im- 
provement ; reformation. To arise — to resolt. From regret — 

from the reraoraa which we feel for our transgressions in the past. The 

comes — the occasion arrives for our putting our resolution to 

the test to see whether there has or has not been aay reformation in 
onr character. Former — which we felt in the past. And saves us — 

and prevent BUS from repeating our folly. Before awakened — 

before our conscience had upbraided ns; before onr conscience had 
become alive to the quality of the act we were doing. Where it is — 
in what respect it is ; in connection with wbst specific element or 
feature it is. Wrong in the heart — have conceived a wrong view 
of things and so have been acting according to a wrong principle. 
Bone — accomplished Weighing — examining. This word is meta- 
phorical. Jnst as the weight of an object is found out by weighing it, 
so the quality of an act is known by examining it. After what 
Interval — after the lapse of what period of time. And Whether 

usual — and whether the temptation to do wrong was the same 

as before or greater or less than before. Dwelling on — devoting our 
attention to. Mere clroumstanoes — mere accidental conditions 

which accompany the act or under which the act is done. The 

thing— the essential matter Fandamental — essential ; primary, 

Breoept— command. Violated— broken. By question— by 

onr indulging in the particular habit which we have been examining. 

That study — we should try to understand the spirit of tliat 

command thoroughly. Permanent amendment— an improvement 
in our character that will endure. 

Explanation.— Frrm a mental piclnte of the soul becoming com- 
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ptetelj coDscion* of tbe peril fo 'vliiwh it is exposed, snd imtSfO" t*’* 
case of a tnaq wbo nnder these circnmstancee ts devoting sH bis eneigies 
to improving himwlf lu s esse of this sort there often trieei in the 
man i habit of examinmg his actions which is of too narrow a char- 
acter~ind that IS so for the reason that he examines each tctioB as if 
it ^lere a thing bv itself, as if it were independent end lelf'Onginatiog, 
and therefore his eiaminslioti of himself does less good, possibly, than 
might be expected from the luenUI pain it cccaaions and tbs strength 
of mind to resolve to undergo it that is required Any sincere exami* 
nation into oar sctions roast prodoce some good resolt, but timply for 
that reason we shoo) 1 not be contented with a self-examination that is 
not both searching and progressive The aim of se]fH>xainiDatioii 
shoald not he tnerely to inquire into single esses, bat rather to discover 
principles Thus fvr foafaoi*e eapposv oar coaacieece upbraids ai for 
ai y particular bad habit Every tims au act prompted by that habit 
IS repeated we regard onre*-!vt8 with intense self'teproacb, and earnestly 
desre that an occasion shoald arise for ns to prove that we have 
really reformed onr character because we feel sure that formation niffit 
resalt on aecoant of tbe pangs of regret we have felt for oar past 
trinspreseiong The event to lest f/a’ resolotion happens, and sjme' 
tunes we remember oar former pasgt of regret and wo are thas saved 
from repeating oar former felly . bat there is a likelihood of its being 
forgolteo, Sod when it is forgottCQ onr conduct te ai bad as it had 
been before enr coasciencs hid been awakensd Now, in a case of this 
hind, we ebonlJ begin at the beginning, anl endeavonr to dircover 
what IS wrong lu the principle on which wo acL X\'e cannot uoder- 
tikeeacha*! investigation by merely weighing particnlar inatanceB, 
and nolmg the length of time which elapsed between it tnj its pre 
vloos transgtession, aad whether on the occasion m qaestion we 
were tempted to the eame extent or more Or less than or other occa 
sions , instead of devoting oar attention principally to mere citcnm- 
stances of this kind, we aboold try and get at the subitanoa of the 
thing 10 that we might be able to find out what primary command 
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of Goa we have been guilty precept wo have 

qaeMion. Wo should, ,tudy, and then we may 

C rTcSerreUtion of the habit which wiii be enduring and 

pent anent. . amount of hard labour. 

P„.. 5. infinite • 

Enable you-maUe yon able. . e^^velops it. Ascending a 

place of the fog that nltogether— you may get 

littld— going up a Utile height. qj Goldemith's Deserted 

clear of it completely by leaving d below. Ot. 

.. o....™ ..tt .«« 'f ,7;J“ 

. Springs t'o™ I ■„ the ntonml, 1£ >" 

A mist hovers at a certain d.atauce^a^^_^^ Covering, 

a hill to a height greater than tu t . improvement— 

we gat into clear atmosphere ''Sa‘“- improvemeut-».«-. 

the case is the same with regar habit— we struggle hard 

reformation of our moral naliue^ e--” a bad habit- 

to combat a bad habit ; we g pj object o 

just as we had expended "iofimte toi ,, 3 ^ l,abit would 

sweeping away the mist. would not be able to enslave 

have no power on us ; which a " p£ loftier and nobler 

If of • »“ ”■ 

thonghts. The idea is that just as . nobler and loftier thoughts 

cshaL . lifris, so ■.£ s«»” • 

—if we hold up before ourselvee an ^^pte easily 

of life— wo shall attain theresa. a 

than we ebould otherwise be able to o. be 

Esplanation.-Even if you worK e ^ yo^ 

able to sweep away ® bill and thereby getting, 

get into clear atmosphere by going “P jbe same with onr 

above the region where the fog F overcome a bad habit, . 

moral improvement. We fight bard m order to 
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bat M(e i<i ofit aadernUad tbit thtt habit woald have DO hold on as if 
we ascended loto a ! igher in' lal atraosphera haeanse we ahonld then bs 
in t region of loftier thoughts and nobler decdi 

Para 6 Adding parposea— increasing the nornbet of onr 
good reaelres Nonrlslilag — developing , cultivating Whtob «• 
plaoad— which tend in the right d rcclton Combat “tight sgnost 
Adopting— following Yielded... enemy— given in t> your foe 
In . tidmiUty — tf- a epmtof greathaoiblenef'* To., alliances 
— toconrt ihe friendabip of forces that were not stsisting von be- 
fore Resist —oppose Gained— Bcqaired Set. .Of It—devote 
yoor miod to thoee things to which yon should devote yoar enef 
gies , Small— tfidiog Selfiab ends— letSsh objects or purposes 
Disgusting— most objeaionahle That . had — that it had been 
poaiibte for the n to have 

Explanation —I have beard it euggf^led hy people tUat it ts only 
by adding to onr good pnipuses. and oonrisbing the effections that 
are rightly placed that we shall Ite able to combat the bad ones 
The adoption of Bocb a course will not amount to yielding to the 
enemy, hot it will be Elite going in at] bnmanity to form new alliances 
Bv a«jug vbui yrm will be misliDg a bTd habit with the *trength 
which yon will have gamed to carrying out a good one lioa will 
had, too, that when you set your heart on the things that arc 
worthy of it the saall selfish ends that used to be eo dear to it 
will appear most distasteful and yon will be led to wonder tbat 
they could have had sneb a hold upon you 

Para 7 Extend and deepen— enlarge— so as to comprehend 
a kig-r number ol ohjfcis SympalbiM— iGections Prejirdloe® 
—narrow views Whlob you—which have hitherto held 
"Will away— you will be able to free your mind of them TTn 
Chailtablenoss— harshness m judging others, Will . dlstaatefnl 

—will soeni to''*you to be Iborougnly loitUsonie BrOnght . It 

brought it into ctmtMt with Yeellnga-^otiments Cannot live 
— exist together 
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Explanation. — Similarly, if yon enlarge the scope of your sym- 
pathies, fhe prejadices to which yon hare hitherto obstinately adhered 
will leave yon and your former nncharitableness will seem to you to be 
positively loathsome, beoanse yon will h.ave bronght into contact with 
it feelings and opinions with which it cannot live. 

Para. 8. A creature of — who is a being possessing. Twofold 
nature — ollrihutca of two kinds. Body and soul — a corporeal and 
a non-corporenl element— i. c., a bodily anl spiritual element. 
TTature — couetitution. Engaged — occupied. In... , oonoerned — 
in every mailer or affair that ho takes any part in. Enter into It 
— be occnpied or engaged in it. Idol-worship — the worship of 
reeve form as distinguished from spirit. Substitute — place instead 
of. Vain philosophy — fake or wrong manner of thinking. Dis- 
pense With — do away with. All self-disoipllne— oil these re- 

marks aro applicable to self-discipline 

Explanation — Mao, who is a creature of twofold nature, pos- 
sessing both body and soul, should have both parts of that nature 
engaged to every matter in which he is concerned ; epirit and form 
should both enter into whatever he does. It is mere idol-worahip 
to sabstitutc tbe form for the epirit, but it is a vain philosophy which 
aims at doing away with the form. All these remarks are appli- 
cable to self-discipline. 

Para. 9. Ses — observe. Iiova to oonnsot — are fond of associ- 
ating. Outward olroumstanoes — external incidents or acts. Good 
resolutions — determination to act rightly. On. ..year — when they 
begin a now year. Surrender of — giving up of. Alter their oon- 
duot— change the general manner in which they are accustomed to 
act. Are place — have arrived at a particular place. 

Nols. — ^The author’s 'shrewd observations should be noted. He 
has observed the ways of men most minutely and here states the 
result of his experience. 

Thus — in this way. Its feebleness — its weakness to act accord- 
ing to resolution made. Must conclude— must not arrive at 
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tl»e contlmioii Support— htlp Naturally— lostinctiTelf Nae 
less— aonecfBaary Tarn -direct Right -correct May us— luiy 
help n»— may be a aoarce o£ streDgln to m by belping ni Contend 
lag against— fighting .mill ating Farts It— it le distant ftom 
HnmiUty— humbleness To apon— to disregard To hare - to 

possess The atory — the ring which is spoken of In the Arabian 
2^sUt iod regsrding which there is a story Remind — bring to 
IhenundoL Change ooloar— stteration m colour Want of 

shame— shamelessness Tbu story is that a certain prince possessed 
a ring which changed its col mr every time be did anything that was 
mortjly wrong Anzlllariea— eiteroal aids Partake Of— are of 
the natore of Meohanloal — external— having to do only witli form 
and not with spirit Nature— character ThantheyoangtTe— 
than they are capable of supplying or affording EerTe answer 
the parpoae , be. Landmarks - atones put op along a road to 
indicate the distance Progress — adrancs forward Of themselves 
—alone Maintain that progress — enable ns to teepon improving 
oniaelveB 

Elxplanatlon — Mark how most persona levs to associate soma 
outward circatifatancp with their good resolves— they deUrtnmo 
when they begin a new year In give up a particular bad habit- they 
resolve that they will charge iheir nanal manner of acting ns soon as 
they are in a particular place The human mind in this way dis- 
ctosea its weatue«s, but we are not to conclude tom the above that 
the support the mind seeke u useless At the aama time that wO 
are to turn our attention principally to the icquiaition of right 
principles, we cannot safely neglect »Dy laaislancc which may 
strengthen ua in contending against bad habits It is far removed 
ftom the spirit of true humility to look down upon such assistance 
Every one would be glad to possess a ring *uth as la spoken of in 
the Arabian AijSw, which by ehingtng colour, infOTmed its wearer 
whenever he did anything that waa wrong But all the same these 
eiUrnil tide to doing what Is right partake of a mechanical character, 
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and no more should bo expected from them thati what they can 
afford. It is true that they may servo as aids to memory — they 
may bo useful as landmarhs to indicate the extent of our progress, 
but they alone cannot enable ns to keep up our progress in the direc- 
tion of personal improvement. ^ 

Para. lO. It treat — wo should regard in a similar manner ; 

wo should adopt a similar or like attitude towards. Prudential 
considerations — considerations suggested by worldly wisdom. We 
may — it is allowable .to us to. Suggestions of prudenoe— the- 
eonnsels given ni by worldly wisdom. An aid to — assisting na in 

regard or respect to- Best them — depend entirely or absolutely 

on them. The... them — such use of them as wo should make; pro- 
per use of them. They do.’.. ...matter — they do not affect or touch 
the bottom of the subject. Enable— empower. Bale— cohtrol. 
Heart— desires. Change — substitute ; put in the place of. Evil 

passlon—bad desire. Hot enough— npt snEciently powerful. 

Change — -nature— alter his disposition. 

Explanation. — Wo should look upon what are called prudential. 
oonsideratioDB in a similar light. What worldly wisdom has to sug- 
gest to us may be useful in assisting ns to discipline oursslves, but we 
should not depend upon it altogether. On the one hand whilst not 
failing to make due use of them, wo should always at the same time 
bear in mind that they do not go to the root of the matter. Worldly 
wisdom may enable a man to conquer the world, but it is not powerful 
enough to enable him to control bis own will — it may enable him to 
substitute one bad habit for another, but it cannot enable him to alter 
his disposition. 

Para, ll. Constant sonroe of Invigoratlon — an incessant 
means to stimulate. Thoughtless praying — the mere formal pray- 
ing which consist in uttering certain sot worda. Whloh DUBtoza. 

—which people indulge in for the sake of mere form or conventionality. 
Sincere — genuine. Intense — keen. Watchful — wakeful ; on the 
alert. Boally would have — e-arneatiy desires to possess. Praying 

H. E.— 10 
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, . forglTenass— prtjLQg that ha might bs Hwseil witli 0>o 
poeswsioD cl » forgiyiijg nilaw He te dlapoaed— bf is sincflrtty 
mcUnsd, To at7e ap-to ifawiioo. tarary of Bager— the 
p}(»Mng feeling of Iwing angry towarda otbrra t ths deligUtf ol fetl ng 
of Tenting DM anger on other*. Wbat . Is— how hollow the act of 
praying (or a (orgiTiog «p«i{ u when we are not ready to forego 'tbs 
*°3*(tiua of betag thh ta tsai ewr iagpr as slhsTA 
Creator — m the sight of Cod TelUng off-rep paling Repeating 
—saying To . of It— to get to the end of bii prayeri Indifferent 
not cericg about what the ropanlDg of h » prayer ii 
Explanation —Praying la » very potent factor in faithering 
seU-diseiphne, not hawever, that theaghtteas praying which la a matter 
of mere conTeotionality, bat prtyrag which (« etncefe, mtsow and 
witdifol A man ahonld aih himielf whether he imcetely wishcB 
(o fUTe (be thing he ptaya for , he should letleet (hat whilst he is 
pfsjiQg for the bleseiog of a forgiTmg disposition is ho really 
prepared to gire np indalging In the delightful sensation of venting 
hie anger os others If he it net so prepared be miut reaUas what 
a herrib'e mochery kis prayer is It w most hollow to repeat s prayer 
Uke a child does hia lesaoii and long alt the whl-e to get to the end of 
it, hnowing all the time that he is tn the pretence of God 

eUIOtARY 

Path 1. Thefs ta always a danger of self discipline leading to 
a itate nf self'CcoGdeuce, partienlatly when the taotives that lead ns 
to subject wirselvee to it are of a poor and worldly chcrtcter 
Pata 2 Self-d scipUne is based on self knowledge 
Pam S Xhe forca of Poloniua’a remaiks emphaaieed 
Para i. The introspection nsoessary for eelf-^eciplme mast 
siin at ascertaining what la wrong m the principle on which we 
«cL 

Peift 6 In order lo tbwooghly omcome our rtcioas habits 
we tnnet ascend into a higher moral atmosphere 
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Para. 8. We can only combat onr evil habits by adding to our 
good purposes and nourisbidg our affections. 

Para. 7. One’s prejudices disappear when he extends or .enlarges 
his sympathies. ’ 

Para 8. Both .a man's body and hie soul should be engaged 
in everything that he does because he is a person of a twofold 
nature. ’ 

Para. 9. It is the most usual thing with men to connect their 
good f-esolvea with some outward circumstance. 

Para. 10. Prudential considerations are no more th'an external 
aids to conduct. 

Para. 11. Prayer is a constant source of invigoration to self- 
dieoipline — but the prayer must not be thoughtless and entirely re- 
gardless of circumstances. 


IV.-ON OUR JUDGMENT OF OTHER MEN. 

Para. L These — o.ur judgments of other men. Lightly — with- 
out due consideration. Wrong — do an injury or. harm to. 
Those — the people. Whom "we judge — on whom we pronounce 
j udgment. Soattering — circnlatiug. Such ..abroad — such matter 
damaging to the character or reputation of others. Endow — give 
a vitality to. Unjust thoughts — wrongful thoughts. Life. — vitality. 

Which away — which we cannot deprive or divest them of after 

once having given it to them. Become — acquire the character of, 
Palse witnesses— witnesses who tell falsehoods. Pervert — change 
or alter the general coarse of. In general — at large. To...... 

fidelity — to give a truthful account of. Least portion— smallest ele- 
ment. Entangled nature — our intricate disposition . That., ....him' 

— with or by which he is moved in life. Would... ...matter — would 

be a most difficult affairs. Feels — realises. Athazard— at random. 
Properties — qualities. Weed — some wild plant. Figure— figure 
drawn to illustrate a problem or theorem. G-eomst ry — the seiesce 
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tbe toim diuMDSiooi oE objecti whiA (be Ortefc 
■ .puibrniriitiaji Eoclid ptopoonded "Win forth— #ill tdrenoe, 
GaMJSS-ceojsdiifee. Ahoot the-rtgerdtn,; or coocsroitiE 
Charactsr — tmret d »pos Iiop Urfitbep man— tello'ff being A# If 
— jOitM if Pallost-mrrtt perfect end eompletf!. Anthorltf— 
ioetificstiim For « aylog— to Toacb for tf» troth of *)t )» » 

fitatementi 

Explanation —If w* foim jadgitieiits of other men ■without pey* 
mg doe reg»id tod ton* dmiioh to aU the feetare* irBOclited with 
ao doing we do an injary both to oaretlvea and to thoao wiioin we 
judge, lo eittnUtmg repoita_, reepecting other* we give to one 
prejodtced *sd ooja^fi Sable jadgmenta * vtbtlUy which we cannot 
attbeeqafQttj' divert them of, and we Ijccotno a* it wero false wtlnoes 
ea to miedicect the opinioba of luca in genera! There la TC«rwly 
a man who d^jea uot teafiae that to descrihe with aecaracy the 
Intiioate nalQta of which hts diapoaiuon !■ compoeed {* no eaiy 
matter And tt tbe aame time tbe vary eame mao who fwl* tbaUf 
and who would be athuuied of talking at hazard aboat tbe qaihtiea 
peitalbitig to a fiowet or to a weed, vr ol some hgnre in geonietTy, 
will put forward hi a gneeaea teepectm^tbe dispoaitinn of hii fellow 
man es if he Lad Ibemofl ccmpltle aathmty and jaafification lot *U 
that be was saving. 

Fani 2 Wo ars not-ffOnt— wears not awtirtcimed , it ts not 
onr asnal CDS em (or pracnce. Msko—pass. Zlasjt— not dsly ooo- 
aide'^A HeoelTo them— accept tWm Obliging crodonoe— an 
attitude of belief whiob pleasca other* Ptom man— when we 

tear them from lome other peiion Chanca— happen Such. ... 
blninsleaa— belief m the eUteracnte of other* to each an extent 
la most bUmevKortby Tofl agilonaly— too eat neatly DangorB— 
peril involved m Tailoe npon trnat-bel eving merely locanse 
soma one elEo b*» aaid bo , believing on tbe mere word of enother 
pereon. Off hand BajlnEB-BtaltmenU mede w,thcat das thoaght 
and conaideration PoalUve gajll-lhe downright wrongfalneee. 
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Uttering — expresaing. As own — as if we cnrsalves had honest- 
ly and sincerely arrived at them. Assayed — tested ; proved. By 
our observation — by onr personal osperience. How mnoli — to what 
a groat extent or degree. Slight — small. Gronndc — reasons. TJn- 
Oharltable judgments— nofavonraWe opinions wo form regarding 

others. To name — to which we eobscribe oar name ; which wo 

allow to pars carront under onr name. By .them — by the mere 

fact that we hear them from others and oircnlate them. Even If we 
— even shonM we. Repeat— fell to others. Good reason— good 
grounds. Wo should bo— we ought not to be. In no hurry — in no 

very great haete. To forward — to urge them xvith any 

great force. If they condemnation— if they are of such a hind 

as to attach blauift to any one ; if they are of such a 'character that 
they attach blame to any one. Jlajtlm— rule ; a short pithy eaying 
erabodyiag seme moral truth. Of this hind — relating to this sub- 
ject. Thomas a Kompls — a famous divine of the middle ages and 
the author of a number of excellent works on moral subjects. ' 

Estplanation. — But it may be the ease that we are not accustom- 
ed or habituated to makiug such jneonsiderato remarks ourselves, 
that wo are only pleased to receive them with the most obliging 
credt-nco from others whom we may chance to meet with. Cre- 
dulity to such a degree or extent is most blameworthy. We can- 
not think too seriously of the danger of taking on trust these ran- 
dom sayings of others and of the positive gnilt of uttering them 
as if they were our owm, or had been proved by our own dbser- 
vatioD. We should be greatly ashamed if we knew the slight grounds 
of some of, those uncharitable judgments to which wo lend jhe ia- 
fluencs of our name by repeating them. And even if we repeat 
only such things as we have good reason to believe, we still ought 
to be in DO harry to put them forh-ard, specially if they are santenoes 
of conderanotiun. Thomas n Kempis has a maxim in his work to 
this effect. 
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Parfl S Qalte otaraoter—wliKli are evident at the very 
fijft glance at a man a cbaracter , which ve come to know aa toon we 
look into a tnan’e character ObTiottfl—evident— which can be seen 
aaaooD is they are loiked into Being world-heiug at all 
tiBiea before the eye of the world Offer— present Plenty of 
matetlals— tnfficietit dite— the ofservation of a atifSeient number 
of iLCidcnta to enable them to arrive at fome poeitive condnsiOQ 
regarding iheir character Clroomfltanoes— incidcnta, I’nlcly" 
JasliSably Induce j on— peteuade yon Place oredonoe— repose 
trnit or confidetce In opinion— id roma widely expressed view cf 
notion reepecticg others Verifying — testing the truth of In anY 
way— by any mesoa. For jonrself— in order to satisfy yotits^lf 
Suffer— allow To bo carried away— to be thoroughly mdacod 
At cnee— limned ately Current aaylngB— sayings or things that, 
are c rculated or ruiuonred abont one Conduct— action If you, 
mob— if ytd ere to tamed away yon are only lielping to add to 
the tombir cf peieona who nrculate false or nofonnded reports 
regarding others Consider— think for & momeot Sayings — re- 
ports or sfateroentB. Embody— represent at all acrorately Go far 
—go any length ExbaUBt— eianjinefroin all points of ‘view A, 
part — a particular aspect or feature of the ptrson'a character 
Faltbfnlnoes— accuracy Give Indications— point out elements 
or aspects. Shrewd — clever Impartial— who does not unjastly 
lean towards any particular person or party Dednoo — draw True 
oonoluilons- Correct reeuka. Saylnga — reroarkt Promlnenos— 
importance. May impressions— may lodace people to arrive at 
“-j very incorrect concept ona respevtiog or regarding them How 

them — what largo number of Iheea Impresaiona or opinions. 
Formed— based Opinion-— view Forward thinharB— people who 
so far as the character of than views are toneerned are ahead of 
their timea ^ 

Explanation.— There are certain things which appear upon th 
surface of a manj chaiacter— tbfrs are also certam jEsots thatare 
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obvious in every man’s oondnct — and there ate persons v?ho being 
mncii before tbs world, offer plenty of materials for jndgmcntB 
being passed regarding them. -Snch circnrastances as these may 
jastly induce one to repose trnat in or believe a general opinion, 
which, however, you do not possess the means of verifying, or testing 
its truthfulness — but one should not in any case permit himself to 
be carried away by rumours that ate circulated respecting an- 
others, character and conduct. If yon do so you are assisting in 
the formation of a mob. Consider what these sayings- are — how 
seldom they are a true representation of the person discussed — or 
deal in an exhaustive way with the character of the person concern- 
ed, and this more particuUrly so if the subject of discussion con- 
cerns one’s conduct. It is well if they describe a part with faith- 
fulness or give indications from which a clever and impartial 
Jthinker may deduce some true conclusions. Again, these sayings, 
may be true in themselves but false impressions may be created by 
the prominence given to them. Besides, how many of them must 
he formed upon the opinions of a few persons, and it^ is possible that 
^tbose would be forward thinkers. *■ 

Pars. 4. You feel— 3 ’oa re.alise. lyould mistakes— would 

' be liable to commit errors. To form — to arrive' at. Independent 
judgment — a judgment formed by yourself without assistance or 
aid from any one else. Too readily — too quickly. General opin- 
ions — the views that are circulated at large respecting any one. 
Are free from — have not attaching to them. Snob mistakes — mis- 
takes of tlist kind. Appear mode— seem to yon to be made 

Great many — large number of. 

Esplanation. — You realise that if you had to arrive at s con 
clni,ioii in a matter uf this sort ynu would be liable to make mis 
takes of all kinds ; you must not too ii-adily suppose that th 
general opinions whjcb yon hear ate not free from the liability 0 
snob errors simply because a great number of people concur, as yo 
think, in making them. 
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Para 6 If. analyaa— if Varlotia 

opinion!— different ophlsui. WO ».*.nbara(itor-we tear repotte.1 
6f iseti Tliore « . many— !t tnort neceMifOy Iw that there will 
bo msny PoTmed wrongly— bawd opoo an tfroMont in’Wiod 
Slnoerely— getrtinely Importootlafotmatlon— Inoonoptete know 
(edge regarding or rrepectiog other*. Erronaona roasonlnga— a 
f itlaaoni **y»tem of reaeooiog — a mode of reawtung or arguing 
from premiwi to eonclminna which involrei falladei Othara— 
other iidgmetita formed of other men Blmplo reioll— ^tireet out' 
com* Frejadlona— 'preconaeiTed d alike Passions— ttrong feel* 
ingi. Httmonr— dispoMtion 1o act ID certatp partlentar way* And 
„ logentUty— and loiDetlmea these eapreirfons of opiniolji will bo 
nothing mwi than the onteomo of tlwlf cWeroeai, and ao foanded 
net npon fact but upon a perxerted JateUtgeocs Qroundod on— 
fonnded or based npoo. Total— absolate Arlta from— are th* 
conwqaenee or reanlt of Imporfoot baarlng— an ineoireet or par- 
tial report of the qaalitiet of j a character Entlro mlstalto— ahio- 
Ints error a* regard* the qaslitiee of one a charicbr Hopott— re- 
oreeentatioo Mattor— rifair To ootlTsy— to commooicate to 
other*. With aooaraoy— with any degree of oorrectoeRa. Th» 

oareloB! tbloga— the remsrka that are made withont mach cont - 
dtriUon Gdooral oaovarastlOQ— every day aotcal converae on topici 
of In^rrst to the pabU generally Hare weight— * 0*111 to be 
regarded M being a* tiaatworlby Bead . oontldarod-* had been 
etated or eiprweed after dae thoaght *nd cona derallon bad been 
paid to tbein Various oatuoj— d It wot cooald-rationa. Oomhlosd 
— nnited The reaalt Is— the conaeqaence cr unlcome 1*. Gets 
abroad — freely circolited among other* After„ ^method — «q 
ottoiieoaa UtiM PteindlaedvenanB— peraona who ire predapteod 
against b m— people who are nnfaxtJijribly diipoaed toward** him. 
Palgft-lncorrect Paots— aclaal cticomsUncet Inllatod by folly 
— enlarged to I nord mate d memion* by fooh>b people Dtown „ 
Idleness— c rcnlated widely by people who haxo no deSoile oceqpa* 
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Fan 6 If naalyio— f nuJfrtite to eiim ue. Various 

opinions— d*EEerent opfoions, VJ6 - ^oharaoter—we hear reportwl 
of men Tboro many — t most nweaxat 1y be tbit there w II 

bo tnsny Formed wrongly — bleed npon id erronooni groond 
Sincerely— genu nely Imperfect Information— iooomplete koo^ 
lodge regard ng or respecting other* Erroneous roasonloga— a 
fillic oai lyetem of teaioD ng— t mode of reason ng or argn og 
from prem sea to eonctas oob wh ch involret fallactcB Others — 
other jodgmenti formed of other men Simple result— drect out 
come. Frejudloes — precoocc red d el ke Passions— Btrong feel 
ngt Humour— d apoe t on to act in ce ta n part cular w»y* And 
ingenuity— and Sormt mee these expreestoTlB of op n on* w II bo 
noth og mot* than the ontcoms of the r cleverneaB, and to tonnded 
not upon fact but opoti * perTcrted Intel! genes. Grounded on— • 
foandod or based upon. Total— absolute. AtUs from— are ths 
coneeqnenoe or remit ot Imperfeot bsarlng— so Ineorrcct or par 
t »1 report of tbe (jual t m of a charicfet Entire mistake— abiO 
lute error as regards the qua! t es of otivs chirict r Report— re- 
Dreeenlat on Matter— jffi t To oonyoy— to coramun cate to 

other*. ^Ih aOQnraoy— with any degree ot correctnesi. The 

careless things— tbo remarka that are made w tUoot maeh cone 
Ooseral coa rcrsalijtD — ^r<r/y dig totat} cjanrM oa tap ca 
of oT^rest to the pabl o generally Have weight— sa m to be 

regarded *1 be ng $j trnstworthy Head „ conaldered— bad been 
itated or expressed after doe thought and cooe letat on had been 
p* d to them Various cause} — d ff rent cona d nt ona. Combined. 

on ted The tesuit is— the cooeeqnence or ontconie a G-etS 
abroad— freely c rtioh ted Btncrtjg others After method — on 

errrmeotts hcei Prejudiced persons— persons who i-n fsred epoeed 
agsluat h m — people if ho are nafaroarably d spoaed towa dtf h m. 
Folae— incorrect Facts— actnal c cmnatioces. Inflated by folly 
— mlarged to no d nite d mpn* oni by fool h people 33lOWU 
Idleneaa— c calated widely by people who hare no deQo te occdps 
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tion to engage their time and their energy, and bo make this mie- 
chievons practice a sort of pastime. 

Esplanation. — If ^ve undertake to examine the different opin- 
inna we hear of man's character and conduct, there must be many 
which are wrongly formed though they are sincere enongh so far as 
they go, the cause of their error being imperfect information or 
erroneous reasoning. Other opinions regarding the character of 
others will be met with which will simply be the outcome of the 
prejudices and passions of the persons forming the judgments, of 
their humours, and sometimes even of their ingenuity. There will 
be others grounded upon total mierepreseutations wbiefi arise from 
imperfect hearing or from eomo entire mistake. Or from a report 
being made by a person who understands eo little of the matter that 
it was not posaihle for him to convey, with anything like accuracy, 
what he heard about it. Then there are the careless things which 
ate said in general conversation, bnt which often have as much 
apparent weight as if they had been well considered, Sometimea 
these' different causes are united ; and then the consequence is, that 
a view of some man’s character and conduct is expressed and circu- 
lated, which is formed in accordance with a wrong process, by per- 
sons who are unfavourably predispossd towards him and based upon 
! a faise statement of facts in regard to or in connection with a matter 
which they cannot possibly understand, and this is then left to he 
exaggerated by foolish persons and circulated by those who have no 
other or more engrossing oocapation in this world. 

Para. 6. Esoellent passage— a passage expressive of great 

wisdom Hpon subject —on this subject ; concerning or regarding 

this tubject. Where — in which. The men — the good or 

bat! reputation which men acquire by reason of what others say 
respecting them. In......mensure— to a great extent. Mean people 

— low, base people. Who... ..'.stories — who take their tales. Prom 

family — from one house to another. Propagate — circulate. 

Very fast — with great rapidity. Like little inseots — small inseota 
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propagile lb* r fp^cie* Tery fast, i <i they raaUiply fery qinckly^ 
Lay apace— lay egg# m Urge |Dnmberi and after very ihort inter 
vaU of time The faster— tte (mailer they (re the qaicker do 
tbsy lay the r egge. Very few— thia la emphatic and Uye itrws 
on the eitreme fewops# of the aamber The » will— htra the 
meana at their command and the lochnation AtJtllty — InteJhgeec* 

To truly— to give or present a correct viear of mattere , to etate 

things correct , trf give a trahfol sera on s of affafta Befbro 
passed— hefote ^e pass Jadgm*nt on othen before wo pee •* 
press on to an op mon tegirding It e action i f othpre. Welglied— 
thoionghlj cojailefed Yet— because they are of each • nilore 
or character Who la concerned— wbooo conduct or character we 
are coDvderog or rer ctrtog Ho yJaWJ— ha op mons in(y 

d Ifer from oar own And things — and Wi moda of looking at 

things may be very <3 ffereot from oar own HI# hftys— those 

who presnoie to pa#* jadgtnent oo 1 is character and conduct hST# 
Kay be breast— n ay be matters that ere not dirulgcl by h m to 

others #<1 that othen are qmte ignorant on those potcts Ce& 
onrer— the perBon pan ng an adTeTSp Judgment on him Hotwlth 
Standing men — though there are men of this km 1 wl o keep 

each oeiiaiderations eecret w thin iheir breast- As ^fnfalUblo 
— as if they were not capahia of commiHing a matake as If they 
■were beyond the pos# bil ly of enterta r Ing an eironeon* view May 
opinion— i 5 jjy hnnself have mads a mtstale tn amring at 
the op n on that 1 a holds Judge — prcnoanCe In truth — In reality 
Bight— tbe proper th ng to do 

^ Explanation ^Woflaatoo ID bi * StltgtMi of Naturt* htaen 

arcellent paepago on the subject In which he *aye that the repu 
liiiOD whether good or bad, whicli attache# to ckd depcnda fb s 
great «tent on the work of baae low minded penpte who circulate 
the r leporta regarding one from bouse to hoose and carry thtir tale# 
With great rapid ty the meaner they are the more rapidly will they 
do 10 , Just aa tU,. a, alfer the Insect is the faster wil! it prqiagate 
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its species. There are a very few men indeed who have the op- 
portooity and the will and the ability to give a correct version of 
affairs. Besides the matters of fact themsBlves there are many 
other things which mnst be known and onght to be considered 
before jadgment is passed on others, bat these ate the very considera- 
tions that can scarcely ever be known except to the person himself 
regarding whom the jodgmeut is to be formed. It is qnite possible 
that his views and his conception of affairs are different from those 
of tho persons who presnoie to pass iodgiuent on him ; it may be- 
that what he anderslands, what ho feels, and what he intends may 
be known to himself only. Or it may be, that the person who 
passes the nnfavonrahle jadgment on others, knowing that Itiers 
are- people of this kind in this world, may be himself mistaken 
in his opinion and may judge that to he wrong which really is- 
right. ' 

Para. 7. Have othera—are snlBciontly imaginative to 

understand the wrong impressions under which other people labour. 
Look at— view ; estimate. Prejudices— predispositions. But their 

own — except those which they themselves are affected by. It 

say— it would bo more correct to state. Are of— are aoons- 

tomed to. Employing their Imagination — making use of their 

faculty of imagination. In charity — to entertain a kind or 

lenient view of the conduct of others. Require aid— require 

tlie assistance of their imegination which acts like a magic spell. 

To .oir — to give a. glorious aspect to their hollow plans and 

Bohemes. To ...... along— to enable them to fancy that they are 

proceeding along. Paneled— imagined, but which do not exist in 
reality. The idea is that of imagined soliemes and plans which are- 
to exalt one to a high position in this world. Triumphal prooeu- 
slon — a procession indicative of tho achievement of some great 
military victory accorded to Koman generals as a mark of hononr 
in recognition of the service tendered by them to the State — hence 
their imaginary visions of success attainfed by them in this world. 
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* 

Fifty part — occapy ao impuitaot a poa tion To battles 

So get OTer (1 fiiLaltte* and obiUeleB la the r way wilhont any contest 
oreffsrt Wltboat effort— withoat any endeaToar on their pift 
TblSfu for — it li for objects or parpoeoB of ibia kind They 
dt— they cannot spare any portion of their iiuagination 5 ’or 
charity— to take a fcmd and lenient view of the action# and char 
actet of others Do charitable— do take a lenient view o£ the 

coodart of other# Speak oat— give eipregson to their vie'as 
Jbr stupid — oat of fear that they will be regarded by other# 
as being eilly Credulous— capable of being too easily induced r 
persuaded to believe the good that i# said regarding others 

Sxplaufttlou -—There are very few people who cm thoroughly 
andecstand the orecise stl tnde with which other persons regard 
aflairs or estimate the actions of oU ere with any prejudices oilier 
than those with which they are Ihmsetvea affected. It wontd, 
perhaps, be more correct to eay that few people are in the habit of 
employing their faculty of imagination in the service of charity Moat 
person# require it# magic aid to bnild their caatlea id the air, lo take 


them along those fancied triumph at proceasmns m which they them 
selves play 10 prominent a part to overcome their d fUculties without 
a contest and to make theia virtuous without any eaertion on the r 
part. It 18 for purposes such as the -hove that they call m the 
aid of their iiuag nation they cani-jt be persuaded to employ it 
in the canrB t£ chanty And ti some ime# happena that even wVi'>ti 
men think charitably, they are afraid to give eiprea^ion to tbeir 
view# lest others should regard them as U ng sillj cr creduloua * 
Fartt 8 Conalderlo'; — diecnssing the subject of Danger — 
the tiak of error Adopting — accepting without examination and 
eircuUtiog them as if they had been in lependautlj fornird by us 
CuTrent saying — repoit# that are commonly circulated by people 
respect ng others. In detail— minutely Forming— arriving at 
Original opinion— view arr ved at by ourselves , opinion which we 
ha%e artivod st in lepmdently of what other people have eaid 
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If men— if we do not know tbc men onreelvea ; if the men res- 

^ pacting wiiosa character we Imve to form an opinion arc not per- 

fcotialiy known to ns Of. spsali— regarding who^o character we- 

proiionnce an opinion Exactness — precision. The fadge — , 

thefacts on which onr opiniooe are based. A little thing — a very 
email matter ; a very paltry affair. "When motives—when we proceed- 
to examine the motives that indnced a person to act in a particnlar 
way or to do a certain thing. Kepopt Of a transdotlon— the statement 
given of a fransaotion. Represents— states. No better than— not 
more accnrately or correctly than. Labonrsd variation — the 
flontislies added to a trine by the labonrcd efforts of a musician. The 
simple air — the nnadorned tune. Shakes and flourishes — varia- 
tions and chances of tnnb. Recognised — known as being hia own- 
ocmposition. The—lt— the pereon who composed the original air or 
tune, How..,ensure— how can we guarantee ; how can we bo pos- 
itively certain. Rightly interpret— correctly estimate or nnderetand;. 
Exactly— correctly. The meaning is, that though we may know 
precisely and correctly the acts that may have been dons or the- 
incidents that may have happened, wo even then cannot be certain- 
that we, in estimating their qaality, are putting the right meaning 
on them. One self-interest — we always attribute a man’s- 
actions to some extent in the first place to self-interest, and we are- 
inclined to explain them by that principie. Nature and fortunes — 
disposition and situation. "What Is his Interest — in what hie self- 

interest really lire ; what it is to his own interest to do. It be— 

what he may deem it to bo to his own interest. Fancies — notions, 
■Wllfulness— obstinocy. Every. ..with— at all times stand in the 
way of. Override his Intorest—^ruako him do what is’opposed to 
his self-interest. Know— realise. Conceal it— disguise or hide 
it. Inventing— -coining. Motives, &o —motives which he wiirput 
forward as being dictated by self-interest. To account for — tc 

jnstify ; to explain. Has do— is bent upon doing ; has made- 

up his mind to do. 
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CxpUc&Usa — tSo f*r tte d»Doer of adfiptm^ a* ear own optotoni 
tbit are orcdUted about ths character or coodoct of ethers bw 
■bro di«a» 3 cd, bat eappo** we const ter mmately (ba difEenlty 
of forminj; an ortginal opioioo on these matter*, more particnti 3? 
if we hive not a personal knowledge of the man whose character 
CT condact we undertake to discnaa In the fint place,Ve feldom 
knowjwith an5cient precision the facta open which wn base oar 
jadgm^nt, and a very triflins matter may alter the state of affairs 
cocsiderihly when we proceed to examine tbs qaestioo of motireo 
Jlgain the report of a traneacVion la htety to lepreseat the real 
facts not more faithfa’fy than a Ubonred Tanafion does tbs eimpfe 
tnne which becomea ro transformed that even the compoeer of tbs 
tune, can hardly recognise it One of tha first mottres which we 
generally lock for la self interest when estimatiog the conduct of 
otberi, but we ecarcery erer have to foil and complete a knowledge 
of anotberh disposition or eitnation as to be in a position to decide 
ID what his interest lies, ranch less can we deteinime what appears 
to him to ha hia intereat Besides these consideiaticns we ma>t 
xemember that a man's fancy, hia envy and his wdfalnees will 
hi many cases oroide his intereat. This fact the msn will andcT' 
stand himself and will gtneislly sodeaTonr to conceal it by coining 
metises of self interest to pstify bis doing that which he has made 
aip bia intad to do 

fl It — it ta most desirable that ws ahonld be, 

Xinprossed wltb^-conTiDced of Sonse — notion , realisation In ides 
Jndge^ „ roust — the Condi ions and cireomstancea of life are such 
that ws cannot do Without jadgiog others Sometimes hastily 
—and someltnies we are called upon to form onr opinions within 
a serj abort epaco of Ume fChe purposes . It— the conditions 
nodet which we lire requite that we shoald do so. More „ 

matarlala— fuller and mof# reliable dale, Are„.. of— know about. 
■Beoondlte— abetnise , hidden from tbs mental conception. Deep- 
seated- prof onnd. They aarraoe— these data that we have for 
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forming jadgmcnts of others often nro obtsinsble only from the 
mere snperfical Jneideots of their condaot. Primary oharaoter— 
tho Eimplo and plain disposition. Dlsoernlble— to be seen. Trifles 
— trivial acts. Then ho aota — in doing actions which are of a 
triOing character. TJnoonsoIoaaly — without being distinctly aware 
of what he is doing, lilethod of — tho manner in which wo. Observ- 
ing — noticing ; marking. Testing — estimating. Just knowledge 
, — accorate knowledge— a knowledge of another that is not acenrate 

and correct can never ha just. In depends — depends to a great 

estent. By a him— by talking with him for a little while ; by 

holding a short conversation with him. Faithful outline— an ac- 
enrate and detailed written account. His history— the events of his 
life; the course of hia life. Important — those in which be has 

played the most prominent port. The most man — a man’s most 

important ocliona may be far from being those which will give another 
a correct insight into hie character ; i. e,, may he far from being those 

which nro most distinctiyo of his character. .They of — they will 

most probably bo -the outcome of; they will most probably'follow 
from, Many things— many other oonsidcratiuns. His nature — 

his disposition pure and simple. To thot — to bo able to form a 

correet estimate of ooe’s character. I doubt, &o. — I think that, £c. 
The writer advances this statement os being problematic only. Good 
portrait— faithful picture. Most prominent- most important ; most 
striking. Express — disolose. Muoh of their nature — the princi- 
pal qualities of their disposition. Manners— ways of acting. Ap- 
pearanoe — espressioa of face. General behring— their usual, 
manner of behaviour. ShouId.,....loB3 — should not be able to find 
out. Make minds — form some definite idea ; arrive at some defi- 
nite coaolosion. To with — to behave towards ; to treat. 

Explanation— We ought to thoroughly realise how difficult a 
matter it is to judge others, but the conditions of life require us 
to judge others and that, too, sometimes in a very short space of 
Cime. We, hoivever, sometimes have ampler and mure reliable data 
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fof Bg otliert Aao w< Bwira oJ“tbt** ton*! not t* 
conceiTeS of as being always ^etp**e»te6 of »V*tra» tli^y often 
lie on the yery sdrface of Ibe njih* peretmaMy IniJewl tLeala- 
isaolary ebifsct r of a man la tapeoallj to bo awn m tfifle*, for 
be tben acta aa if it were 'BDConstiontly Otir jaat appftciatloi' of 
a man a ohirarttr depeofla on the mode m 'whieb 'wo cAKurr* ond 
teat theao tiiflos Ono may leaia moTO abost *> person by tilkiOE 
■witb him tor t ibori isbile tbfcn by gottg tbrcragb tbn btogtopby » 
of b » life, Generally, the moat tsopoitant aetioue of a peteon’t 
life am not tUc*e yiliieb tra most distinctive of hia pertonal ohir- 
aitet becaase they will in alt probability have follovred from many 
oUiet MneideiationB beeidei bie tnera characUt It i« potiibla that 
one may learn mote abont i man a charafiter prom a faithful pictitro 
of him than frotn tvvo or throe of the meet iiaportant and Con 
spicttou* actionj of tie life In fact wo eboaU not U able to miVo 
op ooT minda as to how we ehonld deal with others if men did not 
giro some indiCstKme of their dieposiHon m tbeir tnsooer, the expres 
e on of theif face, and in then Bonwal modo of acting 

Para 10 In Othara— when we nndeitabn to form • Jaig 

raent regarding others It la lmpartaiit<>it is moit esaontial 
DlsUngrilih — to differenliste between Parts— features , quaUties, 
Are dlaoomlbla — can be easily known Whtoh^ obseira 

tioit— which It reqnlres a great deal of obsertitjon of the man to find 
oat Is tha Intallaot— Id connection with the intellectaal qualities , 
Si regards the totellectail qualities We perceive— ‘t is easy 
to discern we can easily find cut Wit— the facalty of sesocistiiig 
idsa* in a new sod logeaioas, and at the eame time patn/a! and 
pWi ng way expreesed io eatable Uoguege As an (cstaoco n£ 
pol ab*d wil may be mentioned tbeetssya of Addison. AOQfOIiesS— 
eharpnese of mind , tlevem*sa Logical porvqr— the power of 
wrtect teaeotnng It„ jndgrsiSnt-Mt ts a much mow d fficolt 
matter to diacover wbsthtr he U pewesaed of tbs power of JuiJg- 
ment It man— and one must have maiied and wsraintd ihn 
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man very closely before ho can find oui. Is a result of— is the 
ontoome of. High — of a very lofty character. Intelleotual — relat- 
ing to the mind. Qualities — attribatea ; traits. 

Explaustioii. — In Jadging of others it is important to distingnish 
those parts of the character and intellect which are easily ascer- 
tainable and knowable from those which require a great deal of 
observation. So far as the intellect is concerned we soon perceive 
whether a p.articalar man has wit, acnleness, or logical power. It 
is not easy to discover whether he has jndgment, and it requires 
some study of the man to ascertain whether he has practical wis- 
dom ; which, indeed, is the outcome of high moral, as well as in- 
tellectual principles. 

Para. 11. In the nature— so far as one’s moral natnro is 

concerned. We detect — we are soon able to discover or find out. 

Selfishness— regard only for oneself. Egotism— a regard or con- 
bideration for oneself only. Exaggeration — an enlarging upon 
the general condition of things. Carelessness about — indifference 

with regard to. You things — you may discover its esistence in 

namberless trifling and unimportant mntiers. It oonoluslon — 

it is very difficult to arrive at a correct decision. Temper — disposi- 
tion. Seen him— known him thoroughly ; acquired a complete 

and thorough fcaowlcdge of him. Tastes — likes and dislikes. Some 
...surface — some of them will be visible cn the very face of them. 

For there people — for most persons have a sort of natural- 

hesitancy. In Of— in connection with the subject of discussing. 

They best — they are most in favour of. A hard matter — a 

most difficult matter. Hations feelings— a great difference exists 

among nations regarding the manner in which they give expression 
to their feelings, i.e., different nations express their feelings in different 
ways. How much more — what a greater degree of difference there 
mnet exist in the case of. 

Explanation.— As regards one's moral disposition, we soon detect 
selfishness, egotism and exaggeration. Indifferance as regards truth 

H. E.— 11 
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!■ ■ inattM that la aoon d acoTCred It la possible to detect it in t 
tboasAod small matters Oo tbe other band it laTery difilcnlt to come 
to a Tight conctosion about a raan s temper until you bare coms to 
know bini tbocodghly As regards bis likes and dislikes, eome will 
be diseovetable easily aa lying on tbe surface, otbera will not be so dia- 
coyerable and this ia bo because moat perauna entertain a certain reserve 
abont speaking of th th nga they tike best Purthcr, it is always u 
raost diEScnlt matter to underatand sfight any man's feelings Nationa 
differ widely lu tbeir modes of expresiingfeelitiga— moeb more ao muat 
lolividuala do ib regard tu tbe same njaUer 

Para 12 Fartfoalarly Hablo — more liabfe thso in otter cases 
or inatancea To others— to make miatakea in judging of others 
Disposed — inclined We are all— every one of ns is. Dislike— 
take objt!<.tion to Disproportionate merits— which « out of 

all proportion to what they actually ©r really deserve By klndL 
— by hold ug out to us claitos to distiDctions which they do Dot or 
ought not to pceseaa Apt tO fanoy — likely to imagins Thuy , 
ns— they look do vn upon uh AU the while — all tbe time Court 
lug oar adtalratlon^ — doing their best to please us bo that we may 
eipress ©ur admiration of what they do There oatwards— 
theta are people who eiposo the worst aapecta of thdt character 
to the view of the public They vanlW— they act id a manner 
which IS repel'i ve to the vanity tn our character or disposition They 
fears— they make us afraid ©f them Under tnflna nnaa 
— under thtae conditions or c rcamstanoea Boomfal man— a man 
poasessed of a scornful dspostmn Tender hearted— posaeseed 

of a soft ©r feeling heart— I s , a heart that entertains kin I and eym 
pathetic fethtige for others Asaamlng man-u man that pats 
on aira— a man that pretends or prciuraea or puts himself forward 
to be what 1 e is not Donga popnlsr^^esires most ardently to 
be popnUr, t e , t favourite in the society in which ha moves 

Explanation -lo certain cases we ate particularly habto to err 
in judgiDg olhers Thus for malance, we are alt dispcaed to dis 
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like in a manner proportionate to their demerits, those who offend 
ns by putting forward pretensions o£ any kind. We are apt to 
fancy that they despise ns ; whereas, all the while, perhaps, they 
are only conrting onr admiration. There are a class of people who 
wear the worst part of their characters outwards ; they offend onr 
vanity ; they arouse onr fears ; and under these influences we fail 
to bear in mind the consideration that many a man who is of a 
scornful nature is at the same time tender-hearted, and a man who 
seems to be of an assuming disposition, is really only a person who 
longs to be popular and to please. 

Para. 13. Characters— dispoaitions ; persons having dis- 
positions. Kind— nature. Are measuring — have not the means 

of estimating or uoderstandiog. Appreciating— estimating aright. 
"Who... ...humour — who is not himself of a humorous frame of 

mind. How. him— what a difficult matter it is for him. To...... 

has— to rightly appreciate the character of a man who is humor- 
ous. 

Explanation. — ^In the next place there are persons possessing 
characters which are so different from onr own that we have not or 
do not possess the means of measnring and appreciatiog them. For 
instance, a man who is not humorons himself has great difficulty in 
properly understanding one who is. 

Para. 14. Of all the errors — among all the kinds of mistakes. 

Wort— most censurable kind. Who are us— who are most 

closely related to us. About them— regarding them. Apt be- 

haviour — liable to behave towards us. Expect — So. to receive 
from them. Oannot......them— cannot enter into their feelings, or 

cannot noderstand their manner of thinking and feeling. And so 

and therefore. Move mist— go through life utterly ignorant of 

each other. Think — are under the impression. Understand- 
know the disposition or character of. Interchange— exchange ; 

hold. Disoour 80 — conversation. But market-place— except 

such conversation as cnncerns business matters. Players— actors. 
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"Who , words— vvho atfl acting a part that la already wnlteo not 
for them. To OOt— to ba Jaboncaaly and alowly repeat*) 

StagO gestures — the tnovemente of the bixly and liioba that accotn* 
pany the delivery of • speech on the stage when acting a part 
Affection — feeling , emotion Deem mad— conaider themsslvea 

little Utter than mad Bay 08— apeak ont openly to ns 

Anytlilsg . . own— joyibing of what Ibey actnalJy or really 

felt 

Explanation -Seme of tbe wont of all the errors we make in 
jadging of others are those which are made m conuection with oar 
jqdging those who are closely related to as They believe that we 
have entirely made up oqr ramds oboat them, and are apt to show 
as unly that bind of behaviour which they think we expect It is 
also possible that they are afraid of as or that they Lave made up 
their minds that wo cannot ayrapathiee wilh them And so we go 
throagh life not anderetaudiog each other and talking about things 
that do Out exist, t e , about unteahiitn, as if they were existing, 
concrete bemga and we believe that we oodereJand tboee who never 
indulgs in any conversation with us except the talk of the market 
pUoa , or if they do so it le only like actors acting a part on the 
stage, which la already written out for them and which they are only 
required to laboriously end elowly repeat accompanied by tbow 
moTementa of their limbs which are a charscteristio of acting to express 
difiterent emotion! Each persons would deem themselves quite mad 
if they were to truthfully state what they actually felt or believed 

SUMHARY 

Para 1 In forming our judgments of others lightly we harm 
or wrong both those whom we judge and ourselves^ because by giv- 
ing currency to wrong opinions, we give them a vitality which we 
cannot afterwards take away 

Paifl 2 The eredahly which induces na to accept current opin- 
ions respecting otUra without due inquiry into them le most blame- 
worthy. 
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Para. 3. In no oass aUonld one permit himself to bo carried away 

by the ccrrent sayings abont men’s character and coudnct thongh the 

man may be very much before the world. 

Para. 4. Since independent opinioue formed by yon are likely 
to be wrong, those formed by others ore not likely to be more 

correct. ^ . , 

Para. 5. Incorrect or incomplete information respecting the 

character of others, os well as incorrect reasoning, leads ns to form 
wrong opinions respecting others. Then the oircnlaliou of these 
unfounded opinions by idle and silly people does farther harm. 

Para. 6. Wollaston has remarked that the good or bad repute of 
men depends on a great meaeme upon inean people who circulate their 
views with great rapidity. 

Para. 7. Few people have enough of imagination to enter into the 

delusions of others or to look upon the actions of others with any pre- 
judices but their own. 

Para. 8. It is very difficult to form an independent opinion res- 
pecting or regarding those whom we do not know personslly. 

Para. 9. The conditions of life constrain us to judge orliors, and 
that often very hastily, but we must always bear in mind the difficult} 
of doing so. 

Para. 10. We should, in judging of others, always distinguish 
between those traits of character that are easily discernible frou 
those that require much observation. It is easy to perceive whether a 
man has wit, nouteness or logical power, but not whether he possesses 
judgment or practical wisdom. 

Para.'ll. In the moral nature we can soon detect selfishness, 
egotism, exaggeration and a general carelessness about truth. 

Para. 12. People who offend us by pretensions of any kind are 
particularly liable to be misjudged by ns. 

Para. 13. Some characters we cannot understand at all because 
we possess no'measure for estimating them. ■ 
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Faia 14 Vfi are liable to mabe tbe worat mietabee in lodging 
of those who tie nearest to os, end they ire, on their part, liable to 
not fowarda aa as they thiot we expect that they will , hence a donble 
miiandeiatanding takes place 


V.— ON THE EXERCISE OF BENEVOLENCE 

Fara 1 With .. them— having on all tides of them objects 
In coBnection with which people coaid moit extctiiively exercisa their 
beoeTolence Conaumo— pats Largaat ^ oxlatonoe— the greater 
part of their lives. Aoqttlaltlon^acqn ring , earning Sighing— 
looging OpportnnltldS— chances. AdTaPOement— betterment 

of their position m the world , improvement of their worldly post 
fiun Doting over— broodfDg Bsefeesiy over Some eorrow 
some causa or occasion for sorrow, the brooding over which wilt bs 
of CO avail to them Note that the word nnavailing ’ here Is a 
transferred epithet It is not the sorrow that is anavailiog bat 
tbs '■ brooding ' over it C/ the laying “ it la nselesi crying over 
spilt milk '1 

[Wo(e— Differeiit pluloeopbers have entertained different viewa 
respecting the nature of ' benevilpncs’ The philosopher Hobbes 
has stated the opinion that benevolence is cot a natural impulse 
leading as to do good to others, hut la the outcome of a natural 
desire to avoid the pain occasioned by tbs diitresa of others 
Butler tu hia ‘ Fitteen aermona Preached in the Chapel of the Bolls 
Conrt ' has, on the other hand, maintained the view that benevolence 
IS a natural irapalse primarily leading os to do good to others. This 
view, it wonll seem to me, is more consiai'ent With the eipetience 
of everyday life ] 

Slaving over— toiling in order to conform to Forme— mere 
external formalities. FoHlOB— foolishnesa , the thinge that are dic- 
tated by fooUehneBB of men Given up to— devoted to thinking 
on or pondering over Dreams of V&nlty— vatn ideaa. Long drawn 
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g„i„ tr.m. of tbonghi o.c.ni.g “”'”5 
.....faBoy-whicl. 1“ "« »»'« 

poTO. o£ in.gl».tio«. Hold by them-alo.. lo too oo .1 
Ls, mdeed .0 cl». to them tb.l th.y o.o boot E'°“ * 
tbe .otEniog. Ate gtosOB-pirM. oi.y be _f 

becanee of tbe pain and anffering they are endnnng. 

possible Bights of misery and eaffering. Which senseB ^v i 

do not seem to affect them any more than their merely being ear 
or seen by them-this hearing or seeing they cannot avoid because 


the sonndB or sights affect tbeir organa of Eonse. ^ 

Explanation — ^Thoagh men have objects on which t ey con 
exercise their benevolence nil round them, they pass the greater 
part of their lives in acquiring money or knowledge, or in vain y 
longing for the chances to advance themselves in life or in doting 
over some sorrow which cannot be avoided, or, as is frequently the 
caee, they ore outwardly engaged in slaving over the forms and 
follies of the world, while their minds are engeged in dreams of 
vanity or are given up to long-drawn reveries, an act which merely 
consists in indulging their fancy. And this they do notviithstand 
ing the circumstance that they are surrounded on all sides by the 

sights and sounds of the misery and suffering of their fellow -beings, 

—these, however, do not seem to affect them any more than simply 


acting on their organs of sense. 

Tara. 2. Let them think — the remarks that follow' are by way 


of remarks personally offered by the anther. BoundlesB ooonpa 
tions — numberless objects to engage their attention and their ener 

gies. There all — there are within the reach of every one of us 

— i.e., there are for ns to lake part in. Consider just think of. 

The beluga— the large numbers of men. Our manufaotarlng 

towns — the towns in England which are tho seats of the inannfac 
tnring industries of the country. Manchester is the principal seat 
of the cotton and woollen manufactures, Sheffield, that of iron and 
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Lced) has sttabliihmenta where a ralRoeUiDcoui Dtttsber of 
msonlaetare* are earned oo, As Crowded clUei—tb* UrRe town* 
It] Eeglio ] which are (feoaely popolated Xieft» deTlosa—Iett 
to get 00 IQ thit world m the heat tnsnner [□ which they can 
Deetltate Peasantry— the dm of poor peasant! or agrlealtariati 
who are bordering oo the cooil tton of absolute want t ( , which base 
nuteooaghlo prorida them with the bare oeceaait es of exiiteoce 
SlStOiland^i e , Ireland The popqiat on of the coantry coni ita at 
moat entirely of agricnUac eta end the atate of the aoil of the eonotry 
which la rather poor makea the r condition one of great porerty 
conpled with great batdship UnnorB of eliVYGxy— 'the ibommabte 
atate of thloga that cbaracteriae aUrery Wherever It exlatfl^in 
whatever conntnei It may be at 11 prevailing Aa an tnatitstton of 
toe ety, slavery prevailed in America until qn te recent timet The 
civil war in America, between the Northern and the Eonlhern Stately 
wail tiadlt of the endeavoitr male ly the Sortbem Stalea to abol 
ish ilavery si an Inddilr al loatitnt on and to art nncondition 
ally free all the ilivea that then lived oo the virioiii agricullitril 
placitationi. In England aUvery the laord in the leoae in which ttia 
generally nuderttood never ei sted eic(>pt p>rhapa in very early 
times The ‘ Eerfi of whom we read m history were not cot and out 
alavea— they were metdy agtKottiital liboajera attached to the aoil 
oo which they lived ana worked which they could not leave with 
out the ctrosent of the master whom they Bsrved In Ind a tlavery 
exiated to earlier t mea but it has beeo aboltabed aince the totrodoc 
ton of But tb rule into the country people — the general 

cund Uon of the maseea The edaoatlon— ‘the wideipread 

want of cdacation aman^ masses Pallaolea — wrong teasooiog , 
wrong opinions aod views baaed upon incorrect reason 
ing Pftlaolioad— ertota Left onohocked— allowed to paaa 

or ramiin oncorrected ACCompUab~work All »thein 

—all the harm that they can Legal roforma — improve 

menta to be ejected in the jadcul admiDietrative, and legislative 
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eystenjs prBVBlent in the coontry. ITot Itnpulss— -which people 

in general are not likely to direct their attention to with great 
readiness ; which are not interesting euoagh to the general pnblic 
to appeal to them with great force. On that sooouiit — beoanse 
such is the case ; on this ground. Thn...... diligence — all the more 

care and attention. Have mattsta— at all under stand euoh 

things ; have any knowledge or underetandiog of such tbiogs. Em- 
ploying himself — engaging his attention and energies j devoting his 
attention and energies. A. man... ...good— it is possible that he 

will be able to do some good to others. If asoertaln — if he 

only exerts himself El) far as to endeavour to find out. What...... 

done— how much has been achieved ; what reforms and improve- 
menls have been effected. And......dolng— and what is being done 

hy others in the direction of improvement and the remedying of 

existing evils. He may aervioe — the anthor seems to be of 

(iplnion that the mere fact of onr interesting onrselves in snob 
matters will indnee ns to act in connection with them, and that if we 
do not act ourselves, the information regarding such anbjects, which 
we will be able to supply to or provide ethers with, will inspire 

them to act. A man Information — a man who is possessed of 

correct and relevant knowledge respecting such naatters. BeoomBB... 
opinion — becomes a person to whom others apply for enlightenment 
on such topics. And... action — and the intelligence he can provide 
often leads others to carry into action the advice that he gives. 

Explanation. — Let those people who imagine that there le no good 
which they can do for others think of the numberless occupations 
that there are for all of ns to engage ourselves in. Just think of 
the large number of men who live in the manufacturing towns and 
densely populated cities in England) and who are left entirely to their 
own resources ; they should turn their thoughts towards the condi- 
tion of the poor agricnltarists of Ireland or the horrors of slavery, 
wherever it exists— they ought to devote their thoughts to snob 
subjects as the general want of education, the wrong notions and 
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ideia which >re allowed to remain nnoorrected to efiect ell the ham 
they ere capable of, the tnany imptoremesti that are needed )&> 
oar Judicial, legislative and adminietrative lystema, which, because 
they are not eabjecta that are lihely to appeal to the populace, are 
liable to be entirely neglected and which for that reaion deserve 
particnlarly the attention of those who know something of those 
mittera. If a man aimply gives hia attention to thinking on inch 
eohjecte he may pceaibly do aonia good— he may render a great 
service to people in general if he proceeda further and pate himself 
to the troablfl of informing hiiiieelC what haa been done and what is- 
being done 10 connection viitb each matter* A mao who posseases 
soand and acoarate information, becaoee be thereby becomes a centre 

of opinion becomes also a eonrce of action 

Fara S Many a mau— mat y people 'Will Bay — will reply 

by way of answer to what 1 have to aay This trne— what you 

BSy is quite right There done— there indeed etiita moch good, 

which we can do Perplexed— pariled What aotton— whit 
to select or pick upon at that which he sboold do what to select 
as the field 10 which he alioold act for the good of others Huw 
it— how to beg n to work how to set aboat to work No one- 
servloo— not a a nglo kind of work For man— for ths wide 

circle of mankind Whiob ycni— which has up to this timo 

attracted your otteation Ho heneTolenoa— no particatar kind ot 
activity by which you might do good to oihera Brought 
you — made to appeal to yon , made to interest you create an in 
tereat in yon By life— by the part cnlar circumstances by which 
yoa are snrronnded by the particular condition* under which 
your life le lived , by the sarroandinge id the midat of which you 
live yonr fife Follow It at onoe — take to it immediately, it , with 
out further loss of time Appoelte— saitablfl To ooour — to bap 
pen , to take place Tftlie up — occupy yonraelf with Bubjeot— 
matter Relating m&nlclQd— which concerns the good of your 
fellows , which relates to the good of other men The hand— thfr 
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first that you are able to pick npon. Traoe—world— see how it has 
worked in the world in the past. If it - heart— if yonr doing so will 
not create in yon an interest for the snbject. Iiiatlessly without 

displaying any interest ; in a moat careless fashion. Th0 .ootin- 

try— one’s sight views the map of a country ; one views the map of 

a country with his eyes. Upon foot — -which we have never 

visited. "With satisfaction— with what feelings of joy. Con- 
template— view ; regard. The only— a map in outline only 

-which does not give any details. Land— country. Travelled over 

—visited. Thinh sabjaot — if you think deeply and sincerely 

on any subject. Investigate sincerely— go into it with the- 

whole of your heart. You it — yon will most certainly, in the 

contsa of time, get to take a real liking for the subject. ITot 

again- not again urge the objection or pnt forward the oontention. 
Not,.,,,. attention — not knowing in what kind of objects to take on 

interest. There have heraldry — there hove been people who 

have gone mad on the subject of the history of ooats-of-arras or 

heraldic designs. Many chess— many people have given them- 

felres entirely np to making ; themselves proficient in the gome of 
chess. Welfare— the well-being the good. Suffering eternal 
oreatnrss— human beings who endure sufilering in this world but 
whose Eoule are immortal. 

Of . ' ‘Dubt thou art to dust returneat.” 

Was not spoken of the eouL” 

—Longfellow— jPso/m o/Zife. 

The author speaks of human beings as eternal creatures because- 
accotding to Christian belief the soul is immortal and will endure 
for ever, the mere corporeal body Buffering death. And they are 
sufiering " because they have to endure many miseries, sorrows- 
and hardships in this life. Loss Interesting — less wortliy of uur 
auention. Argent and asure — silver and blue, two, colours much 
us.d in the preparation of heraldic designs ; terms used in heraldry. 

Sgnre used in playing the game of chess that moves 
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two njntrei Id • itrilght Ho* ■twJ oni *(jo«e >t ngtit toglw to 

them The .... WOTO— tba fqo»r«i to which * kblgbt eiD more on 
th» cbwt-Vrawj Ifom ill oilgiDtl jkuHioii cti tha bottCfni I'oa Yt.* 
movetwoti of thii pieco bxlog meat perpleitiDg, eipctt cLewpl*ycfl 
«ert their logenalty to devue the grestrit Dotnber n( powible rnom 
an let diCert it condiUotii tbli piece li cipebte of ProgrOM of ft pftwn 
—the degrees (o wb ch t pawn, the most lDiigcifi''tot piece in the game 
of cheas, can progreM or adTwee op the cliese-lKiird 

jYote —The writer mesas (hit when people cso de*ot* theroselTe* 
TO such t degree to the sttJ ly of soeh sohje^ti as heialdrf sod chen 
they CiQ sorely get tbemselTei to tike ao loterest to their fellow beiogt 
provided uoly tb*y will make a start by engaging the r stteatioo with 
eome aobjeet regtrdtog the goal of others 

ExplsnatlOQ — Many people wiU «sy that the above remaiki are 
most ceitiioly tros and that there tt really a greil deal of good lobe 
doae They will reply that as a matter of fact roe la pusiled as to 
what to choose as one’s point of actiou, and tbs perplexity becom*s 
grentef whea it becomai neoexsary to decide bow (0 begin npob It. The 
a&iwcr to inch arguments is the question, It there no stivice for the 
great family of msii wh eh has yet iaterfsteJ yuo , la th*re no partlcnlar 
kind of work for the good of others which the particnlsr circamalaoces 
by which yon are tnrroanJed endetia itself to yoar heart ’ If there be 
«ny lach kind of work, take to it without farther delay It there be 
not sdch kind of work, yon mast not niit for aomotbiog taitable and to 
yodr liking to happen B*t yourself to engtgs in any inbjfet relating 
to the welfare of mankind — the very firit that comes within yonr reach 
read abont it think ibool it i trace it m the worH and see if yoa can- 
not get yvarselE to (ike a lively interest in it IlowcarelCasly and with 
whit a little show of interest onea eye giincei over the map of a 
country he htipsi r viaitftl On the other htnd, with what great 
delight dees one cootemplate simpty the mere oUtUne of ■ country which 
he has traveHed m If ytm think earnestly on any subject, if you 
investigate it sincerely, you will surely love It Then you will not agate 
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complain of not knowing whither to direct yonr attention. There have 
been people who have gone mad over the sabject of heraldry — others 
have shown a great interest for the game of cheea and have put 
themselves to considerable trouble to learn it. Surely, the affairs of our 
fellow beings ought to interest ns more than matters connected with such 
trifling objects as ‘argent’ and ‘azure’ or the moves of the different 
pieces in a game of chess. 

Para. 4. Doubtless — certainly. Who.,,. tenderly— who are 

sincerely affected by the needs and miseries from which their fellow 

beings suffer. Deeply — profoundlj*. Is kind — is not of the 

kind or descripfion. Indnoe them— prevail upon them. Exert 
themselves — in any way put themselves out for the good of their 
fellowj. Out of— without the bounds of. Their own small clrole 
—the narrow circle of people by whom they are surrounded — the 

few people among whom they live. They faith — they have 

little belief. Individual exertions — merely their own efforts. 
Aught— anything. Towards— «c. providing— in the direction of 

providing or affording. Kemedy — relief. Any world— any of 

the great evils that exist in this world. An magnitude — any 

very great disorder. Forces — —attention- conies in such a manner 
before them that they cannot foil to notice or mark it. They—... 
shelter — they get out of all personal reBponsibility to do anything 

to ameliorate it. Comfortable belief— a belief that brings 

comfort or solace to them in as much as it relieves them from any 

obligation to exert themselves to remedy it. The events — 

the general direction in which events tend. The mankind — 

the slow improvement or advancement in civilization of the human 
race. At any rate — any how ; at all events. Something— some 

principle, fpoo large — too oomprehenBive. To In — to have 

scything to do with it. Will,, ....right — will rectify that which is 
wrong. In short — to put the matter shortly or to state it in a very 

i6w Words. Content speotators — satisfied to remain or bo mere 

on-lookers on what is going on. At best — if they do the most they 
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fSDi&do. OflCflilon— opportnaitf Their ... onoo— their regifd 
ior the good of Iheir fellow bemge may late eSect tmmediitely, i « 
bo prodiietjTe of cooseqoenccs at ooeo With iiieaQ9“tbej 
hsTiog to trouble tbemselves little if at all respecting the tneans 
they are to adopt In order that their actirity may be of tome 
KiTice to those for whom It IS Intended to do good If ft » 

mugioul— as if It partook of the oatore of a magic ipelli and hence 
would act epnnttneaagty 

ExptantttlOTi ™There can be no doubt that there are many men 
who fetl tenderly if not deeply the wanU and misenee to which 
iheir fellow men aro subjected , hot this feeling by itself ii not 
powerful enough to luduce them to exert themselres to ameliorate 
the condition of uthera ootatde tha boundg of thoir own narrow 
circle of friends and SCqatintaoces. They do not believe that their 
ir dividual exertions will be able to da anything to remedy the great 
disorders of the world If they are struck by any great eeilt they 
take ehelter lu a comfortable lort of belief that the coarse of events 
or the gradual enl ghleoment of mankind or, at any rale, eome- 
-thing which J9 too lar^e for ibem to have any concern in will set 
It right To put the matter m a few words they are satisfied with 
reni^iiDing mere on lookers or, at beat to watt nnt I an opportunity 
shall arise when their benevDlenee may act at one, with as little 
preparahoQ of m^ans as if it partook of the character or nature of a 
jnagic epetl 

Para b Doing good — acting m such a manner aa to do good to 
others («, to benefit othera. Abundant— plentiful , infl5ciently 
frequent and oumerona ObvJona— evident Ara hands— 
do not preaent themaelveB to us in a way that we may avail ouraelvee 
of them without any aott of preparation or exeition on our part. 
Alart— active In thom— m keeping ourselves always in a state 

of readineaa to avail outaelves of them when and aa they present 
themselvea to os Hegntrea— calls for Method — the following of 
some definite Byitem Activity — ^alertness In exerolao— before 
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■one Can put it into aolaal practice. By bo means— not at all. Same 
thing.— the same kind of thing. Indolent — lazy ; inactive. Good- 
humour— feeling of Batisfaction with and good-will towards the world 
at large. Wal-fed man— a man who has been partaking of nourishing 
and tasty fond. Looks him— regards the world in general by which 
he is surronnded. 

Esplanatlon. — But thongh we have many opportunities for 
doing good and thtngh they may be very easily known, they are 
not always exactly fitted to our hands — we mast be active and on 
the look-out to get ourselves in a state of readiness to avail 
ourselves of them. Benevolence requires method and activity 
before we can exercise it. It ie not in any sense the saire desorip- 
tioa or kind of thing as the lazy good-huraonr with which a man 
who has eaten hi* fill of good food looks npou tho world around him, 
recliuing qn the slops of o river bank on which the snn is shining, 

Psra. 6. Wotlon— conception ; idea entertained by us. Walt- 

good — waiting till an opportunity presents itself for us 

to be able to do good. Mast to — must never entertain. Surely — 

this! word indicates that the author puts forward the view which 
be states in the snbsequent lines in a most emphatic and forcible 

manner. Exerolse of a benevolence— the putting into practice 

of the benevolent instincts in one. Is upon — mnst not be made 

to rest upon. Worldly good fortune- his position in life so far 
as regards his material wealth. Has to-day— has at the present 
time ; has immediately at his command. Power — ability. Laying 
—...good — doing something that will enable him to do good at some 

subsequent date. If It — even if it he not in his power to do good 

immediately. Large power — extensive ability. Carrying Inten- 

ilons— patting into practice his intention of doing good to others. Will 
•<..«0f It — will not be able to avail himself most completely. Comes — 

utiivts. In the action — when the period of greatest activity 

drives in life ; when most busy in worldy affairs. Position — station 
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Cf fn Ilf** liook^d op rtilt ntt«*SB»-rt‘Ic«- 

i«)o»w!iwi*ct. for-Vihaot *ti(r PiInclpUi-R'Wftl 

ntWel cooiaet. To-.*. ToinUi'-inp«t hla tU tt 

wt)icliUln*fTl»(.lorliMb*on *U* tfl drh» ttm tl* pti^^pW 
ntpptwl fcy bim. rfot 4 « paloftil]/— ftct tfl 

ftiKipt«t7 litoiioa* Pr*olplt»tol7-btitit*»^7, U^fsT* „ 

,„W)t1{1-“Ib Ih* ®f Oi* uliv** w* tlJ , Wfirt ill# *jt* cf *T*ty oti*. 
(DK>an hi»ioa »lUlo"l to • frowin^l p^iliao »ir»ry oo# ittlf ttfo U 
wbit bt di**) 

Xrplioatloit—W* ttiort D?Ttr I# to wi t till lb* t !f* 

iSoali! trrW* wh«> « »caH li»Tt p>n:*f *! rfon'S It I* 

ctrtttn lb»t tb* of « n»a*4 oa^lii not r**t opcw 

h)t Kcrltl/ to'l rlrcqm*t(Be#«. If il *b V« *0 tLtt • tuiD 

hi* net lb* pow^r of <! im;; C"''! tl oiv* ht tt kul tin tb# f«»« rf 
Uyini' wroa foanlili'^* fof <lutf»s jr>^ mi lS>* faHr» Il Utn'*! cttttlb 

tbit •ny tm« wba <Iori t' I tirrl Bnlil 1 1» fowtr ef dMtt/; f9oi 

it cosiidtitUt, wilt b«t milia Iti* n«t c! tl>« .ppitlsn ty wb^ta it do** 
ittiri* A run ihonM rot ta«» to t'T’lo li» *#• <l» fet ft'ltci piivapW 
wl)«i h* f* in Itie t»f«t * f •'’lifft « wbro bi It iotVrl op to by tb* 
wwt4 by rr**in ur ib» position In «bn)» Lc bti tltiimS At tSil ■!>?« 
t)t cwot ftflb to »ip)y mitt*, tM to tt ibetj ty t 

Ubwloni piooM ibH t^rlupi barTi*>'Iy t^^*»y<tc| lb* wlk>t* wotU 
Iwioff thin npoo bjftj 

P&ra 7 Tb* wiio*>-ili(i*» p4iMBt who roni t!(T tbrnswlm to 
be Wiw ib cvtioectiwi witb lb#- •!*•!« of lb i wwlj Tho*4 portolw — 
the tlten Imp; (<i tffiiri citLalttej to do |po4 to cthere— tbt potmit rf 
tUinlitic projfcti Follswlnj fstcC-diyttiBC bftse*)! with «JJ 
bti bent tod ectil LegUitntto oOoapatbnt—tbe oceopitlovi lb hCe 
which concern Htn directly I do „*„Wby--tU latber rtmitke tbtt 
be ciBtwt #« why they ■bootJ da »o— / why tFie pqmit of ptojecU 
of fieoevokoce tbooM interfer* with t (Diti*i tUtinIIejK prpferly la bU 
ctllmg lb lift. trcnrldSBoo-lle DiTine Sebetne , Qvi. Oor UtoU 
hood— (be calbog by which we etrs oar lieiog , etralDg of wf lltlog 
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All...affalr— a matter that engrosses onr attention and engages onr 

energies so completely. Iieave time— leave ns any leisure or any 

nnemployed energy which we can devote to the practice o£ benevolence. 

Give np — set free. "His time — the time that he devotes to mental 

work, particularly thinking. Spend8...glory— devotes to thinking of 
the possible success and greatness to which he may attain in the future. 
Upon— and upon, &c‘. Energy — vitality. Parsne— devote himself 

to. Laborious benevolence— a soheme of doing good to others 

that may require or call for great exertion on his part. 

Explanation — People who consider themselves to be very wise in 
corineetion with the conduct of the oSairs of this world may possibly 
put the question, whether the pursuit of any scheme of benevolence by 
a person will not debar him from devoting snihcient attention to his 
legitimate occupations in life. The author says that he cannot under- 
stand why it should. It is certain that the Creator has not made the 
subject of earning our living such an all-engrossing affair that it leaves 
us neither room nor time for our benevolence to work in. However, if 
a man will only give up that portion of his thinking time which he 
spends upon vainglory, or upon imagining for instance what other 
people aro thinking about him, ho will have time and energy enough to 
devote himself to a scheme of benevolence that may require much 
exertion to carry out. 

Para. 8. I do contend — it is not my purpose to argue. Ac- 
tive benevolence — personally exerting oneself to do good to others. 
Hinder— check ; stand in the way of. Advancement In the world 

rising in life. Greatly... ...upon — depends to a great extent or 

degree upon. Reputation — name. Escellenoe— merit. Some*- 

...thing — some particular thing or matter. It .need— it requires 

immediately ; it stands in need of at the present time. Obvious — that 
which is evident. Other things— oilier matters, such, for instance, 
as the pursuit of benevolence. Not Inoompatible with — not 
incapable of subsisting along or at the. same time with. May it 

H. S.— 12 
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— miy e»*ily t«e ll» tllect ot tireTentiog * miti from deqaitiog tli« 
repaUtiOQ for th# pirticufai eiwllfinco needed at iha (inw oo 
idratrcetnCDt lo I(fs d#*peo(}* DeprlyatJon of this kind— 
deprivation of worldly advancement Would- U9— woalJ b® 
willingly liom by 09 If.. rolatton— if we only rtgardtl the 

doty wbicb we owed to ont fetlnw Iwings I • , to ootiety m geneiat 
Wbtoh » aa— vrbich the Cbrietiao teaebea aa , which tlio Clircettao 
reJigioQ eo/oio* apoa os. Tifln— lo that mm Wo • » Ihda— if we 
obseried strictly tbe epirit ot tbe Chriaiian teicbiog That ... 
‘Ohanoe — that we ebooU not do benevoleot acta at hat hazard ■ t , 
when an oocamoa fell to oqr way to du aoinething beocvolent m itf 
natare Put by— given op At ODOe— directly To mako way 
foe— in favonr of , to leave the energies and the atlentioa free t® 
engage itet-lf with Eniploymant — paran t Whloh aelf 
iQtetaat— which tends in any way to farther ues self lotireeC 
EsOQVolaaoa bUslQpss— beoeyoleoce Is by far tbe widest fieJ I of 
oar activity Eeglntilng — cgmiuenc ng Horaa dntlsa —the dotien 
that we owe to the membere of oor family ExtendlDg . - to- 
reaching aa far as Tho bumanlty— the widest circle of onr 
fellow beiogB , the whole bomiti race Vagao— lodescnbiblo 
JPeeJlng— eafiaalion Kindness— feehog of syiupaiby and kinrJoess 
toward* others yraVtow ciiealtlTeB— fed w bemgi Is in -la 
but a proper state or conditiuu of mind with which people sboold 
rema q couteuted It enough— ic la nat snfiiueiit TO aay 

—to be ID a position to ejy IfptbAag latardst— ao matter 

that imcreBts homan beings la na—ta foreigu to onr piirpoBSu 
OlTd to— oar conseut or oor asaistacce for the tune being to Any 

bonoyolenod — any scbciaa or pjan chat msy bo of au at# toe to 
■other Thttt rosy— tbit may bo ready to band Promoting— 

odvauCiig Welfare— the worldly good Devote to Jt— give to il 
Eaineat thought dsl berate coosideration Constant oaro— 
loctasaat lUoagU and regard Zealous— ardent EndoaTout— 
sifort Do paffenoo— we most do a(i th a patiently iSj wichoat 
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any feeling of haste. In causa— in the same interest. To, 

tastes— to habitually make n sacrifice of our own tastes. Wislies— 

desires. Nothing this— notUiog leas than this. Is the— nmounts 

to. The naked — those who are naked. Oiir oread — our religion ; 
our faith. Bequirea.... us— demands from ns. 

Explanation — It is not my intention to contend that active 
heoevolenea may not stand in the H'a3' of a man’s advancemeDt in life, 
becnnse worldly advancement greatly depends npon a reputation for an 
esoellence in some one thing or other of which the world perceives 
that it has present need ; and an obvious attention to other things, 
though not incompatible with the excellence itself, may easily prevent 
a person from obtaining a repulation for it. But any deprivation of 
this kind wonld be easily endured if we only took the view of our social 
relations which Christiauitj" presents to ns. We wonld then be able to 
see that benevolence is not a thing to be taken up by chance and put 
by at once to make way for every employment which favonrs of self- 
interest.' Benevolence is the largest part of our business, beginning 
with our home duties, and extending itself to/ the furthest bounds ot 
hamanity. An indifferent feeling of kindness towards our fellow- 
creatures is not a state of mind with which we should be contented. It 
is not enough for us to be able to say that nothing of human interest is 
alien to us, and that we give our acquiescence, indeed our passing help 
to any'sehome of benevolence that may come in our way. No ; in 
furthering the well-being of others we must exert ourselves to our 
ntmiisti Wo must devote to it earnest thought, constant core and zealous 
endeavour. And what is more we most do all this avith patience ; aud 
be ready in the same cart-e, to make an habuual sacrifice of our own 
tastes and wishes Nothing less than this the visiting of the sick, the 
feeding of the hungry, and the clutbing of the naked which the tenets 

f our religion impose upon us. 

Fara 9. la benavoleuoe— is not an unworthy objoct on 

^ which to exercise one’s bsucvoleuce. We breath — it is our belfel 
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tb*t snltoslfl hiT? no 60 1 bene® thtit cxutfnc? (eicnioato Wttli 
th4‘ir death 
Cf 

“Dart thoa *rt to doe! retoraefit 
SVaa t>ct Epoteo of the eon! ' 

They w eonaoions— aud that they have not a Ufe after dealb^ bnt 
on the other hand their life terminates with tbeir death iQeTltftble 
— onavojdable, Theft eslsienoe^their lives, the period carms 
tvhicb they are destined to Jive Sbpold , loaahingly— ahcnld 
mite an effective appeal lo favoar of theta , ahonld affect our feelings 
On their behalf Oo-^who Itve ua F3ar 6plieiQ6rsl thlDgs — 
wretoheil shortlived creatures Who would'— who la the person who 
would willingly cr -volnotanly UbOdfeflsly— withont there being 
any oeceBsity for do Dg «? Abtldgo—cal ahotl shorten Thelt > 
to-dfty-'their praceiPg lives which they live dating the present 
moioeiit and which are not destine} to last heyood the present moment 
Suah feelings— feeliogf of thrs htoA Should har'd — should 
eiUttaiQ Ovei miBtera — of which we are masters We, .. 

paTfortn— we ate bonnd by daty to bo kind to them This . OH 
-'-this seems to ba 84 well known that It IB not necesasty to point it 
ont with any great atresj. Who aat though— who act m each a 

way as if tThey thought— they considered , thev were of optnion 
Buy— pnichase lU treating— erneUy treaiing Any Creatures 
— any betoga whom God ha* created 

Explanattsn — Kmdnes" to animals i< a very worthy oTercise o( 
one^e fee ing of twDBvoWee It i« oar faith thit the life of animals 
ccMnea to an end when they die and that they do not enjoy the 
privilege of a second life Tha nsavoidahtg ehtitnew then of then 
live* ought tn pl^aij tnoehingly f if them Who wonM tie(dleB*Iy 
abridge the dancing pWsara < f {b« pr«»ot time of the poof ephemeral 
loeectithatltveootlisfoffacaof the water*® We onght to entertain 
•o-h feelings toward* the whole of the animal world To thobe aniraals 
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over which we are mastctB, for ever so short a time we have positive 
dnties to perform. This is so evident that there is no need to dwell 
upon the sabject with any force; bat there are persons who act as 
though they considered that they conld purchase the right of ill- 
treating any of God's creatnres with impunity. 

Para 10. Never— in no casc. In any way — in any fashion 

or manner. Consent to — agree to. The ridicule the fear of 

being made fools of by others. Interfering- stepping in to stop it. 
Really trifling — actually insignificant. Any act of humanity 
any act of benevolence or good that we do to others. Moral blindness 
— inability to appreciate moral truths and facts aright. To. ..80 to 
believe ib.at snob is the case. PdW moments — short period of time. 

In day— during each day. Absorbed pursuit— whose time 

is completely taken np by being devoted to some calling in life. 
Carelessly — withont giving particalar tbongbt to the sabject. 
Expend in— devote to. Trifling oharlties— kind actions which 

arc so slight as almost to be insignificant. In Heavon — in the 

view of God. The only time — the only period of time. He..... 
purpose — he has lived at all worthily. Worthy of recording — 
which deserves notice. 

Explanation. — Wo shonld not under any circumstances consent to 
the ill-treatment of ani[n.ils ; even considerations soch as the ridicule of 
others or some olher fear should not influence us It is moral blindnest 
to suppose that there is anything really trifling in an^- act of humanity, 
however, slight. The few moments in the course of each day which a 
man busily engaged in the conduct of his daily affairs may carelessly 
expend in kind words or trifling charities to those around him, and this 
includes fcindness lo animals, ato perhaps, in the view of God, the only 
time that he has lived to any purpo'e worthy of recording. 

SUMMARY. 

Para. 1, Uen pass the greater part of their time in the acquisition 
of money or of knowledge though they have the most engaging objects ' 
of benevolence around them. . 
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Fara J Men bIwoW Ifcmndtm ectdpitJOD* 

Iftre aw liefore Of— patCtcntarfy the goo*! t!iii we «ft do fo (he etiffer 
tag liiinu>Q(ty armtiil na 

fara 3 We ilnatd rotwait for lointthiog oppoaito to do— ^we 
Bb6ntd lake np tint wbicb firtt prrgcnli ueelf (o as provide*! it irUtee 
to tbe welfite of car fell iw beiDfin 

Para 4 We most not wman mere ep^titori o£ the mieeties 
r! otberSf vre mant eitrt oarrelves ectaill; to imetiortte tboea 
mirtftcs 

fata & Bmevoteacft reqn tit inetbod and ectivity in ite estr 
ciee 

Para G Wv most not wait for an occasion on which to eatrciie 
oar power of doing good , we luaat try end do the good tbit »e c*n at 
eace 

Far a 7 Oar worldly atlairi are oot eaHj, an ell al rorbiog mattrr 
that they leave os »0 tune for the exerciie of beoevolencg 

Para 8 BeEeFo'taee la not a ih og ih»t c»n be taito op by 
chaDCfl"“we poght to make a crscfiee of heneioJeace sod act hsbiliially 
to accordgoce whh Ila spirit 

Para 9 hiodcieea to iQiitialsia one of the meet worthy forms to 
winch wo may e^ffciga oar heoevcliroce The very ehortoeri of (heir 
livei detnanda tiudneaa at our iiaida for (bem 

Para 10 Wo ibnald alwaye intirfpre to prevent trnelty fo 
animate and iliaati uot be detetred from dotug lo by am.ii cofisideratioui 
«g the ridicTiIe of oil era. 


Vl .-DOMESTIC RULli 

Para 1 Taoitas— C Cotnetim Tatitoa wu * ccMiratnf Itotuan 
Hiatonm lie was the eon of a It 7maQ Knight the governor of Delgio 
Gant and w as born aherat 60 A D lie was patronised by Veipaeian 
Titae, Domilian, Ketva, and Trojan Ha waa prrotor A D , end 
Conant 9? A D He was an intimate friend of tbe Toacgef Pliny, and 
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mattkd a dau^Uter o£ the famona general C. J. Agricoitt. He died 
abont 120 A. D. His stylo is Epigrammatic and vigorone, bnl bo elabo- 
rately ooDOiBO as to be at times obscnre. Says of— remarks abont ; 
says regarding. Agrioola— ibe father-in-law of Tacitas. Be was 
eminent fur bis virtnea and was governor of the Botnan province of 
Britain, A.D 78. Ba first discovered that Britain was an island. He was 
recalled to Borne by the envy of Dounlian and died A. D. 93, aged 55. 
Governed — kept nnder dno corittol and in proper order. His fomlly 
—Mb domestic relations. Haider task— more diGSonlt work. Than 
...province — than to eserciee administrative sway over a division of a 
conntry. The...i9— the worst featore in connection with the difficnlty 
relating to domestic tale is. Its existenoe— the fact a difficulty of 
such a character. Frequently unperoeived— often unnoticed. 
TTatil...felt— antil it: forces itself npon one with each vigour that its 
fNistence cannot bnt he perceived. ^ 

Explanation— Tacitus has remarked respecting has falher-in-Iaw 
Agricola, the governor of Britain, that he governed his family, a matter 
■uhich most people find to be more difficult than to govern a province. 
And the worst of this difficulty is that its esistenco is often unnoticed 
until it ccmes to be urgently felt. 

Para 2 For, either— becinEe the case is either this or tliat — the 
author here states his csrc in the alternative. Must needs— must 
necessarily Underatand- know. It is no groat matter — it is not 

.1 matter of 1 cry great importance. If them— if he is bent on 

doing towards them that which be shonld ! if ho is detcnnioecl to act 

towards them in the manner in which he should. In.,....b 90 aUBe 

111 the matter of governing bis family he has an unrestricted power to 
act as h-, the bead, likes. Each oooasion— each separate incident 
vhat may occur in bis family. Is...with-is to bo regulated by. Some 
law-some particular or special rule. Made at the time-made on 
ib- -Hinr of the moment witli the object of meeting tin r, quiremeiits of 
the particular case. 
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Of Tennytorr“ 

“ Our liUlo •y»tem* (i«b th<1r dij. 

TLey have iheir d»y *o4 i^i»e to be, 

They >ro but broken ligbti of Tbw, 

Anti we, 0 La d, Are less than tbej 

^Irt 3Umonam 

Hay , , omlttod—ftoy matter cooceroiog the regolitiou n£ bi* 
home which he may leave oalooe to^ay III donfl— not properly Hone 
or done, bat imperfectly. The diSerence between not domg a thing 
aoil doing It badly is this that lo the former Ciw the thing ts not dons 
at alt whiUt m the latter, it is done, bat done so badly Is to work 
greater harm than not d mg it at all Hopalrad— tuended— i e , the 
evil done by not doing the act or doing it badly, can bo £nc(MeJ<.d it 
„ lel&ttrO'— when be ha* spare tune to devt te to the sabj*ct or matter, 
Conoerna - tha affairs of every day life Th9 outer wcrld— every 
day life— the iffaiia that concern one m eiery day life AtO pronont 
— ^In not demand Lis atleatioo so urgently as thry do at the present 
moment 

Explanattoa — t3e(:atiaQ a man either thinks that he U'^ccssanty 
knows those ptoplo whom he seca every day, an i prrhape alsv that it 
la not a very important matter whether he tuaderetanda their diep leition 
and character or not provided he la dotermiond to act towards them ea 
fais daty to them would d <,tate , or he is a ider the laipre.sioo that iii 
the matter of regulating hia own family, he la entitled to a great deal 
of licence, end that each occasiou is to be d^alt with by some hw made 
at the time or after the occasion , or he imigmes that any matter iti 
nnnnecttou With the affairs of Ills home which he miy leave uiidone, 
or badly done to- lay, can be done or repaired at aoine fatur® time when 
he will Lava greater freedom from the concerns of every day I fe than 
he enjoys nt the present moment , 

Para 3 Bat . .dalles —but we have fresh and inlependeot 
duties to perform on each day, that Buccee la in coarse of trma Them 
^thosc duties special to each day Clrrlaa „ It— wh*ii the day 
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IB over, the chance or opportnnity for performing the patticalar doty is 
gone. The chance to perform that particular doty will never recur 
though opportunities for performing similar duties may present them- 
selves repeatedly in the future. They are as-they reecmble in 

character. Waves shore— waves that spend themselves by 

striking against the sea-shore. Many like them— several duties of 
the same or of an allied description. Coming after— succeeding them, 

following after them. But same -they may be the same in kind, 

but none are ever iiientical. Among duties — of all his duties ; of 

all the duties that n man has to perform in this world. Acts. ..himself 
— acts* more independently of the opinion or criticism of the ootside 
yiwld ; acts more independently of any outside influence. Can. ..harm 
■^is capable of ioSicting a greater amount of injury. With. ..world 
j—hw actions being snbjected less to the criticism of the outside world 
-I, e , people outside the limits of his own family. There are none 
-there are no duties. Requiring— calling for ; demanding. 
Forethought— thought of consequences wliich may follow entertained 
Sbefore those consequences follow as n matter of fact. Watchfulness — 
vigilance : careful observation of what is going on in one’s home, i e., 
among the members of his family. Arise from — are given birth to 
by ; spring from. Domestic relations— home ties' Kor... duties 
^ — and reasonably it cannot be expected that he will be able to discharge 
(hose duties. Is ignorant of — is unaware of ; does not know. 
Peelings— the precise state of the emotions and feelings the members 

of his bonsthold entertain towards him. However oountenauoe 

—however w^ell he may know their forces. Of. .....him— of those 

memb-rs of his household by whom be is surrounded. 

Explanation. — As one day succeeds another ao we have fresh 
•doties to perform, and these duties change with the succession of the 
passing days ; they resemble the waves that are hrekeo on the shore, 
many like them coming after them hut none of them ever being identical. 
Of all a man s duties, ns there are none in which ho acts more by 
himself, and can do more harm with less criticism of the outside world, 
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\t in^ tti^rlEsk'n IUb 


(* I ifsimiiV) 


eo Ihera tra noeo r'-qniniiK tnore forcthoafi 
tbpse snsing Iroin liifl domestic rcfaHona Nor Cuy, 
hope o£ hiB fniailiDg tho'e daties whil-* he la ignorhe, ^ 
ho’iever, fsTiiliar he may U with their conntenauces. lfc(* raraber* 

hi' houeehold by whom he is sarronnded \ y , 

Fata 4 The extent great— the limit to wlii«^ofMfl“^t' 
can be exercised is very great and the iiead of the family ftyoti 
narrstrictel aaihority id respect of th* evrciss of it 

diarecirdeJ Who It — who have the anthonty or Tight to e^^Latcrsih 

Hatha" apt— F< mew hat liable Uaderrate— nodervalao InfliiSniJiM 
-^fT'Ct AQthorlty—power Hardly others— scarcely 
hjw powerfally those with whuii they are ciocerned feel the force 
their a ithonty See It ootWard— have some eternal and pilpabll 

mam resist luD of It Unless they can we it displayed in some exteroai^ 

act Effects— cuDseqnences Thl? mistake— the iiiiatahe that people 
to a pcHiticn of auitinrity in s fainuy male of QoilerratiDg the inRaeDcel 
of their own anthor ty Increased — aggravated Cotnsa Into opO' j 
ration — begins to act Saallng lyith— engaging in tranajctions with 
Inferiors— those who are bcDclth them Apt to fancy tiabls^of 
imagine Natural sense of propriety— the inborn instinct of Aam^ 
that which 18 proper and appropriate to the occasion Would ptlt— 
ought to dictate or determine Right limit —proper orhecrntnng Inn t 
Familiar Intercourse— conversation I'ctween members of a fam ly*^ 
foaoclcl in imitnsl If ve and sfleclton which males that convefsation 
free and eaey Belongs only to— la a chiracteriatic only of The 
well born— tho-e who are highly edicited or born of noble parents 
Both united — both these reasons being combined To authority to 
—adl tt further coercive inflnence to the sathonty over tbcir family 
which they exerciaB Harshness— eeverity of deportment Not . 
own— which IS not an e^sent al fiatqre of their dispoatton bit which 
1 * pnt on for a purpose Rather It-rather than they shortld obtain 
the character of Wing ** weak " As .fancy-as tWy imagine That 
freadom — that CTtent of liberty Must allow— mast permit 
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onnd them— by whom they ate enntitinded. If thoy...f6BHngB 
’If they AYonia cans to ondcialand their feelings aright. TTaderStaitd 
.... dispositions— appreciate aright their characters and inclinations, 
fianogD...'W6U — get on with others qnito well. Withoot... inter- 
course — witboot golliDg to know* them intimately and withoat holding 
'Kerconrse "'ith them on fam'diar terms. Ceitttlicly withoat dcobt. 
Little oooasion — small reason ; ecarccly any reason. Knowing muchi 
ahont— knowing at nil intimately. Natuto— characler ; dispoaiUon. 
You. ..restrain — yon only intend to exercise coercive sway over, yon- 
intend to exercise yonr command over them only to the extent of pre- 
venting them from doing certain acts. 

[iVote. — The aalhor ine.ans to say that domestic teiatious shoald he 
regolatcd by love and not by fear. If \vc wish that they shonld be 
governed by love, wo mnst get to know the cbaraclcrs of those who are 
under oar power — this, however, is not necessary if we intend to govern 
those nnder ns in onr domestic relationships entirely by the prinoijilo of 
coercion or restraint. ..hot then aoch n mode of government will not he 
domestic rale in the proper spirit of the term. 

Coercioii„,goverDment— government, no matter to what de- 
partment in life it he applied, is not based upon force, it is founded 
on llie free will of those who aro governed to be aabjected to the 
rale that restrains the'r actions. The most insignificant feature of 
government is the aspect of coercion. One cannot govern cither a 
familjy or a state by more force. Force is needed to repress the 
telieliions elements in a society but the governmant of the society 
Jean he condneted only by depending or relying upon the free will 
bf tlioso who are governed. 

[Yr*. — Theories of Government— 

I 1. The social oontruct — In England this theory was most 
.empliatically propounded by Hohhea in hia Lerialhan. Pot in a 
•fmv words the theory is this -that Government originated in a 
contract between those who established tliam«elvca as the mbrs and 
.dhe rnled for the purpose of maintaining peace among the maes- 
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■of <he people, Tlie people )e, the m eiee up tbeii ii£b« in 
ottler thet the rnle of Liw mfght Le ituo^ irited 

(2) The theory of Ibe VOLO\fF GENERAL Tbit i^Mty 
though differing lO deUtls fforn tbit of eociil coolraCt IJyB down 
thit ** wtU lod not fotce t* the hiini of the itiU that no aociety 
^gomned by Lw coa't have cone into emleDCO hid it nut b*on 
tbit people fo ffmeral di »ire(l inch fl etata of eiietenw td wlnoh by 
tahjECt ng tUem-^-Un to a cixrtitm viliieh wonH operate on atl 
alike, they wonlJi leaps be [ig Lppresaed by idy one and Otery ono 
who 1 keii to rotne tbeir way } 

BxplanaUoD -Li in-stic rale ta very wide id itt extent aod the 
amoaot ot p )>ter tbit may bo ext^rcied in conneetiod with It bnt 
th 8 fact itjofte I overlooii^i by tbiifr* who are to a poSittoo of autbo- 
rity IB a fam !y They can icircely imagine bow powerfully tbeir 
in9ienee to felt by uiUet* d'llces they aes it txpfMI^^d m aorofetbiOg 
■ontward lUi e'Terlj of tl la tinntake are ofteO iocre88''d by an* 
olher which eomoo into operitiod ah^n mrij are dealing with their 
atjfot-iw* in TM,^ at>4 edncatiTO n which casi*, they are vnehntA to 
irnag DO that tliF* nututii *ei >>0 of propriety which ought to pot the 
right 1 tti t to fa uiliar interconr?'’ beloo^o only to the wi;l!*tdocittd 
or Ills well born \nd from either of t lie caosea, or from both 
of them Comb ned tl ey ste led, pethapa, to add to (heir aatb nty 
by a Lirshuees whch ii not latural Ic them, rather than impair 
tlieir author ty a; they m.Sf'iue by being to free with those jwho 
are atotmd ihrm w hieli y roust conwle if they wwi*d CMc to 
■enter into their feeliti,'i and UDderetanl their dispoailiirn It n 
qu tc pore tie that toere are aoite persooi who believe that they 
UiQ manage very wtlWltboQlfarmhit iDWcoufsg of the above kind, 


tod they are perfectly right in something, if they intend to govern 
only by coerciou and rcatraiot but it ranit never ba f. rgotten that 
UMiCicn tcrjnptiMa hnt tew of Iba real funetnma of fiovernment 

Para 5 Be avoid— be uiost careful to prevent Pcoveklng 
— arooBOg The vUl-that a.p^ct of the will that rebel* 
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against resfraint of any kind. Who gnldanco— whom we ha-ro 

. ) control or govern. To dalles— to expect them to do nothing 

at the performance of their doties. Like labour — as if they 

galley-slaves who were to do nothing bnt the specific w orfc of 
Hing boats alhjtted to them. 


In former times when rowing vessels were nsed for 
naval warfare and when slavery was recognised as an institution 
by the civilization of the tiroes, people captured in battle or sen- 
tenced to punishment for criroea committed hy them were bound to- 
rowing vessels used in warfare of which they were compelled to 
ply the oars whenever ordered to do so. These poor mortals often 
liied from the effects of the excessive exertion to which they were 
pnt, bat had no voice to re.sent the severe treatment to which they 
were subjicted ] 

To... .'.....mind - to got an net performed externally to our liking. 
Do not deatroy—do not kill. Germ— clement. Spontaneousnesa 
— the doing of an not of one’s own free will without the exercise of 
any force or the offering of any inducement. 

A’’o(e.— Since the time of Hegel, modern Philosophy has tended 
in the direction of begetting spontaneous action. The representa- 
tive of ETegelian philosophy in England, T. H. Green, of 0.xfonl 
has taught that the aim of legislntion and governmental activity 
should he to educate people to do that which they ought to do, to do 
of their own free will that which at the present day they arc cen- 
straintd to do through fear of penalties]. 

Any eignifleanoe— any meaning Unless an act is done of one’s- 
own free will, no moral worth attaches to it— an act done through 
fear of the consequences that might attach to its violation is an 
act dene, not from persona! impulse but out of fear and so has no 
moral worth. The action-tho act God has. .....evil— God has 

given man a will which is free to do as it chooses, i.e., which is at 
liberty to do as it likes-and that being the case man can elect 
whether he will do that which is right or that which is wrong. 
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la (fleeting hifl coiifM o( actmri manV thoice is absolutely nncoa 
troM by «y consideratiima other than those wlncb proceed or 
spring from his own ebaraotpr and dwponlion 

[Julie— Tb« of cotirEP, it tha Cbnstiifi tcaclimg Many 
rfliiiODS tejch a differput oortnne Tlis theory op^i} to thatVn 
Tree wiU ts Eatilism or Prelealioatitm acsoidm^ \o 
conrae of a insn'a osreer i* mapped oat for bim bv Protridetice frciu 
beforehand, and tbe iindisidodl has no power to changa the coarse 
oE cveats already iWtmed fee hinj^ 

Is likely— thig fja"sti<m anggesta i*s o^Q inewer and is heu'>) 
-what la hniivrn as a rhei-irtcal quettion It is not likely , it la not 
to be erpected It B9— we are empowered t it la witLm onr 

power , we »te givea the poEvec VlttllOtM — good By . OOIIl 
mand— by our merely curamanding them to be good , by oar merely 
lesaing lustroctioua (hat t<iey ahoald lead good iices sad sot to s 
Tirtuoua tnsauee ^Va may— the idea it that “ this is within ow 
power ' Insist , porformsd— demand (bat so far sa oxlernsl 

sols are coDC*rti''d thur sets should tonfurm to s certain standard 
of rtctituda odj gcmloess— bat tbe iiapUel idea it that suoli implied 
m-iSlanee will ho! 1 good only if externi! acts By such lUsiStatiee 
regarrling merely external acts we tm hkely to‘*deBlroy that spun 
tjucity winch alone can gm any wgaihctnct to oar srlion \\t C4» 
Eot 06 tba author goes on to say “drill mens mioda.” With 
prsclslon— w ith the csactitnje which la rtijuired from sotdiora ift 
Ibearmyin the discharge of thtit duties Scldiett to follow 
lbs rules laid down for the regu’itiou of tbeir cundact, strictly , 
they are allowed no freedom of choice, no opportunity to exercise 
tbeif own intdlisenoa or to exert th!*ir own individuality— they 
mu'll follow the very letter pf the rules JaiJ down by those m 
authority over toem Thero Is . hearts-we may demand and 
tuaytuCorce strict conformity to raka so Ew onus exitiLal ftCtr 
are concerned, but there is no means by which we may eiiforoe the 
farther conditioo that each conformity thonld proewi from th- 
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lieart— t'.e., that it shonld be spontaneouB — t^iat it should pro- 
•ceed from a realisation by the individual that lie ought to act thus 
opart from the consideration that he is required to conform to cer- 
tain rules, at least as respects his external conduct. 

Explanation. — We should always try our utmost to avoid arousing 
perversity and obstinacy of will in those who are placed under our 
<hhrge. We should allow them a certain amount of Intitude in 
deciding bow and what to do, and should not make them slavishly 
folhw a certain routine of duties prescribed nr laid down for fbem. 
We should always be anxious to ovoid destroying spontaneity of 
action iu.onr zeal to enforce external conformity to rules which wo 
Consider to bo healthy, for it is only the fact of an action proceeding 
from the heart and without reference to any rales laid down for the 
guidance of conduct or to the consequences of not observing such 
rules, that can give any laoral worth or value to the act. If ive coaid 
secure virtue in others by our merely commanding that it should be 
so, the Freedom of the Will, the liberty to choose to do right or wrong 
as «e preferred, would have been of little practical use ; we m.>y insist 
on the exact perforraanos of acts externally, bat we cannot command or 
in.'iht that they should at tho same time flow from the heart. 

Para 6. A. great thing — a must important and con&tquautial 
matter — a matter involving very weighty Oonsequences. hlnintaln 

— preecr\e. The authority — the bounds beyond which those in 

authurity over a family ought not to exuud the exercise of their 

power as tho head of the family. To foundation — to ground or 

base it on proptr principles us regards its cxtrcibe — i. e., to exercise 
their domestic authority in accord, ance with proper principles — i e., 
not atbiUnrlly. ■S‘ou...to it — you caunot gel others to understaud 
merely by dint of intellect ttiat the rules yon prescribe for the 
regulation of their couduot are the best rules that could have bean 
prescribed tc them .and that therefore they ought ,to cmif''rm to 
them, in other words — you cannot coerce another’s mind into thinking 
exactly as you do. May be fair— may not bo unteasouable. Insist 
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Reasonableness. ..itself — whetlier the coarse yon saggest is in its 
tmtnre something reasonable or nnreasonablo. Conelderad Indepen- 
dently — Considered apart from yonr own wish. 

Explanation — One shonld always endeavonr to preserve tlie pro- 
per boanda within which to exercise his authority over those placed 
under his charge ; and he shonld see that his e-xercise of that aa- 
thurity is based upon sonnd prineiplea. Yon cannot mate the 
nnderstnnding sccopt everything that yon may lay down in the 
exercise of yonr domestic power. Yon may be jnstificd in reqniring 
that those under yonr charge should bo bound by certain rules re- 
gulative of their conduct laid down by yon, but yon cannot insist 
that those persons whose condnct yon aim at regnlnfing should also 
he of opinion that the rules yon have laid down are the best that 
‘ould have been laid down — for if yon do so, yon will bo doing 
that which is most calonlated to develop in them the practice of 
diesimnlation. It may he altogether useless for yon to submit any 
/matter for consideTatioa to those who are under yonr charge, bnt 
if yon do so, you mast not expect that they will hesitate to differ 
( from yon simply becanso yon are the head of the family. Your 
wishes may be far stronger than their reasons hut this considera- 
^ tioo has nothing to do with the question whether the thing itself 
is reasonable or not when considered ,\iithont any reference to yonr 
own wishes 

Para 7. Is founded upon — rests upon ; depends upon. Tmth 
— frankness ; openness straightforwardness ; the absence of hy- 
pocrisy and falsehood. If......these— if it is not cbaraoterised by 

both frankness and rantnal afieclion. It Is... despotism — it de- 

generates into a rale depending on the will of the bead of the fami- 
ly alone ; it becomes a coercion which is regulated only by the will 
of the head of the family. The rale of the head of a family over 
his family where the two conditions mentioned above do not exist 
is compared to the government of a conutry by a rnler whose will 
is abaolntely uncontrolled by any conatilntion or legal restraints. 

H. E.— 13 
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DetpoliBin IS a iom of goveniaw^Dt ib which the will of the mfcr 
IS eaprme ind is exerted enbject to no resliftinU or reetnction* 

«oj t od 

Explanation —The exsrciie of aathority by the head of t family 
orer those placed nnder bis charge, if it « to be carried on ! ropetly 
must be iccoBjpsaied ly mataal fraokcees and iSection between the 
parties concerued If it « not sccompanied by both tbeie circomstancn, 
the role degenerates into one dependent merely npoo the will of the 
mler and so tends to beccroe arbitrary and inconsiderate and calcnUted 
to estisfy only tbs will of the person exercising the antbority 

Parft S It — I e the proper exercise of domestic role l?erp6tual 
^erolso— the incessant and unceasing practice; X>QT6— affect i no 
towards those who are under our charge. Iti» . tonn — to its widest 
nsnifestation ao that it toaches every incident of life You yottfs 
— yoa will have to exert yoarself thorooghly icqnaioted with the natares 
of thos" who are noder your care and yoa will tls? hava to to behave 
towards them that they will be able to eppreciate yon and enter into 
ywir drspos (ton Yoa tliani —yoa mast loot opoa all their tronbfea 
and fad agi 10 a sympathetic 1 ght yoa most treat their tanits with 
kindness and make all allovances for them, CODTlnod 80— bring 

It boine to them that yon syt 1 itbfee with them, mate U perfectly 
clear to tbem that ynn nnde and their disposition and writ view all 
their acts with kindness an f^o# cons deration, For npoit truth 
fnlneBS— becaase very often yon will only be able to mdace them 
to be frank and open iq thetr relations with yoa by yourself being 
aympathetic towards them Pinos oonflaenos— repose trn*l If«. 
yon chnraotor— if yon wwh that child to have, when he la 

grown up, a frank and straightforward character 
C/ “ Just 83 the twig la bent, the tree Inclines ’ 

To form— to develop— because character becomes what it ii 
S In ord to become. The general opinion eeeme to be that no one 
isbom wicked— the arcnmitancea by which be is aarronnded, and 
the ccnditiona with which bo cornea into contact, by mflaenoiBg 
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tbe formation of his character delerminB whether a parficnlar in- 
dividual is to be a good or a bad man. You oannot truth — yoa 

cannot indoce the child to acquire tho habit of always telling the 
truth by frigljtening it with threats of punishment should it tell a 

falsehood. On tho oontrary— so far is this not the case- Its 

falsehoods — the falsehoods it tells in its young age j the first false- 
hoods it tells when it is very yonng. Muoh oftenor— far more 
frequently. Prom a wish— from a desire. Obtain— attain. Its... 
deceit — its insignificant and trifling porpose or aims by resorting 
to natmthfulness and deception. Sow often — very often — another 
form of the rhetorical question. In... authority — who are in a posi- 
tion to exercise authority over other members of their family. They 
ar6.';..,.lu — sufficient trust is not reposed- in them. How hard — 
bow very dilTicnlt (under the circumstances of the case — as the au- 
thor goes on to state). An superior— one under another’s charge 

or care to disclose everything of the person under whose charge he 

is. Will do SO' — will hardly have the charge to dare to do so. 

Without latter — unless he is assured that his confidence is sure 

to meet with sympathy from the superior. Tho more so— and this is 

all the more the case. As — since. Half., follies— by far the 

greater number of out secrets or matters which we confide to others 

relate to our faults or shortcomings. We ....snoh — believe or 

consider to be faults. 

Bxplauation — Domestic rule calls for the very widest oserciee 
of love at all times. One must make himself thoroughly acqnainted 
With the character of those who are under him and he must strive 
to teach them to understand hie own. In order to be able to achieve 
this yon must actnally sympathise with them, and what is more 
you mast convince them that you sympathise with them, because 
in many cases whether they will develop a truthful character or 
not will depend upon their realisation of the circumstance that they 
are sympathised with. Thns for instance, if you wish a child- to 
grow up to be a frank, jopen, straightforward man, you must 
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tetcb t( wly lo repose its troth m J’oo »s the head of tin* 

By fear ilooe joa cannot force a child to be hibltasily trothfol. 

A* a matter of fact s child i* icdoocti to tell its fleet falsehoods 
throogh fear of the consWjaencei of telling the truth from 

ioy d'^ re to gam its petty objects by resorting to falsehood or 
deceptiea The complaint that those under ihein do “<>4 repose 
iofEcient trnst in them is very frequently heard from those id a 
pcaUion 10 exercise domestic authority over the m^dihera if * 
fam Ij The people who complain thua do no bear lo toind how 
diEGcult It IS to an inferior to entirely confide in a sapetior, find 
that the former will cot hav" the courage to data to do eo nnless 
he Ji petfoetly sure of having the sympathy of the latt^i' i ““d this 
IS more so the case because most of the matters which have need 
(o make secrets of have to do with our faults and eh^^tComings or 
what we consider to be so 

Paxu 0 Hafl sabject— has thought even a tittle on this 

subject , baa devoted even I little thnught to this subjeit Is • 
iastloe^iB founded upon equitable, fair and just deabog between 
the persons concerned Jastice war looted upon by the ancient 
Greek philosophers as a measure and the equal balaoco of the acalca 
rapreaented it aymbolicslly It was one of the mpst Important 
of the virtues ae well as the highest tdeil or pattern m art. lu 
the dajB of the Eoman Empire the philosophical and Greek sigm 
ficance of juatic 1 was tost Bight of and the word came to be under 
stood and used exclusively in the aensa attached to it lU Law — ns—' 
the rendering to every one wbat was ins due Open truth—fract 
straigbtforwardneBS— that relation between persons lO which the 
one conceals nothing from the other It obastved~^veo those who 
have devoted some thought to thm subject may not have noticed 
the coDBideration or facL What 0Tll8— of what great barm Arise 
from— teaalla from Even a conYontlonallty — eYCuctrayiogcrcr 

so slightly into the region of oo truthful ness and arti fidelity Conven- 
Uonthly means a state or condition which is opposed to that which 
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is nataral and is put in merely for the sake of effect. For instanoe 
— to give yon an example of deviating into conventionality. Com- 
mon expression. — a saying very generally known and made nse o£ 
Oveplooklng trifles — paying no attention to matters of an insignifi- 
cant character though those matters may be of an evil nature ; paying 
no heed to matters of an insignificant character becaoae they are too 
trifling in their nature to ba taken notice of. Should say— ought to 
say — I 6., instead of saying" overlooking trifles.” Use — give utterance 
to. Is — the author means that people who use the expression men- 
tioned above really mean when they use it — “ that they affect, &c,’’ 
Affaot— pretend. Not to observe — to take no notice of. Should 
......It — should not openly take notice of it. Contrive — manage. 

Make... ...offanoe — make matters which give offence or which offend 

others. Out of things — out of matters'. Whloh them — which 

are not really wrong in themselves ; which are not as a fact intrin- 
sically wrong. The expression— the words. Do oare— have 

no inclination ; are indifferent na regards. Wrong— evil ; hsrrofnl. 
As it them— as it does not cause them much immediate incon- 

venience or annoyance. They themselves— they induce them- 
selves to believe. Is to — will not do much harm to ; will not 

bo productive of very evil ooneequeuces for. Who it — who are 

addicted to the p.arficalar evil course. In either osse — i.e., wbelhor 

the particular course of conduct bo bad or otherwise. To look 

matter — to speak out openly and plainly in oonneotion with the sub- 
ject ; not to feel any kind of delicacy in relation to speaking out openly 
and plainly in connection avith the matter. Greater quantity — 
larger amount. Truth — openness and frankness. Distinctness — 
straightforwardness and plainness of speech. Threw into — bring 
to bear on. ‘Four proceedings— whatever you do and tha manner 
in which you deal with others. Connivance — thd act of overlooking 
the faults of others ; the act of ‘ winking at ’ the faults of others. 
Creates uncertainty — ^makes it impossible for other people to know 
in -vs bat light you will take any particular act of theirs ; causes 
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othec people to lo unctitetD a* l» 11 8 Ijgtt jn which yoa will vltw 
any pitticoliT act of theiff Glvea example of— provide* ao 
inetaoceof Slyuoss-^artlainnaa , aatjiDgocs* You prBOtlOO 
— yon vriok at eome paiticoUt conm of toodnct Ktotely— {or tlso^ 

timpla tcasoD Beooaflo— that Yon wrong— ypa ham not 

anmd at a decided conclnaion as to the natiire of the act, itt yon 
haeo not been able to laake np yoar miod whether Ilia act la aclnilly 
proper or iraproptr Wiah thlnhlng— dee re to avoid the 
triable of th ntnig oa the aabjcctj with (ha view of arriving at eonie 
decietre c ticlqiion on the matter All falsehi^od — alt proce 

dare of this kind la Included tn what may be atnctly looked apon a* 
want of trnthfnloee* 

Ezplanstton —Every pereoo who has given even a little Ihonght 
to this eabjvct must he convinced that domret o rale la based opoa 
patice, and tbatamonnta to iis reatlog npon the foundation of frank 
nee* and straight for ward cess. Bat what evila spring from even a 
a! ght deviation into oonventimalUy may not have been to nhviooa 
to people There Is for inetance, a very generally n*sd exprewtoa, ttt , 
that cflncrnnng “ overlooking trlflei ' Bnt what many porsona 
ought to say when they make nag o! this expresaion, la, that they 
pretend not to notiea aemetbing when there i* no reason wbalaoever 
why they ihonld not openly recognise it In Ih a way they manage 
to make matters which give oSence on! of tbiogs whii^ are not in 
fact wrong in their natare Or the* express OP tseana that llhey do 
not cue to take not’Ce of aemething which they teellj believe to 
be wrong and aa it doe* not occasion Ihein mnch immed ate incop 
vemence and atmoyance, they Indooe themaelvei to believe that the 
prsniM jj not produclrve of mnch 1 srra or lOjary to those additted 
toil Id either care it is their daty to view the matter franklv 
and straightforwaidly The greater the amoniit of trnth and 
openneag yoa can br ng into what yon do sod how yoa proceed In 
coDDfction with any matter the better If yon conuivo at wr mg 
done yon create a feel ng o( a&retta oty reepeclmg yonr atlitn-Je 
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towards their actions in others, and provide an instance of oanning* 
ness; and then jon will often find Hint yon connive at a parlicnlar 
Coarse of condact or practice inerelj' btcanso yon have not made 
np yoar mind whether tho practice is right or wrong, and yon wish 
to avoid tho troabic of thinking on tho matter with the view of 
arriving at foino definite conejasion. All procednre of this character 
or natare partakes of the attribates of unlrnthfalness. 

Para. 10. A.llovr — concede ; permit. In llbarty — in the form 

of plcasaro or of anrestricted freedom of action. Yon heartily 

— yoa shoald do it withont any gradgo ; yon shoald do it with all 

year heart. Eeoognlso entirely — admit it thoronghly ns being 

aomething yoo have allowed. Enoonraga It— give yonr support to 
it ; help to ndvanco it. Enter Into It — make it, as it were, n concern 
in which yon were pcteonally interested. On tho contrary— on 
the other hand. Do not oare for— take no interest in. Their 
pleasures— the parsnits and object that afford them pleasure. 

Sympathlso happiness— rejoice becaaso they feel happy. How 

oonQdanoo — how can yon expect them to repose confidence 

and trait in yon. "When you tell them— when yon explain to them. 

Yon welfare— yoa think primarily of «bnt is best for their own 

good. Look upon It— regard yonr explanation or statement. Some 
......own — some whim of yonr own which is not snpportcd by 

actna! facts or by experience ; some theory or idea entertained by 
you which has no foundation in the aclnal oconrrcncos of this world. 
Will doubt — will entertain a doubt as regards. Yon can know — 

whether it is possible for yoa to know. What Is them — what 

is best calcnlnted to fnrther their well-being. Good reason — good 
grounds. To leave. aooount— to pay no consideration whatso- 
ever to that view of their own happioess wliich they entertain ; do 
not take into any consideration those particalar circamstances in which 
they believe that their happiness consists. 

Escplanatlon. — ^Whatever yoa may permit to tbo'O under yonr 
control in the form of plessnte or of unrestrained freedom of action, 
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jon eboald 3o it with ill youf hewt, ittd yoa nhoiild recogdiw It 
■tJonipltlfily, eocoarige it <id(J eotrt into it If yea do not dn to^ 
■bat (rfi the other hiod yoa ufea do ntareet iq tbeir pl«safM or 
feel delight i8 the r hippioasi, ytra cionot expect theni to repo*# 
■loj tmet ID you If joasaow yoaraelf to ba indiflereot to tb«ir 
pleasaree and their happioefis i lod yoo tell them tbit ire eo beciase 
you set for their good, they will look upon yoar ittitode to**rds 
theto ss the expreanoa of eoaie tfaeoretioil idea that bis ponRemon 
ofyoB bat which has DO extateac# id realty aa loppoftel by ex 
pineoce If they hire good tesios for thiokiDg that yon tro 
likely to leoTS their pirticoUr ?iew of bippioeai entirely oat of 
accoaot, they will eotertiio M aoabt si (o whether thst which yoa 
pretead to do, 1 e , to picmote th<‘ir welfsre, yoa si# really cspsbte 
of do Dg— timply bnaase you ewool know wherein their welfir# 
<i.Deiett 

r 

Fpra IL Coni9 oocslder'-'aiill next Uke op tod desi with 
tbs subject of. Vorlou* moan*— diilerent doeiOe# , different loi 
iramtoti May « of— may be employed In « ml9>-locji Dec- 
tioQ with the governmeftt of on#’# family sod those placed otjder 
one B care or charge 

Esplanatlon,— W# will oext deal with eoine of the diffirreDt 
TOslmmetiti that k petson lo kathonty may employ for the porpoee 
of regolsting the gowroment of his hoowbold kod roliDg [hose 
placed aoder hit chswge. 

Para 12 It la obrloua—it is perfectly plain , it is qait# evideot. 
example— <hat the wntiple which his hie and acts 
will set to others. CMof meana^-priDciptl loatrumsDt In any 
Tnana power— wlthiD any man't conttol lUtXktrnte — extmphfj 
Enforce— Const rain or compel the performaace of. Eeaka „ 
hoasahoW— desires to stamp Brmly on tha tmnda of th# mcmbeiB 
of h a family 

Explanation It la, of coarse, quits sviJeQ^ th# example 
■of a mio's own life tnJ act* mast necessarily b* the wwt poteo 
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inslraraent in his power for exemplifying to those under hia care, 
and compelling the performance of those duties which he desires 
io stamp firmly on the minds of the members of his family. 

JPara. IS. Next to this — the means next in importance to that 
of the example of one’s own life. Praise and blame the jnst 
•distribniion of praise and blame. Strongest means moat potent 
instrninents. Which he possesses— which he has at his command ; 

which it is within his power to make nse of. And they humour — 

and the manner in ^vhich ha distribnles praise and blame among 
the several members of his family should not depend upon the 
particular frame of mind be at the time may happen to be io. 
Praise and blame should he distributed according to soma definite 

principle. Ha should dependants— he ahould not indifferently 

«ay a few words by way of praise to soma one under hia care. The 
word ‘ throw ’ conveys the idea of indifferecca of atulude towards 
the person praised in connection with the act of praising. Byway 
■of— in order to. Making up for-compoasating ; making some 
amends for. Previous— earlier ,• prior. Display of anger -show 
of bad temper. Not warranted oooasion-which the particular 

occasion did not call for; which was not required at that particular 


time. 

Explanation.— Next, in importance, to one’s personal example, 
■comes the proper distribution of praise and blame as a means which 
the head of a family possesses for the govornraent of those undei 
bis eare-and his distribution of praise and blame among hia depend- 
ants should not depend upon the particular frame of mmd in which he 
may at that particular moment be. He should not indifferent y deal on 
a little praise to any 6no of those under his care simply to make am ad 
for a display of anger towards him on a previous occaeioa which 

the time did not deserve. 

Para. 14. Eidioule— conteroptuoua treatment calculated to niake 
the person so treated an object of scorn. In'genora genera y; 
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IS ft ralf, IIOutM BToIdsd— not to bft isJoljtoJ w iTot th&t ... • 
porpose — not fcf tbs naBon tbit it cannot, p'tbips, eveti eff«li«ly 
ni«t ttia ne^ft of Ih* piewnt caae. It » maka-tU tend"t«-r U to 
duvebp or ciMte Poot — tnia*iib!e World faorlng oharaotor— a 
character wanting in itreogtb mi firmncps which will be tnflaeticed 
limply by tbftconsitierition of tbs opialoo of the werl I It ..remedy 
“Tidicole la libtly to overahoot the mirb ml do loore hiriD than good. 
Be applied— Iw dealt out Joit precision— perception of the 
amoaot of rulirale which ahoulJ bo applied or the proper kind of wrong 
act which onght to be mada the object of fidiCTile|*a etactitode propor*^ 
tioscd to the wrong agaioat which tt isdrected A# to nentrallsa— 
aa to picmde mnedy for audio uto'yve. Tbs-. . -at-^ths wrong 
agittist which it 13 directed. DostroylDg— injuring At tho flame 
tima— atmnltaneorniy , along with the good It miglft do. Good — 
deetril le. 

CxplasBUoii.— The bead of a family ihuold aa a rale deilit 
from aeofHng at thoae noder bii care. It is Bottbat It Is iheCfectiTe, 
perhape, for CTeu the immediate occssioo, but iti tendency la tn create 
and develop a tnianisble character, cue that will be wanUng in itrengtb 
and Sfmae^ and which will be inflaenced cntirtly by the consideration 
of the opinion of the woilA Itidicnle Is too atroeg an inatnnnent to be 
applied ta a remedy to care a ihort-comicg or ftihog in Ihow under oar 
care, and can eeldom be applied with aa^'h joit cxutitnde as to remedy 
or remove the enl It ia directed against wiihoat at the lame tune de- 
atroying m the peraoo something that Is good 

Phra IS Ever Appear — at any time be ahown. Dtrootod— 
aimed. Good In Itaelf— Intrioaically good j good m ti* aatare 

May , Eoodneaa—iriy be that from which gjod wilt mbseqaentlr 

follow Oentleoeei— tendernesi Indaaltng .rlrtuea m deal- 

ing with the virtaea of the yoang people ander oar charge in whom 
virlncne traits of character are Jmt begjnniDg to abow thcmeelves and 
are aa jet not confirmed The Tlcea— the tendencies to do wiong 
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We should amendment — we should always treat kindly ev-err 

■ eadeavour to reform that we come across ; we should always display 
an attitude of kindness towards every endeavour to reform which we 
notice in those under our care. Idle sneer — indicative of ridfcnle — 
a thoughtless gesture of contempt. Look of inore dull ty— look of 
disbelief — expression in his face indicative of h doubt whether the 
person resolving to reform will reform or is capahio of reforming. Has 

been resolve — has prevented many a good resolve from being 

carried info execution. Good resolve — a resolution formed to effect 

a reform of one’s life. Be oantions — exercise great jndgment ; be 

very carefni. In those — in bringing back to their mind. Would 

wiser — wonld moat gladly be wiser. Bash evil — wild sayings 

of an evil kind. Early — passed early in life. Unoharltable — wanting 
in benevolence or feeling of kindnesa towards our fellowtbeings. Bun 
a great risk of— are liable to. Hardening them In evil— so burden- 
ing their hearts by our uneympalhelio and sneering attitude that they 
give up their resolves to reform and continue in their former evil pith. 

Guarded against— avoided. Hever things— not having realised 

how changeable all human things arc. Mntsbillty — changeable char- 
acter. Huinan things — the affairs of this life. Nor ...enough— 

nor having acquired snffioiont experience of this world and its ways by 
reason of having lived many years in it. Discover — find out. His 
former cartaintlss — the things bo used to look upon formerly as 
being thoroughly known and nnchangeabls. Strangest — most ine.x- 

plicabie. Looks back upon past— calls up in hie mind as 

recollections of the past. There is a metaphor here. A man is reprtsen- 
tod as looking back into the prospect of hie past life and as viewing 
the different changes that have taken place in him from lime to time 
and which form the landmarks of his life’s jonrncy, jnst as a man 
walking along a road tarns ronnd nod looks back to view, after having 
left them behind, the different objects he has passed in the course of 
his journey. For a similar idea but the reference is to the future- 
and not to the past. 
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Cf rsmywt— 

Then 1 dipt inW tlia faUie, iir m hn naa ty« (wald s-e* 

SiiT lha Tision of tba world, Rud a 1 the wooder that wonld he. 

“£oeijf#7 Ifa^h 

Not psroelTlng— aot realisiof! TJma .. . by— tiE» >■ reckoo-d 
bf , tbo flight or lapse of time ig cjlcolsteil bj PondQluni ht i • 
tiodj’ u mapended frnrq » fii“H pomt g» to iwicg to and fro hy the 
gl tiogte Rowon of gri'ity *nd Taamoalara ItRU—p^ndal'tni and 
mm are ca*! m appost ion with each oth*r~it la tnan who la c<^inpared 
to a proda’nai that ivriQj’a backwardi ifld lorwardf Wbiolt * 
projreai— which bis a progreeaiTO and » retrogreawM moTftDent— - 
which iwa»e to aod fro — now going forward and now moving back 
warda id thecoorae o£ tie ijarnoy thrnn^h Hfc, the total of ah these 
lodiTidail niovemeola eim^titritiDg the coarse of development of society 
m KwnSTil Dreaming —tnterlaiTiiijg the fiinlest idea, even » faint 
and lod atmet as are the visions otis eeea in a dream Way t(? BOBftB 
Opinions — the m*ati8 of an t ring at aome opiDions , the only way In 
which we may arrive at c^taio optaiong which are correct Xil9 •• 
opposites "COQi tta 10 first entertainicg (/piniona contradictory to 
tb*to tn characti‘r aod which tie di^overed in ttme to be faUe 
(or wrong) They are . Inconalstenoy— they are very gn^ally 
ashamed of having o«a entertained an opinion which hecanes it wii 
a rrooetiai, they wpnld later on have to change^ And m&y .... 
Orlma — and th a necessity for changing their opinions and views, 
Win*® they are Eonod to be wrong, may lead them to look npon 
al a tting tbit they entertained wrong opiniooa which require amend 
(nent tv ■ometoiBg, poeily wrongs and »a they aw mducal to regard 
the cirCDEutince of changing their opinioQa aa sainethiDg eriininal in 
its cbaracltr The diitinction between a cnmi and oioml icnwy ctjo- 
* tU la tb a, that the former Compriaea acta forbidden by the State on 
pam of penalty, whilat the latter consist of aetiooi prohibited by the 
pre~eptt of religion or of ethical acienes 
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Explanation. — ^Yon ebonld particniarlj’ ovoid allowing ridicnlo to 
appear at any time directed against that wliicli is good in itself, or 
which may be the beginning of goodness. One requires to be more 
gentle in dealing with the bndding virlaes of the yoang than in deal- 
ing with the vices of those under hia guidance and charge. We shnnld 
look with kindness on all endeavour at reformation. Many a good 
resolvo, vis., a resolve to act better in the future, has been nipped in 
the bud because those to ^^hom it was communicated received it with 
a gesture of scorn on their faces or a look of disbelief in their ex- 
pressions. We should also be very careful in reminding those people 
who would now most gladly be wiser than they had been before 
of their wild remarks concerning evil doing ; of the unkind jndg- 
menta they passed on others when they were young — if we unheed 
this consideration we are liable to harden the hearts of those under 
US to doing evil. We must he very careful to prevent this taking 
place in the case of those who are still young, because they never 
having realised and experienced how changeable all human affairs 
are — they not having lived long enough to discover that things 
formerly regarded as certainties are among the strangest things 
a man looks back to in the long line of post events— they not 
perceiving that the progress of the world is calculated and estimated 
by the advance and retrogression of the human race — they not even 
imagining that the means by which people may arrive at certain 
correct opinions consists in first entertaining other opinions that are 
contradictory to them and hence wrong — they become ashamed of 
being looked upon as being fickle in character and are persuaded to 
regard reformation as something criminal in its character. 

Para 16. Eollowing — undermentioned. General maxiiriB 
short and pithy rules of conduct which are of general application. 
May be of service — may prove to be of use. Any one any 
person. In domestio authority— who is placed in a position of 
snperioiity over ntliers who are placed under his charge ; who is the 
head of a family. 
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Esplinatlon — The ttiort *od piAy rule* telstnff to coodoct, 
which are detiilet below, n>*y be of aoffle ii» for the Eotdme of tho«e 
who occupy the poeition of the bead of * family, end aa each are 
Tequ red to eattt'ee oa'ce the acttcjaa of thoaa who are placed 
oinief their charge 

Para 17 The first -the fint toaiiia of dotnortio authority 
To can— to I lok. upon a few wtoog acta is being lO gtoasly wrong 

a* to Terge on that which may be regarded ae being as crimioal as he 
possibly can One ihould not multiply the list of failings or ehort* 
c tninga which he regards as heiog erimiBal Lay dowii-"preHcribo 
Boles of praotloe— rules of habitual condaot From oon- 
eeqttUncaa— in consequence of his very minutely having observed 
tbeir eHecte and results, Asoertalaed— found out tobs. SalQtary 
—beneficial , productive of beneficial or good results Afl , .."Were 
—as if they partook of the character or nature of Innate troths 
—truths ID themselves . inborn certatalies— troths or certaintiea which 
wem goarantesd by ths very oa tore of the roles themielve* — a set of 
rules to which the quality of troth or certainty attached by virtue of 
the very thwacta of the mWs themteWea. AU .. alike— every one 
equally Host at once — must immediately Pull — completely. 

Comprehend— noderataDd- Fully oomprehend— thoroughly nn* 
dcrataod 

Explanation — The first rule of domcalte authority is to look 
upon as few ihortoomings or failings of those under out care u if they 
were crimes , and not to lay down those tales which from eipenence 
he hae found to be followed by beneficial results as if they had 
aomtthiQg la the't v«y luataw which poiat&d them out to he the 
true rules for the guidance of conduct hrhich every one alike must 
neceesartly and immediately thoroughly undeTetaud, 

Fwft 16 XtolhltU not— ^he head nt a family ehoold not 

Attempt— eudeavout (Persistently try. Regulate— govern j ecu troL 

Other plaasureu— the things or objects in whn.h other people take 
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or feel pleasure. By ...tastes— by the consideration of what 

he himself likes and dislikes. 

Tbcplanatiou. — The head of a family should not eudeavonr to 
dictate to those who are under hia care the things in which they ought 
to find pleasure or displeasure merely from the consideration of his oum 
likes and dislikes in that connection. 

Para 19. In oomoiaiidiQg — when he orders one under his 
care to do something. Always— in every case — the meaning is that 
possibly in the case of some of his commands what the anthor re- 
marks below will be true. Superfluous— unnecessary ; irrelevant. 

Hefleot — thoughtfully consider. Tfle commanded— the 

thing that he orders to be done. Is possible — is under the circum- 
atancea capable of being done. 

Explanation. — When the head of a family orders any one under 
his care to do anything it will not in all cases be unnecessary or irrele- 
vant for him to thoughtfully consider whether the thing that he ordera 
to be done by others can under the circumstances of the case be done 
at all. 

Para. 20. In punishing — when inflicting punishmeut on those 

under hia care. He anger — ho should not make the matter 

depend upon the degree to which he is angered or annoyed with the 
culprit, but rather on the nature of the affair aod the gravity of it. 
EomltUng — excusing. His oaee — ^liis own personal convenience 
and comfort. 

Explanation. — ^Whon the head of a family punishes any one 
under bis care he should not be induced to determine the severity of 
it, or whether he should inflict any punishment at all. by the degree 
of his own anger 5 nor when excusing a person who has done wrong 
from pnoishment by the thought whether it would not be more con- 
venient to him or more conducive to his comfort not to couCict the 
punishment the wrong doing-deserves. 

Para. 21. Let him oonsidor — he should pay due thought to 
the insideration. Any part — any portion — the meaning is, not the 
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whole act perhaps, bat aotoe part or portion of it IiloUned— 
dispo-^d To .. dlaobadlenOB— to regard aa disobedience Pt a 
diartgard of hii ordera or commsods May from—may be the 
reialt or conaeqaecce of , may be dae to An Insufftoiant . •• 
wIsliBS^the fact that be had not been able to state clear!/ •*** 
miftakeably that which he des red to be done , loaocnrate, inconoplet# 
and ohecnre statement of what be deured to be done 

Explanation — A persiii m domestic authority ahodld always 
eaneider whether it la poeaible that any portion of the oondoct of thoaa 
under hie care, which he is dispos'd to look upon as being m contra 
vention of hia express directions, was not due to hie incomptetely and 
ambigaoeely etatmg to them what be wished them to do 

Para 22 Ho Urgoly'-be should alway* bo disposed to 
tnst thoBS ttoder his charge to s large extent, ho shiuld alwaya bo 
ready to repoeo a great deal of conAdenea id those under hi# charge- 
Ilesbuiild not mistraet the motires and iDtentiODS of those under hta 
charge tn relation to their acts an 1 conduct 

Explanation —A person m domestic authority shcfold always 
be ready to repoee confidence in those nnder hts charge and not mlitmet 
their motivea and lotention in relation to their conduct 

sdmmahy 

Para 1 It u a very difficult thing to govern a family properly 
Para 2 The d fScnlty of domestic rule ariees from the fact 
that one believes that he must necessarily understand those whom ho 
sees daily or that eo long as he is determined to do uif duty by them, It 
does not matter whether he rin Jeretanda them Or not 

Para 3 Once the occasion for doing a duty has passed away 
it never presents Etsolf egain—Btinihr duties may Come id cur way 
agsm hut not the same as that which baa passed away 

Para 4 The extent and power of domestic rule are ■refy gr^alt 
but this la not always realised by perione who posaesa the power 
We should never lose sight of the ‘ os«utBl leaee of propriety,* becauae 
doing an leads to a harihness which does not belong to their nature 
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Para. 5. Vfoslioald bo nioBt anxions to avoid provoking Ibo 
rebel spirit Of the will in tboao wiio are entrusted to our guidance 
and we should not try to tie them up to their duties like galley-Elavcs 
to their labour. 

Para. 6. The Just limits of domestic authority should always 
be maintained. 'Wo may insist on a particular thing being done 
but not on tho fact that it is the best that could bo done. If wo 
do so, we adopt tho shortest road for making others hypocritical. 

Para. 7. Domestic rule is grounded upon truth and love — with- 
out both of these it is simply a despotism. 

Para, 8. Domestic rule requires tho perpetual eseroiee of love 
in its most estondod form. You must leiru the dispositions of those 
under you and teach them to understand yonrs. You must teach n 
child to repose confidence in you, you cannot terrify it info habits of 
trntb. 

Para. 9. Domestic rule built upon justice and therefore upon 
open truth. Many evils arise from even a slight deviation into 
conventionality. 

Para. 10. 'Whatever yon allow in the way of pleasure or liberty 
to those under your control, you should do it heartily, you should 
recognise it, encourage it, and enter into it. 

Paras. 11—15. Some of the various rules which may he made 
nso of in domestic rule : — 

(o) The most important is one’s own example. 

(&) Next in importance is the snbject of the manner in which 
praise and blame shonld bo distributed. 

(c) Eidioule in general ehoold bo avoided. 

(d) More particularly ridicnliog that wliich is good in itself. 

Paras. 16 — 22. Some maxims that may be of nse to those in 

domestic anthority : — 

(a) Wo should make as few crimes as wo can. 

B. B— 14 
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(6) W* *bontd cot regnlite lii* ylemre* o£ other* bj oar 
owD titles 

(e) VUmn we commind we ihoalJ thiot whether It i< posiibl* 
to do that which we commend 

(d) In paaiihmg we ihoald flot wnimlt either oar own inger 
nr oar eue 

(t) We ehoatd cunei (“r wbelher oar otra lUtement of onr 
wtihn hit not b’eo lOCotapUte end itabtgaoat. 

{/) "We etioald trail lifgely 


Vn,-ADVICE. 

t 

Fats 1 Ib saro . bcarlDg^ii late to he liit^ced to. Coin* 
oldsB ■with— laggeits the Mrae thiog or coarea of condnct ts. Prn- 
Tioae cOQClntlonB— we oareelTCs had earlier irtired lU Ootnei 
of— eeeames the form or cbericter of EncotirftBomont— lap* 
port It» QQweloome— we do act mind it ; it le teceptihle to a». 
Nolica the doable negative here which giree to the leoteace the force 
<jf the aflirinative Detlve oarBOlTOa— we oar«eI?te draw tt , wa 

obtam it oareelrei withont hi'vtDg it thra*t apoa ae bj tome oca etea. 
By own— by appiyiag tha lewou to b« learned from the coorna of 

eoma other person e life to the conditiong of oar own life;. Points 
Of resemblance— the circa mitsucea IQ which the coarse of (he two 
hvPB may reatnible tsth other , the tircomstanoca which may he 
iitnikr in the two hveti. Bring It boniB— make tha idvEca which 
we draw or derive from the Imon of tbs other mao's life spplicibla 
to oar own life Uay ..^flattering— may not ha at all praise* 
worthy , msy not reSect at all to oar own credit Erprcsaioni aneb 
as the above art, really epeaktog, meUpborical ; the metaphor being 
drawn from * distance ' And . .Itself— and Itha advice which we 
derive ourselves from the eimitirity of the cirenmstancea of the two 
lives and the lesson the con^e of one of them has to teach Tar from 
paUtsblO-notice the metsphor agiin Hot at at) rduhable ; 
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not at all to onr liking. EodurS' — tolerate ; put up with. Address- 
ed to U8— given to ns. Interwoven with— mixed or mingled with. 
Segret at some error-expression of sorrow for some migtake. Not 

his — which Dot we but the person giving the advice has made 

in the course of bis life. ■ And when— and also in those cases in 

which. We see— we observe ; we perceive. Throws us— gives 

us a little advice by the way. By way Introduoing — in order to 

introduce ; to enable him to bring into the conversation. With 

grace — more elegantly. Pull reoital — a complete and detailed narra- 
tion. His misfortunes — of the ills that have been visited npon 

him in life. 

Explanation. — We are sure to listen to advice given to os when it 
falls in with conclusions previously arrived at by ourselves and there- 
fore asBuraes the character of praise or support. It is also acceptable 
when we draw it independently for ourselves by applying the lesson 
which can be learned from the course of some other porsou’e life to the 
oircamstances of our own life, though the points in which the two 
lives may resemble each other, which enable ns to derive the advice 
by analogy I may not be at all to our praise and the advice itself which 
we derive most unrelisbable. Wo can also tolerate advice being given 
to ns by another when it is mingled with sorrow at soms mistake 
which not wo, but that other person, has made ; we can also put up 
with advice given to us when we perceive that the person giving it to 
us intends by it merely to get an opportunity to introduce more 
elegantly a complete and detailed narrative of the ills that have been 
inflicted on him in the course of his life. 

Paro. 3. In general taxation— speakiug generally, what 

is true of taxation is also true of advice. We can either— wa 

can tolerate or put up with very little of either — just as we cannot 
bear to be over-taxed, so we cannot tolerate much advice being given to 
us. 

tax is a payment demanded by the State fromita subjects 
to provide a fond of public money with which to carry on the work of 
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•dminiatrttiOD UltiiHately all ire paid out of c»e’i ‘ incoro#’ 

bnt ill taxe* are I ot an " income Ui|*’ l>caaac, |boa;;h tbe taiMir^ 

nllimately pa d froiP the aatue efurce, If (b'y Mtro ill famped ancfT 
(lie brad ot iQCome (ax tb*?' woal I toria i direct (at li»d fo brtwms 
nneodarabte Jfotit of the taxitwn nf « State ts (oJtiwt— it (a JcTifo! 
on comiooduies wlncti are conm-ncfl or which ire tegifOed i* ImoTita, 
to to indal^fd in |>y pfMuos who can afford them] 

If Wfty— if they ata preMnte*! iontini nunner whScli 

tnskti ne iwir# of their pre^oce , If wa ira directly tnida iwait thit 
we ira tqhjecte<{ to Ibnn Thiast— force Thoy„ „Us— they 
innet not preaent lbem«el»ei to na In acontpicJOPiini ptciungioinner 
Do not maderitand— cannot apprec'ata , do net like Th4ii'...*M 
doors— Ihetf annunoi'intt their preeenw hj knnokiDK at the eater door 
cf onr honice— henca lotriidmiJ them^lvee upon cor attention in a 
hold and cotupicnoas manner Besides— farther They ,tlnie8 
— 4be Ui t'ltherer comca to demand the dnrs payable by n a to goeern* 
QKQt st t tinio when it ia inoet incoorenieot for De to pav theor, 
fjaiijarjy the peraon who girea n* adfroe offers «s hta remarks St • 
time when we are least inoiio'd to listen to or conaider thnn And». 
„ airesrs— jetat ta the taxcollectiniwayi dflinttid* paynmta tbit 
ought to have been made in the pn«t bm hive not been paid, *OS 
lereon giving os adt ice always m a trndeocy to harp on onr put 
tranffg'eseifca, thereby remind Jig as of loatter* that are not st all 
pteieint 

ExpUflstlon.— Speaking generslly, the ca*o {g the same with 
advice M With taxation— It la this, that we cannot tolerate w pat up 
with mnch of either if It h presented to nt directly They matt not 
loirt them-nelTM on oat ittettwa, ltd dtraind to U ittended to NT* 
cionot appreciate their demanding ibat we abcnld heed them , sad 
farther, the ftnoa who pTc* ,d,r,ce, pkg th* (,i 

chooeea the most inconvenient Sid loapproptUte time for giving hn 
adMCO. M the latter doei for demanding the payinent doe b gorwD- 
meot , and ti the tax-collector always reminds q, of payrneot* that 
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hare fallen into arrears, so a person who gires advice always harps on 

onr past transgressions, thereby reminding ns of things that are most 
nnpleasant, 

Para. 3. With difference— a great deal of diSerence. Is 

TOn — 18 forced upon yon. Yon for — yon have to try to get 

others to give yon. General oatelessness — the carelessness with 
which in the greater namoer of cases advice that is flirnst upon ns is 
given to ns. The other — the great degree of consideration after 
which the latter kind of advice is given to ns. Are aooount — are 
matters which have to be considered. Sifting — esamiaing — this word 
is metaphorical. A sift is an implement nsed for separating the finer 
from the coarser parte of eoil and other debris. Yon must take 
-care — yon must be part-cnlarly carefnl. Separate — divide. Da- 
ooroua part - that portion of it which is only intended for external 
show or mere formality. The “ deooroos ’’ part of any partionlar 
piece of advice would be that part of it •which is only intended for 
external show or mere formality. The “ deoorons ’’ part of any parti- 
cnlnr piece of advice would be that part of it which is added for mere 
formality and does not affect the Bignificant portion of it. All that 
— ali those observations and remarbe. Put In— gives ntteranca or 
expression to The world — the public at large ; the public in general. 

■Would, station — would expect remarks of that kind to proceed 

from persons having a reputation for a character such as hie, and 
filling a station or position in life such as he does. All that — those 

xemarks ; the whole of that portion of his advice. Whloh party 

— which some fiiird person aTlio would heat of it would praise. 

Stands a'we — is to some e.xtent frightened. You.... ..safety — 

you cannot expect that the person who gives advice will disregard 
considerations which are calculated to keep him out of harm, i.e., 
adverse criticism for having given improper advice. Oraolss — lit. 
the declaration of the will of the gods, but moro particularly their 
answer to a direct enquiry at one of tlieir temp’ea The anoientn con- 
«aUed the gods for the most minute affairs of daily life ns well as tho 
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Bi(wt ittpottsot, ind ill oitmaal *cti w*ffl sabiotlte^ fof 
spproTtt), as for eiimplfl, tlis fonndstion of fiotonjes, #tid hO doobt 
wa# enlartiined of tbe geoflinenrta of the respooee. llany of the 
iniwera were coached to amhigaoos Jangasge, hat after ill dedsctiooe 
hiTfl beep mad*, there attll remiinwl a large oamber of oracles which, 
10 aomtetikable laogaage aDooPoeod the coorac of event* , bat what 
the agetjCj may have been at the bottom of them has pqzzled the 
inodenia 13 well aa the aocreate The e*fly OhrittiBDii, who regarded 
the heitbeo gods a* leal demon*, believed the oracles to be geaaloe 
leepoKBee, bot proceeding from evil ipnits Probably tbe tine ev 
plaoslioo wilt eventnalty be found, whatever it may be The most 
famooa oracles were those at Delphi, the great arbiter nod disposer in 
tbe intiebt worlt, Bodena, Ammon, Claios. It 1» Eotieeable that 
oradea were cbieily pecaliar to tbe Greek world Before tbe Chriatiso 
era many of (he oradr* had decayed or aook into djerepate, from their 
being open to btibea, hot wveril of them ex’sted till tbe 4tb century 
A D Will PhlUIpplsQ— will tpeah id favoar of Eiag Pbihp 
FhJIlp— Erag of Ifacedoo and father of Akzaader the Great He 
wia peragvmtig brave, nod etorjneot but crafty, and disgraced Utmidf 
by debaachery and nmiataral crin}<% ThB oracles < .ears— tbs 
oraoles will in imbigaons laagaage s»y thmgi fav ontabla to Kiog 
Phit p of Macedoo, so long aa be is tbe victor of the state of Athens, 
but if the saying of the orscles bo closely exam loed they will bo 
wspeptible of a meanmg which will be favoursble tn the Athenians. 
There la a Ggnro of speeih here The person giving advice is com 
pared to the oracles , the person receiving the advice, in one capacity 
to King Philip of Uicedon, and m another to the Athenian people 
The “ decorous part " of the advice given by the adviser is compared 
to tbe oetenslble meaning of tbs word* osed by the oracle which are 
favourable to King Philip of hlacodaa, an I tbe ml eabsunte of tbe 
advice to the bidden meaning of the oraclea words that have a 
diQerent meaning for tbe Athenians. 

fixplanatlon.— There le a great deal of dilereaoa between Uio 
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stivice that is given yon uncalled for and that which yon court ; yon 
must never fail to late into oonsi^oration that the former is generally 
characlotieed by a certain degree of carelessness or want of dne con- 
aideratioD, whilst the latter is most Inboricnsly and carefully thought 
oat. In analysing, in order to estimate at its true valne, the advice 
that is given yon on scehing for it yon most be very careful to sepa- 
rate the purely formal part of it from the substantial part. By this 
I moan that yon must put aside all that the advisor adds merely 
becauEO he thinks that the public expects it from a man of his charac- 
ter and position in life — the whole of that portion of his advice which 
ho puts in merely because it would sound well to a third person of 
whom perhaps the adviser sfands in some dread. You cannot expect 
that ho will not take any precanliona to safeguard his own reputation. 
He avill say what will sound well to the ears of the world, but if you 
only enter into the spirit of what ho says yoa will find in his advice 
much that wilt also boneflt yon. 

Para. d. Disingeiiloas— -not at all clever ; clnmey. Yoa mean 
— what yon really want is. Jast panfshmant — only that which yon 

rightly deserve. If want — if that is given you which yon 

apparently ask for. Still Insincerity — » yet greater want of 

genuineness ; yet greater falsehood ; ranch more diehonesty of purpose. 
Affecting to care about— pretending to have a great regard for. 

Lay blm— state the circumstances of yonr case to him. Only 

ohanoe — only in the hope. Sanctioning — granting ; speak- 
ing in favour of. Course— coarse of condnot or action. Yon 

on — yon had already determined to adopt or follow. Praotloe — this 
manner of procednro ; this way of doing things ; this manner of pro- 
ceeding to which people are addicted. Roohefonoanld — an eminent 
French writer. Laid bars— exposed. Falseness- insincerity. 

Hardly story — barely or scarcely beard yon ont, i. e., not heard 

all that yon have to say on the subject Advise upon it— give yon 
advice on the facts yon have communicated to them. To re- 
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nown—jD Bucb ^wayajto slranee ikir worldly prospects or to 
iticreaso tlieir fame 

ExpUnatioCL.— It n a mr>tit rinmsy and hollow thing tn fw 
ail leo whan whit yon really want i» as«tUoce , and yoa wiU only 
ha repaid aa yoa deserve if joti only get adrico lustead of ivstetsnce* 

It IS st II false to pretend to have any regard for ■□otlrr'a alnce, 
when yoa merely state to that other the ftet* of ytjiir care In tb« hope 
of bu arc dentally saggesting that very eoarso rihtch yon had already 
made np year (Di ad to folforv The great French writer Itrchefoo 
caalJ has noticed thia practice an 1 he hi* atj i cipored the dishonesty 
nl those kdviMts wh t before they Wo hosrd tbeaccufint joti hwo 
to give them to the end begin to tUint of the advice tt ey Can ™ 
the facts laid before tbeio in each a way as to further their own 
lutereiit or increase their fame 

Para 6 Maxim of pradnneo-'a rale dictiled by worldly 
wisdom WWOh iQtorast-'wInch la eaKnIatnd to farther yottr 
own icterest As Wall as for— av aW for Yoa , ,vl©iv — yoa 
shoal I clearly and thutonghly appraivt him of yoor raolive in giving 
him that paritcaUr pitca nf advice, cie, that vt will fottlicr tha 
interest of both) hts as well as yiars Fall lo Tlow-«eo that na 
part of it IS eonceslcd bnt ihe whole can be clearly and dNtmctly soeii 
Waigbt— force of argnment Belongs— atlscbes Conceal . 

• mflttar"feeep onl of view the respect in which yoa are interevted 
in the tiJller And U — end tbs person who it yon advise ihonld 
after ward* com® Vofindowt that yon have concealel the fact that yoa 
were interested in giving the part cnUt ptei^e of alviCo that yott have 
given Hcsolataly deaf— dtienmned oppi«t^ ATgument — thn 
piWB of advice given and the reasons why it waa given Fairly— 
justly Ccmosrn himself— really affect* him Endeavonrod 
—tried hie best Persaade— to lodac"- to believe Faro charity— 
%’n ir\ at dmnUccB'-ei tinloeM Indtiood him— prevailed npon him 
To ™ eyes— to let the blind join have the nse nl hn eyeo May 

be certain— may be qoite sore Though him— IhoiiBh tt waa 
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to the interest of the blinti man to carry the lame man, becaase the 
lame man, who was in possession of his eyesight, could gnide him. 

Note . — The allasion is to the story in iEsop’a Fables, which repro- 
setits a blind man meeting a lame man, and the former agreeing to 
•carry the latter on hia back provided be gnided him properly along the 
road. This story is intended to illustrate the advantage of co-operation. 
What one man cannot do singly, two or more working tngetbor can 
perform or perform more efficiently and promptly, than one man by 
himself conld have done. 

Explanation. — It is a rule of worldly wisdom that when yon 
ndviss a man to do something, which is both for yonr own interest as 
wall as for his, yon should make this circumstancs clearly and distinctly 
known to him, tvith all the force that oaght to attach to it. If you 
keep from him your own interest io Iho matter, and ha should after- 
wards come to find out that yonr advice was not disinterested, ho will 
determinedly refrain from heeding even that part of it which fairly 
concerns him. If the blind man in ^sop's Fables had told the lame 
man that he carried him on his back from considerations of pore kind- 
ness, you may rest assured that the lame man would never have uon- 
sentid to lend his eyes to the Wind man, tliuugh it was certainly to the 
interest of the blind man to seek the assistance of the lam» man's eyes. 

Para, 6. To gat views— in order to obtain broad and 

wide ideas. Consult With — seek the advice of Persons dis- 

Jposltion— people who .ire of a different nature from your own. Cir- 
oumstanoos— the conditions by which they are sarronnded and in 
which they are placed. Modes of thought— manner of thinking. At 

■the same time — nevertheless. The advics — the ndvice that 

will have most pracirc.al value, i. e., the advice on which you can 
act most to your own worldly advantage; the advice which yon can 

best or most conveniently translate into practice. Are yourself — 

liavc the same disposition that you have ; are of the same disposition 

jis yourself. Understond thoroughly— know your character 

and dispndtioa so completely. Sure— certain. To ..personal 
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”to miVfl tbeir ad?ica go home to yofl Tbifl» ayinplitbf —tbi# 
advica will ba founded oa «yiiipi% , thuidviee will hivo to it 
eatnetliiog c£ pedotitl fsaUng fif tbs particular iiloitioo In which you 
«e pkeei Sald-itmait^d To ^eactant-to aoms degree 

Soqiideat advloo — the raos rehaWt »»>d truslwottUy advice, hectui* 
it will be tinclured with pereanal feeling flod eyiopathy Iflthft- 
abstract— m theory— apart frota Iho coonderstioii of that which 
It practical. Bilt by— bqt it may be the adtice which will be 

laoet eemoeabla to you i t which Joo will be able to derive the 
greateet wuouot of good froia Foe you *•«* ocuilstaiioy— 
becaasB it b"tog practical and ajiapaihetio you may be able to i t 
contitlenlly m accordaecs with it, whereat your conJost id parminec 
of advice theoretically more aound but not practical may ipvolve yntt 
10 a Courae of coodaot lOvelTiag many incoDtitleociet Thll • • 

partloalarly— the above remarks are ipplicible with the greatrat 
degree o^ truth, Ia« natur#— «a net of a trioa ent or fleeting 
ebaracter , it cot eyOKthing that at aboit lived, Wboiei adopt 
®d-^n the ease in which a regular conrae of condact will have to bo 
baaed upon it Obsetred— remarked , written Tha Stateamau— 

the name of a book pabhehed by an emioent Eoglith writer With 
« truth-very truly JTothftig „ lutareet— ootbing t»n 
be calculated to further a nana Intereat In tbd long run— ulti 
niately Which oharaoter— which ta divorced frwH bta 

character , which doea act take tato aceonot the ptlocipal cbaractent- 
tics of ^e taan a cboiacter Tb» ifaotatKm It very appropriate here 
It HopbisiBCB the impoftaBCc that attachea to the advjoe giveo by on* 
who la icqaaioled with the difposition and cbiricter of the pereon 
whom be advise* 

Explanation.— In order to obtaio broil tdeaa one ihoijld seek the 
advice of persona who differ from him in nature, lurrouaditigi, and 
general mode of tb nhicg Kevertbelfas, the inott practical advice, 
t e tW whirh can moat eae !y be traoalated into actico, may often 
^ be obtained f rum tbow whose dispositicin and chi racier are a m liar 
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to that of yoar own, or from those who know yoa so completely 
that they are Bare to make their advice peraonal to yon. This latter 
kind of advice will contain ayrapathy, because, as it has been 
remarked by soma one, a man always sympathises to some degree 
with that which he understands. This advice may not be the sonndest 
advice that can be given yon theoretically, bat it will have this 
advantage, that it will he advice in accordance with which yon will 
be able to act consistently. These remarks apply more particularly 
to advice which is required more for the purpose of adopting a 
particular course of conduct than in connection with some mere 
temporary matter. As is rightly observed in “ The Statesman.” 
nothing can be for a man's interest in the long run which is not 
founded on his character. 

Para. 7. Wbom— the particular person— hence his character 

and disposition. Addressing— giving advice to. What him— 

what he can flotnaJly do. JjoDh said — try to Sad the advice 

that will sound the wisest. Has undertake— has the courage 

and the resolution to determine to carry through. Ability to 
aooompUsh— the mental power to achieve. Feel with him— feel 
ae be does ; feel in the same way as himself. Think for him— think 
of what would be best for a man who feels like him to do. More 
need — greater need. Keeping......mlnd —remembering this ; hear- 
ing this in mind. Tour Into— the advice which yon give should 

not deteriorate into What oonduot — how yoa would have 

acted. What '-friends — and how yoar friend actually acted 

under the oitcninstanoes. Take the matter up— give your con- 
sideration to the matter. At the point — from the stage. At...... 

you— at which it was brought to your notice. It Is very well— it 
would be right. To go book — to refer to Inoideuts that arc past.. 

Show him— point out to him. Ought done — should have been 

done. If it douo — if your doing so \vill make that which is to 

he done any clearer. Any purpose— any other good aim or 

object. In,.,...oonsideratlon— in discussing such topics. Bemem- 
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bar— yoq ebonld always bcor jn mind Comment— argamfot , 
ciiKijm jQdlclooB—jast Adrlos . prooUoftble— sdrtf* 

si oQ J always be ijirscttd towards enibliDg atjotber Co tceoinplisb 
sotn'-tbiDg la tLe fi-'Id o£ action 


Explscstloa for reasons ( ro lat to tbos# given abore^ when 
yoa srt calH upon to g ve advice, yon shonld s’ ways bear m tnind 
the cli meter aod disposition of tbe pers'in to wbora yim are giving tbe * 
a Jvtc-' and also what it wilt be prset cal te ftr bim to do \oa ehonld 
not ai^t to find lie wisest thing which can be siid, bnt for that 
siih ch yonr friend hts the coarsgf< anl deLermiostion to carry out 
and the ability to achieve It will be oeceaeary for yon som-ltmcs (o 
fevl with hm before il w 11 be poa.,bIe for yna to think of a proper 
tJoarse for bim Tie greater the difference between year own dispoai 
tioa and tbit of yoar friend the greater -a, II bathe nec^asity of jqar 
k^p og the above CO ifidmtiorjta raiod. The aJvics that yoa give 
* JO not deteriorate .oto a more eoinpariaoo between what liii condoct 

™M te .bl. 5,„ „„ „ ,1,, 

“ «bl forg^ Ih.t ,„„o„ „ 

»:J:r >»''"» --i 

Pnjntuigcnt lomethiog tbit cap practically be don* 

WWap sZcaZZ T.ra Tracu!- 

altoeether a j ^ nponhim. To 
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Explanatioa.— Tho advice ivbioh we have been Bpeafcing of 
above is of that kind wliioh relatea to llie mods nr inauner of u man's 
liabitaal bebavienr. If yoo desire to change iho principles or rnks 
upon which be acts, yon may have to transform his whole disposition 
and natntc, and alter bis entire parsonality ; yon may possibly have to 
show him clearly the immense difference between his own views and 
yoms and to follow np that difference to its canse. i'unr eira is not 
to make him do the best with wlmt he has, hitt to prevail apon him la 
discard some principle or some particular manner of condact entirely. 

Para 9. Oooaalons — times Feels — entertains the idea. So 

mind -so completely decided on what tn do ; so thoroughly 

dolerniincii what to do. Movo him — make him change his mind. 
Meet with — receive. Much blame — a great deal of eensnre. 

Whoso him — whose good opinion he connis. If he mind — 

if bo acts according to his resolotion or determination. Wot think 

— not endcavonr. To fall — to lessen the evil. By before- 

hand— by seeking their advice beforehand. As It is— nnder iho 

circamstances of the case. Severe— hard. For..... them — for 

not having soaght their advice. They outrageous— cscccdingly 

angered or annoyed ; itmneneely pnt out. If them— if you 

' after having taken their advice. In counsel— esaotly contrary 

to the tu.mner in which they had advised him to act. Besides— 
further. So Inbllned — not much disposed ; not disposed to the 
saiua extent. To parade— to givn pnblicity to ; to make known to 

the world. Their., .consulted — their advice not having been- 

taken. Judicious— trastworlby ; good. Unhappily ■negleoted — 
unfortnnatoly disregarded. Those instancies— fhoso cases. Is 
bound — is constrained. Of suoh— of those instances or oases. 
Constantly ooeur— ate always happening or tntning np. His,,.'... 
them— his taking their .a.dvicc. A thing— a matter. May bs 

espeotod dne— it may bo expected from them that they will 

do but which they arc not in any sense constrained to do. 

Explanation.— There are timea when a man feels that he has 
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■eo thoionglily roads up his raiad in regard tn any particnUr tbicg 
that rcareely aDythmE tooW indote him to thanga hia n)ind;‘’fttKi 
at tbs same time he realu'^ that he will be very wverely cenaared 
by thoia people whoee govl Dpininn is ol velaa to hiin, U be camee 
hn detenmnation into execatloo lo citcumataoces each ae these 
he ahoold not eodeaToiir to leeren the evil by cotfrtiDg the advioe 
x)f BdCh persone beforehand Any way, they will regard him with 
disfiToar for not hiving tiien their advice, bnt they will ha ira' 
mansely angered, if after taking their advice* he acte contrary to 
the advice eo given Fortber, each people will not be ao Dtnch 
disposed to give wide poblicity to the fact that their advice was not 
taketi as they wonld be to the fact that they had been cocEulted 
and (heir sage advice anfortanatcly ignored These remarkt da 
not affect those cases m which a mau is constrained to cossalC others, 
but are applicable to the comiana class of cases of everyday occur* 
renca in which it depends upon a person's option whether he wilt 
CQQttit anolfaer or not 

Para 10 In „ you *— id looking about for a friend from whom 
to seek advice. Iioolc for— see that he la cbaiaclenaed ivy. Up* 
Tightueaa — straiehtforwardneas and hoceity lagenulty— clever* 
cese It „ .happaiis— it very often is the case MV you ■waul— 
what yoti are wanting tn Moral strength— the "conrage of your 
cenvittvons , the coniagcto carry throagh what yon deem to be right 
snd proper Dlsoeru conaequenoea— sea what resolts wilt follow 
"WeVV encfaEh*-qnite correctly Make them—determinB to 
end are or pat up with those con«eqa''nces Let , be— the person 
whom you pict upon to he your adviser should be. Kloo con* 
solsnca— conacienee that will dictate exactly the right thing to do , 
conisieDCe that will not be biassed by any extraneoni considerations 
but only by the fa(.tB of tne case Such a one— such a person 
1*093 llkely-less ItafcTs To . error-to make that mistake 
To . liable— which wC are all of ns so likely to mskc With 
yotbeoranco-wifh lest lemetfey Le® s genarosltr—less feimlD^as 
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1o othere. Than.....'.ousa9lva3— than we ebonld be disposed to 

extend to t)thera if we onrselves had to act. If the own— if the 

matter in qnestion were onr own pereonol concern. If... ...you— if I 
had been in your position. Phrase — expression. Often... ...Ups — 

very freqnently made nee of by as. Take good OQre— see carefally 

to it. Not identity — to remain onrselves all the time whilst 

giving the advice, and not step into the shoes of the person to whom 
we give the advice. Quit— leave. Disengaged — disinterested. 
Position — charnoler. Bystander — mere onlooker. Hocomtuend — 

pnt forward as being desirable. The yon — the particnlar line of 

action which we would paraaa, if -wo were acting of your behalf. 
Undertake behalf— peraonallj' laanoh ont on. 

Explanation. — When you desire to find a friend from whom to 
seek advice yon should select one who is straightforward and honest 
in character rather than merely clever. Very often ail that you are 
wanting in is the conragc of your own convictions. You can see quito 
clearly what will be the lesutt of your own convictiutiB, Yon can aeo 
quite clearly what will be the result of j onr acting in a particular 
iiiaunor, but you cannot make up your mind to endure or put up with 
them. Your adviser ehould also be a person of nice conscience, becanse 
.such a person is less liable to make tbe mistake, which most of ns are 
liable to make, of advising you to act with less leniency, considcratiou 
and kindness than he himself would act, if ho were called upon to 
achieve that which yoa are required to do. We very - frequently use 
the expression “ if I were you,” but we anxiously guard oar own 
identity all tbe time, and never leave the disinterested position of a 
mere looker on. We recommend to you the coarse wo might pursue, 
if we were acting for you in your absence, but we do nut advise yon 
to adopt that course yourself. 

Para. 11. Being careful— exercising caution and consideration, 
por sake — so far as yoa yourself are concerned. About— re- 
garding ; respecting. Also for theirs— you should also take into 
■Consideration the position, the person you go to for advice, would be 
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placed IQ by the fact of yoar going to him for hie advicJ It. « 
fielflahneaa— It la a iinet salfish thing to do Unnoossaarily— 
witlont having any real necceaty CousQlt— seek the adviw tiL 
Peculiar dlfflouUy— eome patticqUr etjibarraaflmpiit Delioacy— 
relactaace iDforiaed — tol L 

ExpIftnatloti.'~Oae eboatd not only be caretiil for hta ovvtt sake as 
to the person to whom he goea for advice, bat also forjthe aalce of that 
toller It IS s loost selfish ibing to dj, to go without there being any 
ml need for it, to ewk advice from a pereon who would be Iiltety to- 
feel some part cuta: embarrasimeiit or hesitation m giving jou advice, 
and who, therefore, bad better not bo lof ormed of the mstter at all 

Parft 1 A It ice II acceptable when — 

(а) It coiticidea w th our previooa concJoaioos , 

(б) When we derive it for curselvea by analogy , 

(c) When it le addressed to ui by another interwoveo with regret 
if seta# error of bis 

Para 3 Advice te not endorahle when it la given to ns in the 
direct way, and in any caee a great deal of it cannot he tolerated 

Para 3 Wo ahonld always separate the decotona part of advice 
giveo na irem the snhsfsiitiB] oortioo of it 

Para 4 You ehould o^Jt aak for advice when what you want is 

assistittics 

Para 6 When adv s og a mao to do roraething which i a hath for 
tia interest as well as you own yon ahonld always pat the fact clearly 
hefnre him 

Para 8 Yon thon d generally apeaking seek the advice of 
penons who differ from yon id diapoMtion 

Para 7 In giving advice yon ahonld alwaya bear m mmd what 
the pwam whom yon advise is capable of d nog You ahonld cot offer 
conanient to a person wl o seeks advice 
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Para. 0 Tha <)b>ve reaisrfcs -ipply fo 'S'-JriCii as to ojolact ; i£ 
yoa «isb to o a iruys- pr'oe-p'J-i \oi ’vnl have to take hfni, it 
were, uni ti[ It. 

Para, 9 Ocn 'ibcul'l imt oi>k tta''itHcr*s ad^ica ukan tis lij^a 
thproHi;li*_.- jiitda (10 !iis m'atl ftf to ttiuit h" n'l.; 9(1 It ;a bjtlo: cot 
to ■'et-K aiK'jj- ib’n tn o-t -t, -ijil (Sen not it. 

Para 10. Id w>kioj; for a fritoid to nlvlsi yoa, yjit shoiUI look 
for ap'jcU'Dc, j i’l hit'i ritbir um c!pi-t'rne3=. Us ehoald alao bs a 
toao of r> 01 ' cofi'i .frits. 

Para H. Oas-ii nil ojisjo Cor advica io ons who •■roalJ fjei 
any pirlicnlic ct or rM-C’W in pving lbs advros . 

VIII. -SECRECY. 

Para L For ono 3 — for o lo nooaa'on oa irhich. Parresny— 
esptesdy. Iraoosad ... yoa— "s-jnirei of you. Implisd— iniDO’si 
•loiovoiby I lip! cition, si.;,’ », by t.iiomstsacjs. A Iiuadrad 
tiai^s — vorr mny a'-; of tho dsanile for tbo iud.»r»nito. Coa- 

carrent ciroa.'njtaaoja— tvoeo iitiosa by nnioh j\>a nre.sa-rrnnd- 
rd ; the circa'11'UoC’’t in iiie loids! ouMiiilh yoa nro p'.iOsJ 
friaiid— ao ono frigid *onkiag to or ollM^iviug amthtr frieal Is .. 
......only — i.s in 1 f>' 05 a c c-Sd’d toyon ; !S iold \Da cocddontially. 

Slaoh .....spplioation — 1 g'eat d.a! of «'hsl i prraon tsllaym ivhen 

risit-jd -Mtii 'oi’niv _[i ! uilj-ing In anger— or it n liras 

w b»ri hs !S '^'S ■! nitli a fit •■rf anrsr. In Ii33rt— rhsa hu aafoMs 

bis heart to yon ; rth’-D he dt-clo=s3 ti yon the secri,U of his 
Sliould ba saorod — rhoa’d bs dccaipo holy ; shonld bars a halo of 
sinctiiy short it ; shonld ha rogardal 13 b»ing holy. .loJ eo 'shon'd bs 
c'.rsutlly gairdU In .. ..sympatlir—ia his eager ioagtn? for 
C 'Dso'alion ; in hia .(r.lsnt desirc! to win tho kind frshng of his bdioiv?. 
Ilebtia.., .....soal— hollas said things to you ivhioh bo woaldhsvo 
Cjiafo 3 ..’d to DonD“ bat his oir. inner s<-If 

Explanation,— S-c-eiy is isapa^'l upon one fir offancr by impif- 
eatim and by tho crea rijCanri... of tin ciss than erpressiy, Ilvorything 

B E— IS 
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tint year friend E^ys lb yto, »Jdi£is tig yoa m joar rJapsctty cf « 
fuend he isyi lo JOB on ttaar *rtBt-iiid ng tb^t yon wltS te*? it t* 
y&nrse f A greet d r! e£ wh t a m-ra U51« yon el ft tinn when ho J» 
itmti rFJth t rf g»' f, ir is Jn » ftt of at.ger» or ■possfseftd 

wthaf*Utg<i[cti.bii(titjb6ftUMoot bie Ijpettto yea tbonlil foe 
deemed hj to he of # ec^r A therein r end U erefore to be etrictly 
jfnwtled Inbiseittene f ge £.e“ii to ofctan tto BjiLpalby ot hie 
frie aLohtBdKktedtliogiST^hchbowonld base disolose'l only to 
Ids own i»uab 

TaiB S Totepeat^to tell to ethers , to crenUliv In social 
llit<*rccioiso-~-in the eoa «e of er*Jt«stirg Vfith jeor filendf Eotno-* 
tinioj— nedrf ctrUm condtlicn* Ead troaeliety~i3ieef»blB donhl** 

d‘abag rocJjsl;— a » oil *)5jy thib^ to do Coirmoxily relate— 
erd nardy c' nsnsl'y wp'et Pwt„, fcappened— a eiuall 

pcftioD cf wfost hs* treofrff}^ t Jtalato— repeat With fftlrnCiiS— 
*jrrtctj Still— si! tho rc/r* Ml?C0i)3trD3d— m rBuderslopd AS 
. . M mssslngfi— jtr*{ sb a trerd vl t’l ) a* jranjr luMuinfi? ib JiolsJo 
to hjOHtimdirtitccd onder the eirccnitteoccs eteffd below In,. . 
tongne—fo a foreign lacgoage "WlfliOUt tba contest— w thoot 

(fcuciMtip) (fe Ciiceetioti in £ih cL the word t» nsrd 

Esplnnalloiv— Uia tivdrt ottir n t fficsl raletufola 

doable desJitg to lepejt "wLftt yea Levs h»tr({ in tbn coareo of afsooiil 
infi "With year ti ends, and when do ogeoisunt tpscbcry, il la eatremo*: 
ly * !fy Eecaaig gcoersfty yon will elate only a part tit whet has 
trttfpiitd ted tuen if joa elato that part tvitb absolute conectneoe, 
there la tbe danger of Ua beng meohkrstowl, as (a a word of 
B fDr»igt> larguBge %bich baa jasey mesotogf whra the content )e 
not giTen 

rara a There oonverBaUons-tbeie ate few case* in 
which talk to each clh*r Itnply-call for becansa of the oifWm 
Btanfiee. Somfi degtas eoruo antonnt Matual oonfidenee— trust 
npoted m each other by tbs petEWM taknepartln the c^uftioaticn* 
Blight— reatricted lo degree— genie comieTEatiaia iraoly imxe eec^eey 
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than others. la odditioB to — over end above that. Said ia con- 
fildenoe — addrossod to another nnder circninatences which imply that 
yon are tolling that other person something boeanse you repose trust 
ip him. Is peouliar — pertains to the particular affair. Present 
company alone — only those who are then preesat at that place 

Though seoreoy — though it is not told them as if it were a 

secret. It them — they only ore intended to hear it. Or...thsm 

or for persons who fill a capacity Etmilar to them. To rightly — 

to understand the true nature of the commuoicatioD. Hss simple 

— does not hesitate. To .meets — to any one who comes his way ; 

to any one whom he comes across Ha himself— he pats a very 

Imv value on hiraself. To granted — to presume Was pre- 
sence — ^waa said before him. In... words — in esnctly the errae way. 
At any time — at all times Alond — in a loud voice, so that every 
ooe could hear it, In tho market-plooe — in tlio place where the 
public of a town or village Bssemblo for the purpose of baying and 
Belling commodities The average man of mankind— a man of 
the most ordinary type of men. Would... ...himself — would be 

pleased to tbink that he was. 

Explanation. — In almost all conversations some degree of mutual 
confidence is implied. And in addition to that which is said in cou- 
Cdenco, there ia generally something which is peculiar though not 
confidential, which is addressed only to the people then and fhero 
present without being confided to their secrecy. That conversation is 
intended only for their ears or for the esrs of people like them, and 
the people present are ospeoted to understand this rightly. Hence, 
when a man feais no hesitation in repeating ail that he -hears to any 
one and every one he comes across, ho places a very low valne on him- 
self, for he seem* to presume that what Was said in his presence, would 
have been said in the same words, at any time, in a loud voice, and 
in the public market-place. In abort, that he is the most ordinary 
sfatup of man, a couclueion at which no one would care to arrive in 
cnonecf ion with hitti'cll. 



Ui NOTES ON OeLM'S T:3SJt7S 

Farn <t Hablttltil "w tt thin^ tb^t Ms io P*’’^ 
he beb^t , catanl XTanoanlaE— aota^k-a UBsarve— ibfl ^jaalily 
t)f topics to bimaOt la aamg mgo— tl stmcufln ot tbe ebira'tor o£ 
•s-jfflo pcoftp WThtoli . c(JJs»'on— wJurli t ils (bw »»> tu^te j 
wcrets of ibt '»3 iflittug fl?ti col ts a >t tit oU o CLsaary to treat as eUCb 

Itifl naadlesS— tb l)a«» tSat cid hs -aid eoacerain^th a a’titaila 

disjhytl by luntj is tbai it * anotceesiry It . '* tbfl, 

Msolt of , tt j* tbo ticcttof wi ItiQBts sbynssa — an tuboih if 
rotjral (byc-^ of di poMt'^n TlaiidUr of dlBposItiJO-— 't titaroia 
(b»ra'’t<=r T0mp9r— 4iiipc^fie-> SUSplobiia — d jabtfal t'£ otlwB 
Tretutaotlf batrayad— oftSa gire t airsy , oftea d'-alt t trta''i5ir‘>n*"' 
ly with. Oppreaasd— barasBcd rrom ^falling— wbats? r rusv 
bfl llie ciane of lbi3 '‘itrsardiaify resii'vc, f e, wbab«r cmse ths' 
r“it.rve raiy ari«s from, it ti in evsry ca?8 a weak point In onn o ^ 
■cb»r«cS®'< A.t . stffln.jth - n Ois sjraa way that oiiMoeSi ts 
Q“« ltd by sonjs 'ocanstititB the f •irei'gtb Thta > ..ptodenoa — 

otbci p,>ci]^ctegif< tbw feiol tsfetltmid oatv ttM^e M con^Utaficilt 
;bo*r *ya:M!y wis'jii Djoanot ^QOw — ess oot erv racily deleritune 
\Vo9n— oa svlu occisioa nt wbst tona To ooBfida—to Bay aoy- c 
tbiO:; II' r'OtJCy WU do ryall—vr 11 act wU-ly Mai Me la— 
prfoptse Pythagorean sll80C9— Pytbsgorss was aDoient 
’Q'stk phtlcsi phef ^540"— 510 B. C 1 who toandeti » body ot raocts 
boa VO se the PytSayirsw Pirothrhoi He loiisti'd greatly on eiknce 
sf being iJie sills b"sl fitted for ttndy sod tceditatjOfr , absjtote 
eikiiis Xt la . iOOafi0*~4l IS the be"t thing that be esn do 
Cliango It—giTB St up. On any aooount— lot any reason Sot 
1 „ wisdom— not to be ander the mistaken impressJan that bta eifcocn 
amounts to wiednnj or sapcity 

Esplaiiatlan.~Oii the other hn,d, some people are uDrcssonably 
land lilt aril fy fes(rTC<l, which leads thcfn to raika BcCtets withont 
thne being any reason far thcif doing rj, and Ufg the I-» 3 tfo«y 
of snch thrnga that they are tiisslleis. Sotni‘titii''s this tep'rys is 
the enteomo of nafaral shyness of di«po 0 itioa or of timotorisncsa 
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of tiatnre, BotBolimes f.-om a temper nr<fnrt.l!y saepioions ; or it may 
be the result of having been frequeatiy btttayed or harassed. No 
nmtttr what the originating eaose of snch s reserve might be, it 
18 a weaknB a of character. Ab semi men regard their artfainess 
88 ooDstituting thei'" etrength, so this kind of peoplo mistake their 
rfcHirve for vrorldly wii-dom. Tlia best thing fur a man who does 
not know wheo, or how maoh, or to whsiu to confide, is to remain 
silent.- That is the itioet euitabie course for him to adopt I 
'vnuld net pdriso him to change it under any circumstances, only 
he mr.sl realise that his silence is not uisdom. 

Para. 5 Happy — desirable tTrdon — combination, i'rsnk- 
nosB nitd reserve— openness or outspokenncfs, and the tendency to 
maintain an artificial silence in relation to all matters. Is to be de- 
sired — is niobt dejjrnble. Comes not by — is not attainable by. 
Candonr — openness ; frankness. Caution — re.strve. Por, &o . — 

relating to finnkuces or reserve. It .from — it ia principally tbe 

outcome of. ITpiiglitneES of purpose — honesty of motive and 
intention. Enlightened by— enabled by. Profound — very great ; 

aery deeply felt. Eellcato — nice Care others— regard for 

the feclingB of other people. Go very fai'— go a Jong way ; do much. 
Teaching— enlightening. What to confide— n hat matters to 
iimko secrete of Conceal— keep from the knowledge of others In 
our oavn affairs— in telat'ion to the matters which affect cur livae. 
To suppress— to refrain from repeating. The,..S 0 Gn-tho .cfone 
>Ahicu is thoroughly .opaque, so that It reflects the image of nothing. 

Polished— barnished. 'Whloh: things— which reflects the imago 

ot everything Aliko-in the same way. Hard and Insonsibls— 
uii.mpressioaahiy ; incapable of being moved or in any aaay afTeoted. 

Explanation — The combination of frankne'-s and reserve which 
i" so desirable cannot ho acquired by studying rulea relating to frank- 
ms* or reserve. It is principally tho outcome of an honesty of motivo 
and 'nfention elevated by a deeply felt and delicate regard for the 
feelings of others This will go for in leaching us what to entrust to 
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K01E<J ON’ USLtSS K8SAYS 

biqk h oarnvn al»irs , wlaat to citcalato 
sod to repr^^s m ot o.h- s Tlid stone in wbtoli notbiog H 

f8)D. and th® H'Vl wWA lef'ecU sU thcngs, we wiuilly 

OEimprtestonabli 

Para 6 Is , ^ pnljlio — is aonoaoted to th* pnbliO *t large. To 
ptoolalm—lo Uiike jt generally known Ev&r—at any time, at 

jotne previotia w prior t mi Confided— eottuate*! May* • 

COnddoEOC — may amoqnt to a very grenti vioJatioo of its® Irnst 
reposed ts t u, The only dq 8— the onlf breach ot wnCdeoce* 
Thrin „ootiiiDlt— which yoa under these ctrcnmstatiees can 

Commit 

EixplaiiatloQ — Wtet) any testier ts made pahlic, to proclaim that 
it hade«r be*fi entrn'ited so your conGdeoco may be no sinsU breach 
of the trast report. 1 in joa , aaa nndtr the ciieaniitaneei it la the only 
oiie which it IS then l»ft open for yoa to Cfjmrait* 

Para 7 With raepeot to — as tegsrde Kind— description* 
^0 traatod— la whou conflJence may be reposed* Obaervad— 

remarked. Grave— of s seriotH tarin nf mmd Are oonfidapth 

— •tDsv Iw very safely trusted Conduot — carry on In .. eSsentUl 
' — ID which It waa alfsolntely necessary to maintam secrecy Acijolro 
—develop Besseve— eaiiti*jii. For all oooaalOQB — which they 
would bring into aaeat all timre 

Bisplhiiitloa —As regards tbs kind of people to be tmaffid, it 
may bf observed that grave, proaJ men ate most rel able cotiGdante ; 
and that lho»9 pereoaa, wbo have at any lime been called upon to 
<oudaot any basineas in which sec ^ec} was most nec**fairy, are hkely 
to acquire esntioiia habita which Will avail them at all tiinee 

Para 8 It la a question — it U a donbtfal point , it is a point 
on wht< h iiij opinion can hi prononoeed with eertatnty E'oaph 
ahODOC —ho more qnickly nude pabtic j be sooner let oat to the poblic* 
By of— by reason of Its being eotrasted to Vatn mail — 
a man who U Very fond of IraeopaUng aload his own personal 
loGocnce Simpleton — a man who does not understand in the very 
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least the ways of the wodd. 

manner in connection i.ith ^ last-nltimately ; finally. 

thonsEtheydDnolgn-oUoat.ip^. beiavionr. 

Suggested-made hno«-n to o _ ^ of-knows soniethiag 

Shrewd— clever ; discernmg. - n3nasot8d-associated. 

rrr frr''— n:. n...- -- 

Vala — boastfal so oi to enhance 

that they have .l^S^t-acdde^ , 

their own valao or worth. I^oEl-. 

onL sell it advantage-make t 

thereby to gain o personal gain or esperiencea 

^„d=a-.«te. with „„ 

:rrr:“v»--rs:r::: 

can reaalt from Telling-repeating to ethers ^ 

Explanation -On the other , ,i,p,eton. 

geent Mill ho d.volged sooner '’-''JJJ' hst it m 

- There are some persons vrao ,,ho knows a lUtlo 

aaggested by their manner o jt ;g 

of the circumstances connected wiUii. 

unsafe to trust ; not that they are %am accident 4 not 

ornament ; nor that they j; ^ J.Lntage. But 

that they are treacherous, and sose l t^r^^^^^ 

they are artless and mc.xrermnoedj^ 

and therefore do not see what har.m can 

^«^“Uf^‘®Jhekrcpeating^^^ anything to another no 

Para 0. ion .. .• _ oonSde-you desire to 

s Eoeret. Consider— think You 



J4£i ^0!r^■3 ON IIEU'ijS ItSAlS 

(lift) I mtki »t a IC trough— IS toffcittitly wetpUy , 

t^cf ln^rt,n:EtIErata^''c To be a B^crat— to ikj Ifiolcd Bpi«i or 

ifpiTeiil fiBsffCtit EiroU BCCrEts-tUtrPitij, snd lonign fitsfit 
L.1 urf fcf w! icb y 0 o jU P.€QnIre oara— reqmrf the 

gTUtcsl atUi.t ID on }< nr pan Suppcse— cnlcrtam the idea K’^pt 
(hem fliaicJenOj’— f« £ > re iVtjr Ufj lo piEMTTe tfc«» fro® 
elhrrit Been time !■% mot ejnlen aboal the lailtcr for a 
pirtcnijr lecfiih if inn rClils at-aal «e cionot T«y wMl 
wcBiiei why this fheuM be to In their natara -chsractertslie of 
thfra pfcnliar to lUir BeinlDd— impn-ea or the mind of Thoy 
» Btcrets— it(\ oitri tiid hiu t)C tlio tirp' ed anderetandinR that 
1 ethrald tot d \alge them lo othera » 

Expletnllcr Ee'ite jtrrtLirtist anyth ng to another person 
trattinl jio >UaW <tcE dir wtetl tr the thrg yon wish to Con 
ft hirf Kti),l{itcoi.l < (tilt ftcu( Tnir trasit eecrets reqcire 
tte pfjint ciri lliet j ere ns eappcsi lb it they have kept them 
f3S'c<=i-tlj lb n lies love tot sad anything abont them for a 
Uftain length rf t 'Jie atd ll la te hardly to he wondered at if there 
Ij Brtl ig I lltir tjtwe to rerc sd a perstnfhat they were told toiiat 

ae Ki^reta 

Bara lO flonjotlniea— oicatirtmlly , on certa n cccaaiona Good 
tenson— B \ery ploaritk groBrd B'or friend— for beeping things 
Uch frero evtti tie pereon ^lo Ih yonr dtarcet fneni It la— end 
(te' goftttejiGrn IS B°leea liable — may not ba en much enbjpct 
to the pnj<ihiiity To ba reminded of— to bare lecalled to yonr 
rnem^y Axrxletlia— tronoles You celdo— yon have made np 
year mind to target bII ahcul them Taat enough— sqdjoient tn 
gPQnity reroelvn— observe , notice Offer you -give yon Oouitsel 
— adrico Consolation— solace 

Bsplarotlon — T1 ere is Mmehmes a good reasoti for naing con 
ceilment even with yonr deareet fnenda And that reason ta that 
joa taiy he lera liable to be reminded of yonr aniietiea when yoa 
lave dtcidrd to forptt ptrsona have ttioaKh tact to 
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pfrceiTe when to icuiiin silant, and when lo give yon advice or offer 
you solace, 

Para il. Yon should keep — nnlc-s it be nuavoidable yon 

Rhoald take care nut to cotiB’ls in a person w bom yon know vvontd 

not easily bo able to fccep your Bcc'<'t. Expose displeasure — 

and wbcD the fact of bis being yonr confidant may canes him to 
inenr the disploasuro of some me ciss. Hereafter— later on Dis- 
covered — fonnd onl. That confidence— that yon reposed con- 
fidence in him ; that ho secepted the recpaniiihility of beeping yen’- 
eacret. Desire for— wish to baric ; wish to obtain. lB.,.Iadnlged 
—.i'' not to he Bctiefied, Dragging— draw n ; palling. Dragging... 
...miafarrunea — drawing other people into citcnmstances in which 
they will be made to participate rn yooi misfortaues. 

Expianatlon. — Yon ought to tahe particnlar care not to entrnst 
anothet tninecessarily with a reorei which it may be a hard matter for 
iuin to keep, and wbioh nny espose him to somebody’s dispk5«ate 
when later on if ih diBOovered that be avas the object of yonr confidence 
Ynar desire for aid, or for sympathy, is not to be indnlged by dragging 
other people into yonr ini'fortnne. 

Para. 12 Thera is as mnoh responelbnitf— it is as seriorv 
a mutter Imparting — rumrannioating to others. Keeping— pre* 
serving neighbour — friend, ' 

Explanation — The snbj ct of divulging yonr otu affairs to others 
t'> preserve or keep as secrets is aa scrion-' a matter os that of preterving 
secret matters told yon by yonr friend 

SUlffMABY. 

Para. 1 Many more secrets are entraated to yoa hy implication 
than expressly. Both are alike saerW. 

Para. 2. To repeat what one hears in social in'tPrcoarEc is in 
many oaiae treaoherons— in others it is foolish. 

Para S Most conversations imply some degree of mutnal con-^ 
fideace, and when this is not the cas" they hare something ptonliar 
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tVct ihem K-ti'j »r" I" (It* 

f«r *• Ifit* *flocitittttnU 11* juff-'t 0 -opioy 

patii i. Tb" ( «*)itn I j*i i tr’in''tt>Iii(4 rt'iMr# *11111* fhi'»>-t'i 
i<,nw t»«Ft*p ‘ %-itW 4!iy «C4*=ffl, i« 

tiirtilitw Iti 115 *41 Til *3 

Pua 5 Tint Upy Ho m o£ FTioVofT* 15-J 
flovifv A'f nils TTHt* tbitCi- ft«3 *1 Oft^htVM of 
ctiliFlit<sr*d ly \ ffcf (mil i"i ijflicn* >4(6 fsf tt)» t>f 

Otllfflt 

I’ara 6 UuBf^Tt;^; lr*iob ff rrtiCil«j^ lo *Bt3«OftC4, *[LTrt 

• ciittcr hti U-3 nj.ii“ fiU c, tint it tid f itoxTly b<^4 tn 

joir*«rrty 

Para 7 (jfttr, pcttf p^pliite lb* 
iliitlllpf M ll»A tr6 wlio r JiAl lo COBdO't *1iy tH«ei+4 

10 %t til WtJtOf W44**»tt »1 

F£.{a 8 Sir>i Vu nt <1 jjeop* in b >*hoa (ti worWbl* P>o# 
tram tl ly, who w T 1 oot ifct Jk*!!*-! nil* * btS* hitf wt ih* »*4 it{ 
wlilth tli'T 0 ic’c9», * 0/1 (btrtft'ro do r jt »l*t hirm ii*t* cw:" 
of (H! Ej it Ire tJ " tnt*‘ ooft* »t*o who c»i) I* tclrflittJ with 

• nmt 

Para B Om iloo 4 1 it taii* « (Hvrtt ct a taMW wlndi II 0 jt 
of toClti'St *1 gl t to tc Wilde * Koret 

Para 10 'iVttn joa d-wr* tokHJidnxHy tn re'iluKi la thio;;i 
"thit h»»e hspjisDMl 'u the put, to ^Cvect b'lti^ Itn td lofit, yoH 
arejaitifi*! la once; ccicr'j‘'ilra«nt w’l^tb year do»t«t friool 

Faro, 11 Yoa taajt oot eatrait toother tiBn'>m«uifj with * 
wcrtt wlitch it miy be difficalt for htin to krep 

Para 12 Atmoch rerpmirttl ty «tti tw* to Impirtiog ynor 
-own ttcitla u in keeping tbos* of jwjr frieodi- 
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NOTES ON THE MOTTO 
PART 11- 

ThQ baainesa — wit-dom or eagaoity coneorDiog fho oondact o f 

worldly aSaire. Hatb TTrltlng— bas not so far been niade tho 

aobject of n pablisb^d work. Derogation — ^lowering ; debaaa.'BenS- 

daterioration. Lsorning— knowledge. Tho laarniag— tboso 

whose obj’ct it is to prntnnig,at!3 learning, or spread knowledge. This 

root — tho eonroB. Sprlngath— o'-ises. 'With esperienca— -who 

had bat n limited or restricted degree or extern of espBriooce. Out- 
shoot .bow — do botlor than tbaaa in their own line. 


IX— ON THE EDUCATION OF A M.AN OF 
BUSINESS. 

Para. I. Essential qQalitlas—thercqnisit&attribnto. Por„. 
...business— for a person who is engaged in transacting hnsinoss. 

Aro nsturs— are of 6 description which conoorn his oharaclor. 

Those flrst— tho"o qaalities innsl b" first developed Betimes — 

early. To truth— to bo perfectly straightforward in everts thing 

that be does. Potent charm— a very powerful tnflaenca. Bear him 
—Carry or condaot him. The world’s entanglements — the diffi- 

cnltica tint beset one's path in life. In sense — in the eenso in 

Inch it can be made most applicable to the everyday affairs of this 
world. Aot......slmpliolty— act with greater oandoar. "With—error 

— nitii less chaoce of raiking a mistake. It to— it is oalcnlafed to 

promote. The devolopmant — the highest degree of mental 

mltare. The statesman— asu note ai:!’. Gives Che reason — 
ixpiains why it shonld be so. Correspondenoes — points at which 

hey meet Manifold — nmneroos. That other — that they will 

« fonnd together ; ‘that the one will he found where tho other is 
Inferred— presmacd from given prsinisos ; drawn as a natnr,al or 
spected cotisiastan. Hot .. ...good — not only bocansa n man who is 
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mUUIeoI pood; the v^ifdonj which he parf'^'foa tnaVinp Lim 
gMid at tie 6JII1C titue. Their .ivUe— thoee who are fc,eoil »ie 
t’ot, Wl^e^ thty drtwinff (Leir wWom frocfi thfir KO!(!be*s Quostlons 
oi light and Wtcng— the ptijb im what it u right to dj anl what 
wrerfr, whcD srgoeJ or leset&pj out- P^rpQlu il BXOroisO of — Bwaie- 
thtng that tlw aye ctig»fn.e tlm attcntwa of Faoultljil— Dimtal pow re 
Solloltoaa . . do-*-hi’Cii!y tUs nmsof ktiowmg wUtthir wlnt they 
00 14 right or wrong Doop . . h"art-M arncut cocccro of on«''a 
{“eliogn Inthesa qii'’etlc}iifl— 111 rtlilioQ to nialteraof this kitiA. 
Catiiea uith it— takca akng with it , haa »b an actompcoimont cf it 
Daepei-'O'ire piofm id CultlT&tlon— tcliphtcntnuin EffeOtod 

—irpnght ibont Eicltement— etimalaa, Intelleotoal— cnetitul 
Expisnation — Iho racBt Dcoe#eary (jaa’itie* Iot s raia of haatoojj 
sre tif a motal catme , ttfsc jre to V ca tivatcd first. He tiinst h atn 
htt jix.4 t hacn tialh That f mo Iqvs oi truth will b fonod to le 
a n i>et i<)W«ifiil icfioeoce tv Conduct him eaWy through the diJ]«.altJe3 
of thi8 h£c, of Ccotee, eaftly {a the worldly *< OM Besides, the 
Lre ot ftalh not cnJy inalre a man *ct mlb p.c^o » ojpJ City, oud there* 
fcue vilh usfl chance oferrrr, bat it condocea t) the high**! IntellcCtaal 
deyelfpintiit. The iea»r:D why the above ahMo'd be to wilt be feand lo 
the folio Air g pasrage from Thi StcUfTia-i The correrpoTid nees of 
wisl m and goodoeks are injoictoii«i , *o I the fact that they will be 
fttind tcgtther IS tv bo pttsatnrd from the circai»*tanccaj end that 
hecaa+J nit cclj does men s witdom make them good, but el“o b'*ciaM 
tleir gow r^E* makea them wiifi Qoeetioua of tight end wrong ores 
terretaal eiLiCiti, of the facnttiea of those who are auficitbua aa to (he 
rif hi SI d wrtng of whal tl ly do and ace, and a deep intetEat of the 
h'mt m Ihcte qoestiooB ceniee with it a deeper cahivation of the aoder*- 
ttaiidii g tLin can Le tBedy efCtcled by any other etimnlaa that way be 
applied to inteileclval activity 

rati 2 Just .. said— J m tl b preceiSing pa*agrapb Said 
teuiiiktd of-regfttdmg, tespecling Th9_ truth— tlio adria 
abil ty of being thorooghly tmthfnl la traoaactrog bos oees. To 
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<lUalltl3S — ^to oiber q.inlities of the mOTl aatare. Chatity— an >thcr 
of Ihe moral qaalitics. Thaa — almilarfy ; in tba tsma iwy. Sali^h' 
tens —enables. Quite os miioh as— to as great an ekteat s-i. 

, Parifies^ — ciennGea. HeoTt — the s^at of feeling in hmaau beings, 
hence ha.rmn feelings, tndssd — as a matter of fact. Girt about 
with — ^clt^aly, sarroaaiieil ivth. PoaTars — ability to accomplish 
things. 

EsplanctUon, — The remarks that Jjito been oSsrad in the pr^cni- 
ing piragraph respeeting the love of trnrh apply also to the other 
moral qnalities 2?or instance, charity enlightaas the nnvtarataadmg 
gaits as mnch as it purifies the heatL And ae a matter of fact know- 
iedge is not more clo-ely connected ivirh paver than goodness is nith 
wisdom iXJf. the saying, * Knowledge Js Power.’) 

Para. 3. Tralniag— tsclmicrl/tdacation ; th? education of a 
particular desoriplion that is girrn to a person for a particular purpose. 

Beooma a business— who is to lead a life of busy aolirity. 

Porm principles — to adopt principles socordlDg to whicli to act. 
’Wh 0 n......aotlon— when called upon to play bis part in the .active 

and busy life of the world. He .....ooinpaBS — he will not hfve 

anything to gaide him, lit-o tUe miriner who goet out to set with- 
j out having a rudder with which to guide h’s ship fitted to it nr a 
Compass to show him the direction in which he is going. They fire... 
Study— the formation of principles arc what a man derives ss the beet 
conecquancfs of a Uberal education of ohioh study form sn iofagro! 
port. History — the study of the doings of the nations of the nr rid ; 
the record of events that have occurrel in tine world together with a 
atafemant of the causes that brought them about. Politloal economy 
— the scienca of the production, the dislribation, and con=nmption tf 
wealth. EthSos— moral philosophy, the science of good conduct, and 
the entertaining of proper .and just ^eatinionts. Are... ...labour — iha 

formation of good principles will bs the ren.arii which he will reap for 
his labour io undergoing a co.tfia of training in tbs particular branch 
, of sittdy which he takes tn. As world— .a principle of mcnl 
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* 

con^ai't IS, lo fta tVraitar, hfea a physical li'flr* Though 06 T- 

ioiuty— IhtJTigh )t »j I b« s^ldoni pcwnibW to predict the con'tijil^oce# 
cf it» cpi>ration wtlh the aama degree of rtitf ly with which we pre- 
dict the tesilt of the tperition cl 8 physical Uw Pacta — the tnaterial 
Embtaod— eorajiiee Bo > of— cian l be With ^oxaotnftBS 
•“Wiih the en(D 0 dtgres of preeisioTi XJusouod— fidae { wrong 1 d- 
safliclent— inadsijQst- To form — to adopt sod act upon Souxo— • 
th* idea i» that th^y may be * anl of noeound gcoij or haA Ilia actios 
jnnst be coos atect teJ 'Jot Cfratic. Nouilah— dartlop 

Explanation —The BCit thing of impurtaoce In the training ol 
cwJ Hho IS lo tecume a jrt'ta of bfli'tices will be for liitotoforni 
priEcipltBj for wilhcnt tl -ee, when Ihro^ti on the ees of action, he 
Will he II * mtitier withoul lodhr cud compaea Tliey are the beet 
re^nlfs of eludy , nhethfr it la luatify or p litical economy nr cthiee 
that be 16 atndyiDg, thes*' pticciplea are to bo the reward of hla labour. 
A prittiple Ttfembtee a law in the phyeifel world , though it caneeUom 
ha e ttj same certainty, aa the facta which it Uiie to deal with do not 
edmLl of being weighed and raoil<ered with the aime precision as 
EcalcTial tbiogs. The prtccipVe which a eicd^nt aspiring to be a tnan 
of b"iiiiesa adopta at firat may be wrong, they may bo loadeqnata, hot 
he ian“t not on that account neglect to form asm" ; and must only 
bcntifh a t«rro of troth that w U not a'lgw him to adhere to any of bU 
old ptiticiples the moincnt that he 6nda them to be wrong 

Para 4 Knob dopecdsnpoo— # greitdeif tedependeottipon, 
I has to do With Temperament— disposition It-,,, hopafiil 
— ha Biionld be poB^esspil of a disposition that will always induce 
him lo lock to the future with a feeling of bopefutaesa. Bear 
him Qp— luppfrt or maiotaiQ bun. Palnthcartednee^ — feeling 
of bopelestiieffl ; the feeling of depression that follows from an 
antitipationof failnre. Polly — foolialineBS UombsTloBa dlaooiir- 
sgem^nts— the ictjumersble ubjecta that will crop op to discourage 
Llnu, Ptospoions man-^a roan who eucceedi in life 'WlU- 
endure— will huTft to put up with. In ealm— «ach a persona 
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dispodtiot. onghc alBO to b. cool .od ..anquil I&T ^ 
Wlld-may bo driven mad. BE. bosinesa-by any enddon ra.b 

of bumnesB when the araoant 'ILe-SdeVtiTse 

will, therefore press beaulynp^ iiead-aori the 

eircamstances he will va H- _ --ooVifna- 

«!„.«« .r h„,umur ot M, I'” "'■• J*' 

elSB-in leaving soraathing yet incoaipleted and qniok j tnrnug 
...eiSB iDteavin^ Wlihefl-for ooniunotion -amen 

to take something el»a m hand. Wlsbeti tor '■ / 

o • o • nf ths bopofal-o£ a diBpoBition that nmtos m 
desired union. a hopefnlntss of lookout 

i. ........ „i. ,.„„a i„ ita 

inti, the future. IB vory * ^ 

seine person,! a, very few persor^^ “ovvor-it io at lean within 

calm aud a hnpofol d.spoait.om himself nell 

the power ^^^ent-dispoeilion ; nature; character, 

acquainted with. Temp Bbortoomlngs ot defects 

Provide it-to endeavour to icmeuy 

. that he finds in it. ^ natural disposition 

■ K.p.».uo-A .u„,. » 

hopeful frame of tmud, and the many other causes 

. determination, the foobe n ^ successful man 

of discouragement ;;„,uil. otheraisaho may be 

of business His nature s o ^ Baddeii rnsb of work, and 

driven out of his sober frame os im 

may thus lose or waste muc o ueBirabio union of the 

unfinished thing to take up ano er. 

calm and the hopeful is, hoc ppv^er to roeko himself thorough - 

person. It is, however, m ^ ^ endeavour to remove ci 

^ acquainted with his <>- 

. remedy the sbort-cominge * tinnking independently. 

!■««• 5. .»■ 'toj „, ambr^i- sr «" 

M.y b. pc<t»irea-m.r - b„,>„i.,,i.ar»£.» 

»tudcnt-by the man who pa 



jsi .soTKs o\ aELPfs rssirs , 

hjJ'irl'C' ITaljit— s n '.i'ot s ti n «ln.lii hsa grown natarit by 
!i 4tJtrf‘|.'t ti<n DecJilng for hiMS&lf— srnviDg ttt n condiatoo 
w t*i al tKi* Er *t9t) 9 or ltd o* amtb«f So indlipeilBablo -» no 
tbp r>qs!i)v i F Firy la. Study —Wdagl bi actjaired ly tipf* 
(ilaly tnjt) 1 b a (^airej by in'ri-ty Bta lying tit onn'e cbanaber 
iL“ art of pruiot c.iig sn rpioion on soy maU'‘t fuV 
ijfiFi f'j' yoiT vioT That exerolsed— that cianot be cum 
(■'tt fty pat iDtj ptMiite. ITaUl „ wantad— notil tlia time acta 
tiif unrtf Mbsu oca i» fi! ed npoa ta tl cidi, You , deciding 
yoa etnurf pit t v jonrs>'lC in d ciling by pUciDg before yea bj po- 
ll Cil ct imigtniiTy circa aid XteallUaa — real, octait ctrcam 

To„ wltb— on «bfcb to «x<*rciiM yooi faealty^of d**?*)!!!! 

Explanation. '^-The nab t of tbmbiag tnd pendently it one which 
kitj I») iCqaircd by tie erhlary elnicnt Bat the Jiatit oE dociditg 
lu f jiotj Ifiiilf, wh cb te *0 ufOea.ary |oa mao of basioqsa, eannot 
l+" tiiqa ft* ty torT* eialy Tba act of deciding {» a thing '‘bich 
e^iut La Color itUlr xefci«<l, antil ecins wcaaion aeinallj tri«# 
ua wh ch jenu-fr Cl' el onto dole You esaa t etercKo (Kci»»(i» 
toloiif''? 1 or by p jtb t «1 CJrcim»’aj-«j It it mdiejwBsable that 
JO*! m'd lave actasl faeti lo ileal with 

Para « FormoUanijf prlnclplas^th- forroaUtion of a wit 
of gecEra’ to] a of arijon HctIUlreS decision— terjniKS no lo Jtcide 

fu c^ *e» 1 sdupt an! which we wtJl reyf«t l>,oj»ioi> here miaue 
heui n pcrraanim ly, net ad-otcioa that le tube changed riu Ibe 
Cr»t 9 of Bom otS'T Coaai Itratiotj That kind— that bir 1 

<f ht I on. Depends upon— foPows fro u Dellberato Judgmant 
— tnliiD»nt kMTYid at after |gng and Muooi thought darcteJ to tlie 
Wanted.,, business— reqn red for the purpose of (rane* 
•fliog the rrerydiy ha-tow of If®, fttqjt . oall-raort alvsy* 
b) within cnei t^a h , tnaal aUay* be wrthin the rrach of one’s 
graap Judga— decide , ptaa in nUimite jolgn-nt Fareaoos— 

ae^l ''fpiies c- an 1 rerulta. Thrown . resoutoes— at an 

<!«ty age been so placed a* hi lavs Jud to d'frt 1 oa thoweclet-e 
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HaTe Tip — have been trained under condilioDB in •which they 

have enjoyed. Great freedom— nnrestricted liberty of action. 

Explanation. — Decision ia also required for the formation of 
principles but that decision is of the kind which depends npoa 
deliberate judgment ; whereas the decision that is required for the 
transaction of affairs of everyday life must at all times bo ■within one’s ^ 
reach. It does not pass ultimate judgment so much as it anticipates 
reaults and selects courses of action. This hind of decision is to bo found 
in those who from very early years have been made to depend on 
thcinBelves oi who have been trained under conditions which allowed 
them Ibo greatest liberty. 

Earn. 7. Lay dovm— indicate definitely Any oonrse ofst-udy 
— any parlicnlar of definite conreo or inslrnction. Not teolmioal — 
not' having to do csolusively with tho business itself, 

[A’b/e — Tho difference botwoon ‘ Getteral ' and ‘ Technical ’ cduoa- 
tiuD is that whilst the nrje aims at training the mind generally tho 
latter aspires to impart knowledge of a particular kind, dealiug with a 
particular line or department of business] 

PeouUarly fitted— adapted in any speoinl way. Form — con- 
stitnte ; train 5 make. KsaaoDlng olosely— reasoning step by step 
which will ensure accuracy. ^Ensure thia— to make sure that this 
ia attained ; to make sure that this result is attained. Anything... 
geometry— any branch that ha can study with greater profit to him 
than the science of geometry. Geometry proceeds step by step, ons 
conclusion arrived at forming the starting point or premise for tho 
next. 

Explanation. — One cannot easily prescribe any course of study 
calcnlaled particularly to be beneficial to a man of business which 
would not bo of a technical character. He should be trained to 
reason accurately, and in order to niako sure that the desired result will 
be attained, ho can be introduced to no better But>jeot of study than tho 
'scienoe of geometry, 

H. E— 16 
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Para 6 Lsjr dowft— irc«n!>! BotaetMns . - .,at— oouw- 
iWng Iita oomprehfDSiTeceea oE r*cs;e cf nabjects snd idea* abontd 
ifl ifip red t WMoh— K , tiniVi,rialit 7 Mind agUo— veriat ile and 
qff cfc mrod Glr^s— pret> dw Variety— -a number of different kind* 
of lafarmntlon— Intel! gcaott , knm*1cdge Syatom— kind of iu 
a*caelioT) Many thOQght— * onmber of different waya of tbint 
ing and htmw, uleie C'asstffl— dee-siptiotie , categories. Better — 
rctra thwougbty 

Eii^ilfTjatloil — Sometbing like coopTeheneiveness of informatioa 
tod of idea* eboaU *e a med at i a laring dowu a coareo of stndy for 
t man of boamesa '^l e ill no onH mike bit raiad agile, bat will 
eappty h m w tb * raftety of lafornatrjti: Sdch a lyetem will tuaka 
bij) acqaa nted with a nntnber of different viaya of Chioktng with facta 
of a namber oE different kind", and will enabla hiin toarnve at a 
better nod-TrisodiDg of men 

Para 0 Th9r0„ (.yontli—dsr ng a certain p*riod of blayoath 
VroU spent— wull pae<!eci In thoaa stndlss— in the itndy of 
tho'o aabjects Wblsh -.oharaoter— which pcrttio to mental 
atieoee , which try to exp tin tba world and its origin. InTaatJgatlon 
cf— alndy and I acaar OH of , thinking on. GrOat . ..phUoaophy— 
tmporUiit proble oa of njetaphyaics. Bteadth— wt Uh , liberality 
*rona-BUma!M Mode of thinking— manner of tblobiog , tlie 
tnannt to wbioh be babltaally tbmka Altorwards— later tn life 
E 0 him-baoftbe greateat and moat effie<,tiTe aervico to him. 

Po llfo— when be ii called on to lake part in transacting the 

baa D«a of everyday life 

Eaplanstlon— Aterlxin pcrird of bn yonth rosy, wUh wtry 
great advantage to bim, be passed m tbe study of aabjKita which are 
maiapbysicat in characi^r Ho will acqa re a width and brilliance of 
thnnRblbytbinkin^enenddscnailng somo of the vital problems of 
philoBopby And thlo will be of the greateat dm to him wheu later 
on o Me be w ]H» yUed upon to phy h,, p.rt tn transacting tbe 
afla re of everyday lift 
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Hara. 10. Enter hero — £»ive to detail in an essay like tliia 
Deioriptlon— Rceonnt. Teohnioal studioo— tbose apscinl stndica 
that are to fit him for his pHrlionler basicefp. Point oat~bring 
before tbo notice of the reader. Worko— books on eabjeots. Bofton 
world — make the parsage or the change from the world o* 
thonghl to the world of action letsfiaddec and lose marked. Paxtieulsr- 
ly noodad— =t«cial!y reqaired. Systom of education — principles 
on which edneation is imparled. Like our own — libs that prea'ailing 
in England. Consisting of — which principally or mainly consists <if . 
For the most part — for the greater part. BemotQ...Hf 0 — nnasso- 
ciatod with the nctaai condition and ciroainstances that prevail in 
everyday life. Those works —books dealing with sobjects of this 

kind. As student — as are cnlcalated to aronao in the strident. 

Common him — the ordinary thing by which he is carronnded in 

this world. Saaroely feel— has ever been forced by the cirenra- 

•tances of his life to entertain. They — books of tbo kind described 
above.' Imaglaatiou and philosophy— imagination and thongbfe. 

Pr»otloal wisdom — sse Essiy I and the sninmary where the ingre- 
dients of praciical wisdom will be fonnd espinined C/. '* Imagina- 
tion, if it be sabject to rcisnti, is its ‘ slave of tha lamp.’ ’’ Suoh... 
...Bacon— the works of Bioon are of this practical, and at the sarao 
Itw • imaginative, kind which break the transition from the schools to 
'the world. LucId ordor — tiro clearness of Iris osposition ; clear 
•fTsngeracnt. Grasp of the subject — his thorough nnderst.anding 
of the sabjeot he deals with viewed from all sides. ComprehenBiro- ' 
ness of his views -the nniversality of his views ; the breadth, 

•width or liberality of the opinious bo expressjs His mankind 

— his deep insight into ha nan natnre. Greatest— most profontid. 
Distinctly given out — directly and clmrly espresseJ to tha world. ' 
By... ..man — by any mortal who was not directly insoired by God 
(the author csolnde.< the prophets). 

A’de. — Some have dunbfed whether Shakespeare or Bacon possessed 
the profonndcr insight into faomnn uaturo, and the controversy has 
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gone Ihe Jeugtb pf sttnbaticg eoms of SUifeefpe&r 6 -works lo bs the 
work of Bacon*a pen The totre i*‘tiaiUp View to take -would bs to 
tdffljt that both were intellectual paftts In their respective departracotst 
»nd to des at fttm erdcavontmg to paae soy opinion on a catnpanson of 
th«if attaintneatf. 

Piaotioal— -sybich can be effected in this world 3?arpoa9tt“ 
teach m g , aims * sobjecta , aapiraticns Itsapeot fot— ‘Tenerttllon 
of Of . Inteieet— ftbich jb tinged with interest to manfeind, 
UmlTaUefi— unequalled Fltnesa— joitability Form— mould ; 
trs’n Tie , affairs — Jhe trsosactiag of tbs moat ifllncste kinds 
of bus ness 

Eiplanallcn —In on ea^av of lb a enrt it Is not uppropnale In 
enter into a dteciiptioo of the teenn cal atudiea for a mm of busmen j 
fcnt it may la pomled out thsl there are werka whiCh IcMen the 
aharpieea cC the change from the ^7orld of thongbt to the world of 
action, end which, therefore, nre eptcislly tectseary tn a system of 
tdccaticnlike that -which euieta in England, which cone bU chiefly 
of etnd ee cf o character that are widely eopsifttod from the actual 
facts of tTeryday hfs Wirks if this kind are such s* ihoae which 
tend to create in the tladenl an interest in the ordinary |htnge by 
-which he is BOfrirndcd each ss be bss ecercety over ticcn catfed apoa 
Id experience They show how imagination end reagon can be bo 
cofflhitieil end trcited as fa give nee to praeticaJ wiedom Ttie n rUiogs 
of Bason paiUkn of this character The cte arnens of his exposition arid 
tTrangemtut, the profonnd nudcretandiog by him of the tnhjcct hft 
deala with, the 1 berty, width and tiniver*ahty of hia vmws his deep 
tncwlcdge of human nalotB—the moet^pref und perhips that any one 
not icep ted by Providence has e-ier attained to — the practical natar* 
of hi* purposes and hia great lespect for anythiog of human interest, 
maVa Baeoii s wotka untqaaUed ss reganta their euitibility to form ths 
beet typo of men for the tranaaction of effaim demanding the greateet 
egree of tMpnnnroihty 
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Pars. IL It Is it— the most important ccnsideration is not 

-M-maoh ’the matter which we alndy cs the matmer in which we 
fliadfit. Our student— the atadcnt who aspires to become a man 
efbasineBS. Learned man— a man possessed of great ernditmn. 

Bat business— bat a man who can transact affaire well. ^ 

fall man — a quotation from Bacon’s essay on ‘ Learning -an crndilo 
or learned man. Heady man— another qaotatioa from the same essay 
-a man who can readily apply the fmita of his learning to the actna 
facts of a particnlar case. Taught -educated A.rrang0-pt:5 tn^ 
proper order. Express -state in precise iaognage Let 
tel him practise. Digests-smamarises and analyses. Classifying 
placing under their proper heads. 3 JQrrativaD-narrct.« ac^nnis; 
accounts giving an account or description of some occurrenw. Hoot - 
Ing .....evldenoa —coming ton decision after cousiderioj, evi 
offered on a matter whmh is conQ.cting or opposite^ in character. 6- 
quita method— reqnirs to Iw done methodically in order to ’3 
'' properly ? in order to be done properly mu.l ba done accordmg to s-me 
regular rules. Must expect -mu^t not be disappointed if he fin s, 
&C Early attempts -first attempts ; the attempts made by him m 
the beginning. Clumsy- awkward ; wa-ting in nsatuess r.r c • ‘T 

'mss. Dlriding-classifying In him-aocording to any mei « 

• that happens to strike him 2?o than-no other obycc. than. 

iJteating-dcaling with. Separate-distinct. Perceive nm. y 

’ «e What...another-whatu,mg.b»longtoonechre^^^^^ 

' an^ther different from it ^^Sioal-nstural. Order Of 
following — orflcr ?o wbicli tliej follovv e^ch ot ar. 
nings— rough, imp-’rfect beginnings, liloihod Is deve opo ^ 

:get to do things methodically. &ny degree of toll-any amount of 

hard work. He compsnsntad-the student ^ 

warded ; the student would not bs repaid. By such a res^ 

, ' fetling to learn bow to do things methodically by his learning m.th^. 
; 'Sure reward— a certain repayment for hie Ubour an ‘ 

ClasrneBS— lucidity ; nhscac’ of confusion. His oivn r e 
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cwn (iJeaa I*aclllty— -case wliicL he will cotnmaod SrlDg ..tnau 
—pay Hletitioii to the isan , atleti4 most to the eayinga of the tnaa 
Wbfl It— by n^ttmug to whom Iboy d nv* the lyca^wt amonot of 
ItotEt for thHOPtlTeB This will b& one-eitch a pcreon will be one 
wlio ij ilaster of method— who is roost thoronghly methodical 
Id proponodiBg bis vt'wa 

Explstiatloa,— The tblug itadied dies not make so much difference] 
ts does the raannef lo wbicb it i* ctod ed The Bfndent who espirSi tol 
be a mm rf Lnsioers ta cot n tendid to be a prufoamily tearnod mao, 
bat a min oE baeineiig , net a roan of erodilinn bat a tnati who cair 
readily apply iba froiti of bia learmng to the actual facte of life He 
most te teugl t to arracfie and express wbil bo koowe. In order to be 
flosbltd to do ibi* be sboold occupy himself with making summaries and 
analjws, arranging atid classifying bis working materiala, wtilmg 
fcSTratIvea, and dec ding upun cocfiictiog evidet ee AH ibeas exirdsCs 
reqtms tbsapplicalion of method He must not be disappointed if bia 
Srst attempts are setusw bat awkward, they are bound to be aof be 
leg ns prri ips, by disibng lie snbject in any way that occurs to him, 
with no ether v tw than that of denlmg with distinct portions of bi* 
aubgcl separtlely , be does not in the beginning perceire what tbiuga 
fill noder one category loil what ondT another, and what aboutd be 
the logical order in which they ought to foil >w one another ^ But 
from inch imperfect begittoings method ii developed ; and there is 
•carcejy any tmonnt of labnur and bard work fur which be would 
not be repaid by att^ihmg each a leaoU Hie inoet certain compen 
MtloD Wilt be a deartM* cf Lis own views, and a facility of explaining 
th*un to others Fecme attend most to the eayicgs of that man wbt> 
benefits them tnosl ■; aVd euch a mm will be a man who ts a maatet of 
method \ 

Para IS CuUiram— develop by practice, Elaeiloy In writ- 
Ing—the ability toexpre^ one'a ideas with eara and rapidity in writ- 
tog A flew of wordaVa mere string of words, one following 
awthef In rapid saocesaioo \HxpisaBlng hIS thong hti—fonnulst- 
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|«g bia tbaugliia in t^ritiog. Aocuraoy^correotnesi 

i «., «o tb.t the words nacd »'y him in writitig esprirs P'®'’’®® ' 

thoughts he wishes to convey. Bravily-ct,nne-s ; th^ c.pree^n 

'thonghts in a £evr words. Can only Ufo-con only^ bo 

Mtiined by practising oneself from an early age. 

'« <'■>"»'> “• ’’"“ill, mUIo 

rerfima-tinlr .tier liViiif: S'"' «'»■■ ““Tii.’ilboiit ^Pteols!! 

.ki.k „Mh.ii.,.ii.v. 5= took to totok cotoiir 

— txiict. Common ervor-wi.tatetQaaobj mao). . „„,,la . 

took too,,,,,. 0) o..,o. a .ti 

Wogveabam. Ao If ; ,.c!ad to 

by doing po. Some parpo5e--ci.'e ... them „ 

Jnyey4 the mecoing they inl.nfhuthknk to convey ; some of Ueu 

might esprtsa the intended meranng. ^ 

Expton..ton,-T.,. ->.» .< to tejono 

MM altoold ftom an catly age poetise in ^ flaw 

. Baeaej i. .....tog-ool . to<oe; ' -.H.ily end 

a, .„d., bo. a babto of expee-tog Y,. to bto Oa. 

„.di,y . and .hi. ^ ;jXy Li.e'gleeud tii. P-e. 
comes across petsoos who, ^reciselv end ncruratcly, 

M.....toa..be,gb.b,ye..-op.- o.d labaoe. 

they cannot do BO readily hot cn.y ai ,1 “pricsliv and can express 

gato, .b,.gk, bay 0.0 

themselves rtrvdily. cenno exp meaning of 

persons have not aoenetomed t ^ mistake so generally 

..rds, and they are therefore their thonghts, from 

made, of wing a Isifio nnmber 
a sort of hope that some of them, aUeasl. may e..p 

mean. , ^ictinctive manner of com- 

«x..ag. P««‘-““r 

potitioo. Aimed at— aspire ,, 3 _n 5 g of the sstne word again 

cWe« and accuracy, ^ Woldod-need not to tc eschewed 

soon after its naa ones. Heoa 
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U io compos Hon of a paretjT Uteri/y AvewJon to— 

ol. Cnriled *0 too great n langtli. Klflda— 'de*- 

eriFtJOoa, 'Wrltlns— «!tiijiOE.tion InXitotfttilrfl— m pure!/ liletary 
wfitiagf EfOagfet to flOaouQt— msda to eflbmjt »u explaiistioti ; 
•cenwired , lepnmitpled iUsleadlng pBopla— prod acta g n fatw 
tmprweion on thtj iniodi of peopia , laid eg people catray , mied rocting 
peojj/s f penallj tj nud**rgo the pan abaieot tn the ship# 
o£ ag daaiig^j. Shanned —aTo d«d Eidolly— precisely 

Gxplstietloa — Tb« etyla of * bos-oeas maa's composition ehonid 
be tUirft'ttriswl by cli'i a si sad currscti ess He upsd not nvoid QS og 
• 'll 'd igi n «o 0 after ! i (ig tJted (toe* to a!l descnptto i* of 
writ ag the d Hfite of * <- r p-'titiiTO of the aiaw word nnjf tw 
*atr en to too greii a length 1 1 «ni nga o£ a patcly literary ebaraeter, 
a Mfit r IS etlbn itoa stiad f r Uaviog cTo^teil a falsa imprtesi^io on 
tie la oJ of the wa Jer , ba mi asiaasj JSjr* tba smirr may aooo bo 
cal tid ap3a to piy tUe peusKy f r bis biTiog Cofight thy of the word 
thi{ won i hire exptvsMl prrt »aly tubat be ta-sot 

]?ar3 14. Ogadtade bneg to an end a niom 

way BndiaTgatiQg to dasarlbO — gisking no attempt to 
^ire a traa pi«ar« ot Sgrl of peraan— kind or deacrtptmn o£ 

ptmo Coaannmala—xhorongK 

Explanation ~rhe aatUor «agg»its that be caaoot end this essay 
moresiitable thso by enijaeoar o^togiTe an aecnrate descriprioQ of 
the kind of p“r 9 , q a Iboroagh insn of bas u"ea ought to be. 

1® I^X *• .uAotallB—^oTote bis atteotiOD to tntatecing 
dc s la. Bo kondy — alw.ya be willicg and prepared GWb -afford. 
GJw ...hearing— I atea to a|{ t od* of argatneota that oaa be erged 
oo both tides of i (jneadoti. Give » hsUTltiS to— consider Enoam 
bor him— baoper hia irork Ptnotlsol-, lutelleot-ho must 
haTe by practicfl got Into the habit «f exsntistng his intelligence ot 
mental Iisultiei. Ba »ttong Jjj pTiaoIpletf-Ji,r, * i,rgs stock of 
prmciplM ott which W act and resolntely albers to them MatetinU 
raw nutenala— a m-tapboc from bu tding—tha data no which tbs 
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sndtict of »ay bnslness re?ta^ is nJthoa.cal in bis 

00 definite form. Possoased of mattod «ho 

wey. C^aa. 

^Iplea-being aided m domgso ^^ta,jaig_proeeea3 to con- 

fOrthor-doas more. BOiiaa....... nossesses Snob a 

Khnct a bnilding with the raw ‘ ^ somstaiug oat of 

iooB has a constrnctivo frame of mmd-he can ma 
whav to others was merely nseless matter. 

E^plBuatlon— A consummate mm andtoacord 

attend to matters of dotail connec e. ^ 

due consideration to every kind o^argmn^^ beforehand in 

ubstaclo in his way, for he mas ^ ^ princ-ples 

«ierei»ing hia mental tacnlties. an. o ^olhct the rawmalerids 

to which he resolut-ly adh res onen.i i ..,bois poavessed of 

of a pirticular bastiies.* Uuetber. &«■> ^.bot ilia only snch 

^ihod, may arr mg what the dmt b is c Ibc.ed , b 

■ ' p„. w, 

, —not mete fearktbnssa. Beq r •• .j ,.^gg,jg jg liero used in 

duct of the I; 

oppoaiUoa to mibUry afiaue, ».6., „„„teneea ; is distinctive of— 

_ the conduct of a w»r. Belougs to e ^^^^'^^^j^^ander-clover 
Iwnoe, fortitude. Bather to— more o fighting man. [Tka 

taW ot .. .rmy H.M '"“"-'tJtolL «•■-«“ «' 

; antaRB of the .oWi.r ta Ibe faar to the lost lioor Hod 

.eouimandet, the moral courage to o though 

to encourage bis troops, by hm “f" ^^’'tbe time being be going againat 
the fortune of the war sbould for j 

: him]. SerTioeablo-nBefuh ^^biainess should be pos.ess^ 

■Explanation. — A cunsnrom .* ^ j ti-EOEaction of the 

of fortitude. The courage that is required /£o. 
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eTSfjJsjf affair of I(f» Id tiEM of peas# 11 that wbicb 

*hlfal tevJsr of fin atmy ratter Ibao tha tojpro fighting mstj Bat all 

thfi ifinift fifiy tfi3(3 of coar»ge wjfl bo naffat to a tmsTneeB mao- 

Para 17 StOTtt heart— bnve dupotititio Patient— ‘Hot baaty. 
Vigorous— e eft re Ptsclpllnod— welf trsifwd aod Ittpt under control 
by reason boldly— will make plfioi feaflersly Wltb 

tSow— bfivjag a wtda outlook Ex^oule oalmVy — coolly carry itito 
wwintwn the plitis La baa fwmel Strotobiug out— ert«Miine 
Set ..„gr3Sp— which are cot yet ripe for bten to «eize- Hence, will 
uni lannch cut on any project that layet impracticable Grow' before 
hla oyea—dflTelop within the range of bis view— always fceepicg bit 
ey« on rhem “trutll ... eelsed— natif the proper time to tmee theta ; 
until Ibey reach the ttiga at which they can be aetzed with profit. 
MtUphoT froM tijC piece?* of the grinwth and the njAfting of frait 
&a will . « fallnra— he will conatantly contemplate the poaoilslity 
offadare In ordat to prortde—oo that he may have ready al 
baud A romady— aonwooarw that Will mend mattefs Iletrsat— 
wnne coerde that will enable httn to retire honourably from ihe project 
oreebeme Eeposa— tranquillity ; rest He will not be op«( by the 
fact of fail ore , 

Explfittatlca,— In eddiiion lo having a brave diaposiliotif the 
coDfunirnate man j£ bii'<tQeaa should also posscBS fi patieut frame of 
mind, end an sell T* but well trained imagmalioB and tbea he will 
be ab’e to plan bfil lly, and with a broad erpenae of view j be 
wi'l carry ( nt bi! pUna ccvdlyi end will not etretch out tiia band to 
Miea things that are beyond hi* reach He will allow opportoaitiea 
todevBlop'tutbmthemga of hie view tfilu beoamt* praiiticaWa to 
si*(ae ibofu, 'Hs will, think Eteeddy over the po**ibiiity of failoro, 
*0 that iQ that eventifie will he ready to aopply a wmedy oc « 
retreat He will bave\ tbs oationess and strength of rest in hi* 
conduct \ ^ ' ' 

- Pat&. 18 Ueep uVuso— keen seneo JEIespoiialbinty— tbs 
feeling that nns vrill be aiiljweraWe for the proper eoaduct of a certain 
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les 

bniltiess or department of It — hence, o sense o£ wiiat Is dne or 
expected from one. Power of VltBlity— efficacy to work great 
thingg. Anxious— very carefni. Express— state Be auxiouc... 
...possible — be moat aosions that his deeds and statenients sbonld bo 
as trnthfol bb possible. 

ExplBUBtlon. — A coDsnmniato man of bnsincss must realise- 
thorooghly wbat is dne and expected from bim. Ho mnst repose com- 
plete belief in the efficacy of Irnth to achieve great Ibings, and in 
everything that ho does and says, ho shonld evince an anxiety to be 
Mi tmthfnl as ho can. 

Para IB. Almost inevitably— almost withont exception; in 
almost every case Endow Wm — famish him. Diligence - per- 
a-TerancB and application. DlscreetnBSs— the qarl'ty of knowing 
> when to speak and what to say and when tn remain silent. Com- 
mon. place requisites— ordinary rcgtiircmenls ; everyday traits or 
qaalities which are indispensable. All the rest— all the other good 
qnalities which he may poasesa. Never come to be — never find, 
tba opportunity for being. Translated into action— transformed 
or converted into action ; made any use of in the condnot of the- 
actaa! aftaira of life. 

Explanation. — The baainess man’s feeling of responsibility tind 
love of Until will almost withoat exception make him diligent, 
accurate and discreet— a constraction of everyday qualities which, 
if not possessed, all the others may never find the oppcrluaity to be 
made use of in the conduct of tho actual affiairB of life. 

SDMMAKT. 

Pars. 1. The essaotial qualities for a man of business are of a 
moral character. Ho must learn early to love truth. 

Para. 2. Ee must be strong in all the moral qnalities, particularly 
charity. 

Para. 3. A mso of business must early form principles ; he must 
be^D to do so from the days when be is a student and deriie principles 
from everything that ha reads. 
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Para 4 Tbe teropcrain*tit of a mao of ban d«#i ehtald be fcopofat 
and talni for raocb tVfendj tipoo U 

rsia 5 A mau of latiirt** (sboaUt^Hlvale the Uetut ot de^Ldiog 
■for birossif Thii catmo. be kertied by e ndy, 

Sara 6 Tbo kind * f d*<. *ioa weotfd for the wodact o* the 
■world i hawnesi ts oae that tuost eaet be withSo call aod bot iTepetidtnt 
nptirt del berate lattmrnt 

Para 7 A man o£ bna oesa abuold be brorj^bt up lo the habit ot 
reawnj og doa^iy 

Para 8 In toy cnurae of ntnty lail down for the fdacatien of 
a HI in of Lth ( CBS so aelbing lifc*’ onirerBillty aboolt be aimed at, 

P^Tit 9 In bis yont I ffitnejirne aboatd bn dLVo‘^ed to itod 'W of a 
fO'tapbjeiOat na ore 

Parti, 10 The min of bo^me^ sboaid be giTtn to read worka that 
will ffifton the tr*ti« timi frrtw the sehnofa to ffia world For thia 
pnrpiiw tHw ikaot Baton *t« rieeUeit 

Pdfa It Gf^a er attefit on »Ii nW bi paid to the tcamjer of 
flatting e sebj cl than tttbe »ahj-ct § abed A man of bunotsa 
ihnald b" a * ready roan ' ralber ihan ■ ‘ fall man * 

Piira 12 The atadeat who jntenl* to become » mio of baiJnm 
shotiH early caltwate * fli^acy in writtog, i f , the facility of exprw 
« ng bif thoaghta wilb accaracy, brevity and readti e»J 

Para 13 It> the dyk of a man itf but nefs nothing ihonld be 
aiot^d at bat plainneea ted pre<isioD A cloee repetitiOQ of the tame 
wptl uped not be avoided 

para H Dpaeriplion of a coDsamoiate man of bcttsoeia 

Paro J5 (al Ha ehontJ be able to fir bit ittejtion on detaila, 
and to give every kind of argdment e bearing 

Pata 16 (b) Pa eboal^ be Goqragcont 

Para 17 (c) Ha thnaldyako have a patient temperament, and a 
•Tigeroni bat diiciplined itnaglnation. 
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,P8ra. 18. (<5) He rauBl have a deep «nse oi rcepe.i , 

. X.-ON THE TRANSACTION OF B^INESS 

P*rt 8 -two divisiona. Dealing n,gobrUnn« 

t^nwclionbaBieese^Uli others; entcnng 

with others. ' f this es^n 

Bxplanation.-Thosub3cct ° others, and (2) 

two heeds, (1) negotiating basinecstrao-act.o 

dtaJing with the bnsitiess itself. 

^,^I)cahng rdth oihen aln^f ^ ^ 

. Para. 2. General suh 3 oct--thc ^^ido i 

- wbjectoEthe “Transaction i; i, nppeinted by 

inolades Choico-Heclion. Agem pp„-„,tod by nr fr 

rtpreeeut nsio oar donlitigs '''■t o _ tranciciitins as aba t^i 

this pntposo are oathorl^ed to bmd a, j^torviows-lb'' c^rr^ iog 

Mod those with «ham they .bah ,n,h ..Vm 

oa of business by personally m ^ coHoagnes-tbc r t 

bwiness is to be trnnsaotod. 'TMiO cn ^ ^riih 5®^ 

tion of people who arc to .ac alo ■ ^c>tinpv 

basiness Hse of eonncila-the rp^onted-d-nl 

the purpose of dehberalion. Top ^ „ tl 

with General rnle.-ral»^ wh-bj: „,,cx.-n'ncn 

these diSerent branches of^ tn«^ . Na.nralty 

hs've to do with onr trans vction ot 

,^„y reasonably. Hnicl .....Horo-l _ tl^ 

Explanatlon.-Tbe first part « ^ l,y 

ehc-iee and managcawnl of n 'co ^ .pn.-.- 

of.rderviw'^ -, the choice of c.e.e..o • • om, 

, of there topics will he > P“‘ 


OVi E ^ 
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-cwUia ratej with respect to oat do^lioi^ wltli others which 

iE»y nitarsUy Eod » plaoM here 

Para 3 Oonverao ■with the world “the Ultyoa b aye with 
p»(,p!e in gecoTiI Avold-ehou Joggling deitorlty-mero com 
bat o{ wordit. Eaiterlty— clereroesa. PrOTent— avoid. Clroam* 
Tented— got roflod OTiinlng— adroitoees It ... BggresstTfl — 
on* chcnli oot irapoae tm another becaasa he 19 cleverer then the oibexs 
Ksplanation —In the cojversatioa whifb yon hold with the world 
avoid everything that eavoara of a Joggling dexterity. The proper 
of doitenty w to prevent > par being circamven ted by the canning 
-of others It ahoa'd not bo aggreeaivo 

Para 4 Concesalons— the punts oo which we yield or give 
ID, OomprcmlSQa— an arraugeinoat arrived at which ii between two 
eitreiaf'e, vis , the eilteine conteuti me of the opposite partiee Form 
ste Iiargo — extensive Bcallnga — lelfttione. Bo .. B3 — Le re* 
garJ.l as Distinct -clear , aamtetakeab'e Voo ... thorn— yoo 
toasC Q t expect pimple to be thaohfai to you for tsaViDg cooctssioos 
Jar front saying —do not wish m the least to aay Wise — prndent 
To concessions— to give lu to others Hore ■wisely— with a 

greater de^jrw of pradenoe Notnia— intnneio qaality 

Explanation,— O’lucessions aodcomptotaitea form a large and vary 
imporuat part of car deahugs with others. Concession mast genenlij 
.tw looLul upon on disunct defnaca , aod yoa mnst expect ao gretitade 
lor them 1 am far frem saying that it may not be wise to make cim- 
.cesfliuO’i, but this will be dons more wisely when you nnderalaod the 
batars of Ihem. 

Psra 5 Xn making oompromlses— when yon agree to a 
tnidlta cttnrM Do„ to — do not expect to. Gain nvnoli wm 
much Concealing— hid ng. Views— opinions Wishes— desires 
As .. Boffsr— eqojliy liable to soffer 

EsplanatloB.— I d sukiog comptoraiBefi, do not think tn gam 
tomSi by tonoealitfg your views and wishes Yon are as liMy to 
eafftr from it cot bciog Inown how to please or eatisfy you, es from 
any attempt to oi^meacU yoa, baeel on a knowledge of your wishes 
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Para. 6. Instanoes — cases. Adopted— made ase of. Ad- 
visedly— purposely. Brlngs...rcason— maltee a person understand 
a thing correctly. I'TotMng else— no other means or contrivance. 
Oould— woniti be able to do to. When — at a time when. Is... .. 
idea — is engaged to such an extent with one single idea. Com- 
pletely— entirely. Over-estimates— overrates. Belativo impor- 
tanoe— importaooB with respect to other ideas. Hardly — ecntcely. 
Be brought— be indneed. To look at — to view. Calmly — coolly. 

Any reasoning— any power of ergnment. Disease— abnormal 

state or condition of mind. Time — the lapse of time. Doctor — 
care. 

EKplnnation. — Delay is in sorao instances to be adopted advisedly. 
It sometimes brings a person to rea=mi when nothing else coold ; when 
his mind is so oconpied with one idea, that ho completely over-estimstes 
its relatii’e iraportanca He can hardly be hrooglt to loelc st the 
gabjoot calmly by any force of reesoniog. Time is the only duclor for 
this disease. 

Para. 7. Is very 'watobful— is most vigilant. Both— alike.* 

To sense — to prevent things from being done against his notion. 

Eight— that which is proper Moments — times. Dassitnde— .rhtn 
cDo is not strictly on the looK-oat. Much discussed — argued at 

great length. Whether not — whether it may have been argued 

relevantly or not. OomoS—saccseda; folio wa. Anxious— de..iro3i, 
Bo settled — be set at rest Some danger — some ftar. Handiest 
— most convenient and ea'v. Getting rid of— doposing of. Matter 

— sabject. Eoing best — btiug imennderetood as being the Inet, 

Ac , the most snisfactory. 

Explanation. — A good man of basintss is very watchful, over 
both himself and others, to provtml thiogs from being carritd against 
his Ben>-o of tight in moments of iasaunde. After n nutter has hscc 
niwh diccn^sed. whether to the pnrposa or not, then comes a time 
when all parties .are ansions that it should he settled ; and there is 
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thED EotEB dacgfr o' th« Land &s‘ way of getting nd of tUo mittir 
fceioc; teV-n for the fce^t 

Pata 8 'WortliwhUe-'pJj’ws Bestow— give MaohpaluB 
—a grtat d-al troabla. Gaining over-^wmaiog over Foolish— 
t lly , s»nBEie>3 To - ihtn kine— to think as yon do. Qbotlld .. 
soon—itynld do 80 at your earlpftt opportnoitv Yoa reason— the 
1838033 you ? for yon pirtioular move Always — at at) tiiu^'a. 
Sotno weight— fijoia d^’gref of valns With wise— in the ayaa 
of those who are wieo. At first— in the very commencetacnL Toa 
malt .. fijollsh— you £a I to lay your aigumpiila before the eyea 
of those who are fiHy They prejQdlces— they will conceive 
th'' rcirfow-tninid bjecd laostly on pers na! fe^liog Fool— 
a fully ipn-etes? pereon Is DOtlBlstsnt — often aticka to hts vjewe 
With great AttriuiDat on whelhet those vioas Ls right Or wrongT 
and u qeita wilhcg to pursue them to their ’og cal conclosion Very * 
„ rapatltlun— ve’'/ feud of saying the eiae thing over and over 
agi 0 Bopeatlog— stating Hi* folly— hia * liy view or notion 
In Teas^n— at alt t mes whether prop r or not At last — nlLi 
inalely HaS a hearing— s ! stened to by othera. It Is hnrti— it 
la indeed a ti>f^ state of i.ircuiii3tancee , it la undoubtedlv very s'-vete 
on h m. Somiiflnea— on tome a-ccasione OhlrneB In with— agree 
with, bo in BgrVmoot with. Fxternal clrcnmstanoes — onteide 

COud tlODS, \ 

Explanation -Xlt la often worth wbil'=‘ to bestow mneb pains in 
gaining over fool eh people to your wav of thinking , and you ehoald 
do it sfjon Tonr reasons will nlwaya have s me weight with the wise 
Bat if al first you om t to put year art,mnenta before the fool *h, they 
will form their pregaJiov; an J » fool la very often very consistent nmi 
vary fond v* repetition Ha wilt ba repeat ag bis folly at all timea, 
whether it be appropriate or noh until at last it has ^ bcsring , and it 
lahard if it does not aatuptiinee agree w th citemal c rcanstaiiCes. 

Bara 8 Should earo— shnaldtnita it hiehnsicers. Con 

suit— hold a council with Oocaslonally— now and then , at limes 
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po not oonslderation — yoa ehuald aWaya Eollo# the 

Liitotiwt method and trace Aver jlhmg op to its eoarce, <llTO way to 
—concede to , accede to PatUottlar thaory— particniac eipUnation 
Whlla —daring tha time when* Meruly — stinply CoUaotlng ma- 
terials— gettiog togcLhor yoar data Ittfluenoa— prajadica. Choice 
— selection Yott yoarjelf— yoa niaet aorSt mdependently. Ra- 
joot— discard As Iraportant— as neceasary SOSA — examiiicd 
Tiionglit about — give-) das cons d«atioa to. Adopt — accept. It . 

SUbjaot — It ensblta yoa to becoma a master o£ tbe sobjett Compa' 
tatlTa surprise -a Uaseoed or rcdaced fear of being sarprisad or 
take'll aaeipectedly Toe mcraing ta that if yoa investigato a sabjeet 
for yoatg IE yoa ire leia likely ti ba taVeu by earptisa at what utbers 
may hive to arge b ciaas in etadying and i n vest i gating tbs Babjact 
you wonld bate sifted it tbiroagbly, and bo have funnd oflt for 
yoars^lf CTcryibing conoacted »itb it Uely on— depend on 
Workod out— tboroagbly beaten oat , completely laid bare In. 
dlacaeslon— daring lbs coaree of argament with }ot>r frieada 

Explanation —Tbs Srat thing to be considerol in tbe diTisioo 

of lbs snbjF^it of this essay is the collection and arrangement of 
matenals at one s disposal One ebonld not fait to begin with tbs 
earliest historv ff the matter nnder coneideration One shonld be 
careful not ti giee way to a particnlar theory, at a time when be 
IS mciely c llectiog malenals leet it should mflacnce biin in tbe 
choice of them Oai mast work for bimsclE for wl at he rejecta 
may be as important for bim to have seen and tbongbt about, as 
what be adopts , beaidea it giTss bun a oommind of tbe sobji'Ct 
and a comparative fejilfsauesa « f sarpriae, vrbicb bo wilJ never bavo 
if be has to rely on other people for lus materia! In a iiue cases, 
bmrever one may Bometims, by not labonnng mach beforehand^ 
at parts of tbe eabject which ace nearly Ears to be vrorked ont in 
diicnss on 

Pttra U When— at tbs tuns when, at that stage of your 
work when, Ac Information— the knowledge or intelligence yoa 
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had to get together. Gf. Tennyaott — 

“ Knowledge cornea bat wiadoni lingers.’' 

* o o„ o 

“ Let knowledge grow from more to more, 

Yet more of wisdom in us dwell, 

That heart and sonl according well, 

May make one music in oar ear.” 

— In Memoriam. 

Task — work impoted upon you. Of it — of deciding which 

you will select and which you will reject You method— 

you mast proceed in a methodical manner ; you must proceed accord- 
ing to some recognised method or manner of procedaro. Praotiso 

thinking — think deeply on those anbjects or topics alone which 

require your immediate attention, so that you may not dissipate 
yonr energy on thinking on irrelevant matters. Weary yourself — 
tire yourself ; fatigue your brain- Considering way— think- 

ing of the same thing continually or constantly in the same light — 
i e , from the same point, of view. Just osoillating over it— 
thinking over it again and again, just as a pendulum moves backwards 
and forwards over the same extent of space. Progress — advance- 
ment. Not making— not taking any definite note of. The 

mads — the small degree or amount of progress that you have made, 
lose your attention — let your attention wander. Reveries — 
brown-studies. A reverie is a loosa and irregular train of thoughts 
occurring in musing or meditation, A good instance of a reverie is 
Wordsworth’s poem “ The Eeverie of Poor Susan” — the student is 
recommended to read it. About — concerning. The subjeot— 

the matter about which you are thinking. Bring point— 

come to the essential or important or pivotal consideration, tfse 

the pen — resort to writing. There in it — thKe is no magic 

charm attached to writing. Prevents ataouf^pravents y<mr 

thoughts from wandering, i. e., from going from the immediate, sub- 
ject under consideration to dwell on same other. It thoughts — 

resorting to writing compals you to put down your thoughts iu a 
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Do not , ^conflldotatlon — yoa abitalJ always follow the 

Listoncal method auH trace ever jthiog Bp toits soarte Glva way to 
— ooncedfl to , eccEJe to Pdftloalor theory —partrcnlat explanation 
WhUa— daring the time when. Meraty — etiuply Colleoting ma- 

terials— getting tegaher yoar data Inflaanoa— prejadice Chotoo 
— eeiectioD Yoa youraalf — yoa mast work ladependeatiy Ua- 

jaot— liBcard As Important— as cecesaiiy Soen — examined 

Thought about — gieeo dae coogtdnratioa to Adopt — accept It •, 
subject— U eaeWts yoa te bocome a master o£ the subject. Gompa- 
latlTo surprise -a leaseaad or redaceJ fear of being surprised or 
taken noexpactedly The msintag is that if yoa lovesLigate a sabjctl 
for yonre if yoa are lew likely tc hi taken by satptise at what ulbeta 
may have (e nrge bi cause in stndying aod investigating the BObje.,t 
yoB weald bate sifted it tborangbly, and so have funod out for 
yourself everything ceaoeoted with it Bely on— depend on. 
Worked out — thoroaghly beaten oat , completely laid bare In. 
dlscassion— during the coarse of argainsnt with yoar frieuda 

Explanation —The drst thing to be coosidersd in the divisiou 
of the snbject of th « essay ts the collection and arrangoment of 
materials at one e disposal Oue should out fail to begiri with the 
earliest htslory < f tha matter nuder ceniideration One shonld be 
careful not t* give way to a particatar theory, at a time when he 
IS meiely c Uectiog materials, lest it eboald itiSaence him id the 
choice Ilf them Oos moat work for hiraielf , for what he rejects 
may be as important for him to have seen and thought ahont, as 
what he adopts , baaidea, it gives him a command of the anhject, 
and a comparative fearlessness iif snrprtee which bo will never have 
if he has te rely on other people lug material. In annie cases, 
however, one may sometime, by Dot laboaring moch beforehand, 
at parts of the subject which are nearly Sate to be worked oat id ■ 

dlBCUSS CD 

Para 11 When— at the time when , at that stage of yt-qr 
work when, &c Informatlon-the knowledge « intolligence you 
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had to get togethor. Cf. Tennyson — 

“ Knowledge cornea bat wtadom liugera.’’ 

* O O. o 

*' Let kcoivledga grow from inoce to more, 

Yet more of wiadoin in na dwell, 

That heart and soal according well, 

May make oca maaic in oar ear." 

— Irt Jfemoriam. 

Task — work impoted npon yoa. Of It — of deciding which 

yoa will select and which yoa will reject You matiiod— 

joa mast proceed in a methodical manner ; yon raaat proceed accord- 
ing to some recognibod method or manner of procednre. Pcaotise 
......thinking — think deeply on those snbjecta or topica alone which, 

reqairo your immediate attention, so that yoa may not dissipate 
year energy oa thinking on irrelevant matters. Weary yourself — 
tiro yonraelf ; fatigue yoar brain. Considering way — think- 
ing of the aaiuo thing conlinaally or constantly in the same light-— 
i.e , from the aatna point- of view. Just osoillatlng over It— 
thinking over it again and again, jaat aa a pendulum moves backwards 
and forwards over the same extent of apace. Progress — advance- 
ment. Not making— not taking any definite note of. The 

made — the small degree or amount of progress that yoa have made. 
IiOSO your attention — ’let your atteution wander. Kevariea — 
browD-studica. A reverio ia a loose and irregular train of thoughts 
occurring in inuaing or meditation. A good inatanco of a reverie ia 
■Wordawortb’a poem " The Reverie of Poor Susan” — ^the student ia 
recommended to read it. About — eoncarning. The snbjeot— 

the matter about which yuu are thinking. Bring point- 

come to the essentia! or important or pivotal consideration. Use 
the pan— resort to writing. There — ..In it— -tl^ro-ia no magic 

charm attached to writing. Prevents aboufc^provents your 

thoughts from wandering, /. a., from going from tho“ immediate sub- 
ject under considaration to dwell on some other. It... ...thoughts— 
resorting to writing compels you to put down your thoughts ia a 


m 

* 
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mettodtcil minotr SaiTey the mutter— uUo * genertt vie» 
t.£ the miU« w Kibject With ^ eyo-mtli a Tmea tli*t u not 
tired by buog Bpeol so i exhiaeled to oo rbjecti that have 

nocoonectiea with llie watUr aoder consider*! oo- In thlnklns 
Taguely— in thicking at fandciin. IiOBb time — nastetiii* Accjulr^ 
with — get to tnow a great deal aboaL The « BUbject— 
tbe muapijrtaot pwtiooa of parte of tlio eabj^ot Tbt* le t iTjolapbcr 
taken frcin food graica. The bask of ^«heat or any other good 
grain 19 the external coat of it which i» Talaelea* for parposee of 
Cl cewnption by baman being* — hence the DicaoiDg ** ommportaot 
part* of Ibe eabject.’’ Ifl » iDjaTloQB — work** great deal of mie 
chief Apprehension— facnlty of andciatandiog Soaomee dull — 
gets dea dined. Establish— form. Assooiatlons of Ideas— antna 
of thought* Tb« doclTineat the *' Aaaociitiofi of Jdesa * was firat for 
lanlaied by James Mill the father of John Stuart Mill and may be 
sbprtly atated as follows —Thai idsss that have once been aeaociated 
with each other baae s tendency to soggest each itber at a fatoie 
time irotnedialely that one of them la presented to the mod. Occur 
t again — repeatedly present tbemeclTea to yunr mind Dia 

tract — dieetl , draw sway or off from ibe proper ocjecL Eeoome 
xnoro tired — are mote fatigued , endure a greater oegrea of mental 
fat gue. nealJy been employed — actually been engaged In 
.. subject — ID eo tboruugblj tnaktog ycurae f acquainted with the 
subject that yon could be re^ rdnd as being a master of it. 

Explanation. — Wber on have collbCiod sod arranged your in* 
formation y«i are brougb xscrf to face with the work of deciding 
upon it To make this diScult you taust use tnelbod, and practise 
ecocuay in thinking. Yob moat not weary younetf by always 
conikideriDg the aaioa thiog from the same point of view— jnit osei] 
laling over it like a peudalam, as it were, seldom making much 
progress, and not marking tb* Uttls that yoa do make Too should 
not dm pate your atteotton by mdalgiog in reveriee about the 
eubject, but must britg joareelf to the point (by patting yoareelf 
each queUioM ae ate raggeeted by the author tn the text) Too 
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should express in writing the answers to the questions you put your- 
self. You should resort to writing, it is not indeed a magic charm 
or spell, hut it prevents the mind from wandering away from the 
real theme. It compels you to methodise your thoughts. It enables 
you to survey the matter with a less tired eye, whereas, on the 
other hand, in thinking vaguely, one not only loses time, but ho 
acquires a familiarity with the unimportant parts of tho subject 
which is absolutely injurious. One’s apprehension becomes dull j 
he establishes associations of ideas which occur again and again 
J to divert his attention, and he becomes more tired than if he had 
really been employed in mastering the subject. 

Para. 12. Arrived decision — arrived at the conclusion 

you think best You consider — tho next point you bavo to 

think about. Yoa it — you will communicate it to others. In 

this— in commanicating your dcoisioo to others. B3 aura — 

take cate. Very rarely — very seldom. If evar — if at any tims. 

Whloh subjeot — which has not a direct bearing on the subject. 

(The word '* HeUvant " is a legal term borrowed by way of a meta- 
phor from the Law of Evidence.) Beware of — taka care not to; 
fight shy of. Indulging In — making an extonalvo naa of. Max- 
ims — shorti pithy sayings. Abstract propositions — theories ; 

theoretical statements. Let say — whatever you say let it 

concern your subject directly. Human affairs — tho concerns of 
this world. So wide — so diverse. Subtle — intricate* Compli- 
eated — difficult in their nature to understand. Sagacious — wise. 

Better himself— bettor be satisfied. Pronouncing upon— 

expressing his opinion or decision upon. Points — matters. Alone — 

•only. Upon for — on which he is required to pronounce .in 

opinion in the shape of a decision. 

Explanation, — When you bavo arrived at your conclusion, tho 
next point which you have to consider is how you are going to com- 
municate it. In doing this, yon ought to take care that you very 
seldom, if at all, say anything which is not directly relevant to the 
subject. Yon ought to take care not to indulge in short, pithy say- 
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form tts f nly topic ot jour toto-sttsaticu. Tb.c iflait* of Ibis life *rs 
60 diTtrte loLiCiW crap ex ihst tba wiectt mso woold do Hell 
fo be Biliified vritb merely c»p*tf* eg bis opit to ca Ihoeo porots ouly 
lebicb sre ecbirntteil to Lied foe his opinion, 

Para. 13 Hico question— dtJ cste quesuon State— meu 
Uon Much „xipon — viUeU a yr 3 n ought to etsie thcia of not 
will deptoii to a gnat eiUnt ou Nature — cliwicUr Party— ptrsoa 
Speaking out — iiat ng Can gKo— cau bUU Jn moat oaaea— 

m the greeter cr l»nn:i i timVer of tuts. Bo OthOt — be acting 

justly (ovraida otb era. Eventually— in ibe end Good— beoeuusL 

State Bome of them — uieutiun some only of tbeni Are 
mislead — ere likely to loieJirect i thtta. Of- trutli — or nhtther 
they folly eUte the vebule iraih Por sales— oa juar own 

scconot t r behslL Conslderedi-tbvagUt Part- portton Ohuer 
ally — iq the insjonty of tsaes. Taken tO be— OonstdereJ to be, 
Best— incst convtnciDg Preoludad— cal off , eidadi'd An argu- 
ment— s p^iTtiralst rttoon for ho dmg a cttlkia view Turns ont to 
be — hsppeas to be. Sound— Correct. To put forward— to adraoce 

Bsplanatlon — It w II often be s viry delicate qatetiaa whether 
cr Out to stale the motives of yodr dcDaioo Mncb will depend on 
the Bstnreof tbs sut ject, npon tbe part} wbora yoa hare ta address, 
tad upca yonr power of epcaku g cut the Kbole tosUcc When jna 
can give a!) your motives, it will ja most erases be put to other* and 
evtntofllly goixl for yratself to do m> If yon caa only slate ®oa» 
of tbeia then yon tnnet consider whether they ate likely to mitload, 
w whetber they tend to tbs full trnlb And for year own sake there 
It this to he considered in giving only a part of year reason, that them 
which yoa give wro generally taken to he the whole, or at any rate, 
the beet that yon have. And, bereafter yoa may find jonraelf precluded 
from oeing an argument which larnt oat to be a very aocad one, which 
had Very great weight with yoa, bat which yoa were at the ti mo 
nnwilltng, or did oct think it des raUe to advance. 
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Para. To oommanlcato — to eoDvey to othew. The 
motlVQS— tliQ raasona or argonieots that urge you to a certain coarse 
of action. Unfavourable deoialon— a decision that A\ill be nnfa- 
Tonrablo ,to tlia person to whom yon have to coaiinnaieate it. 
BTaturally — impeiled by instinct to consider the feelings of the other 

party. Study — deeply think. Convey— commnnicato. To 

pain — to occasion le-ast imliappiness to tho person to whom you 
commanicato yoar nof.avonr.ibIe decision. Ensure — give rise to. 
Unworthy— iiosnitable. Immediate— direct. Their full weight 
— all the iotlaenoe that they ooght to have. Latent— lying dorn'ont. 
Confirm — make iia more sure of tho troth of. Bold— straightforward. 
Unkind— nncharitable. Groundwork— the basis. 

Explanation. — when yon have to communicate the motives for 
an nnfavourabla decision, yon will natnrolly stndy bow to convey 
them ao as to give feast pain, and to eusaro least discnssiou. These 
are not unworthy objects ; bat they are inimediate ones, and therefore 
likely to have their fall weight with you. Beware that jout aniiety 
to obtain them does not carry you into ao implied falsehood ; for 
to say tho basr of it, evit is latent in that. Each day’s converse 
with the world ought to confirm us in the raasim that a bold bat not 
unkind sincerity should be the groundwork of all our dealings. 

Para. l3. Often neoeaaary — be in many cases requisite. 

General statement — a statement of a general eharacter The his- 
tory — its whole course from its beginniog to the present time. Lucid 
— clear. Yet...... details — and at the eamo time it bhonld nut go into 

a too lengthy account of the miuatitn of the business. It it — the 

gcueral plan of the narrative should not only bu actually methodical, 

bat shtmld show on the face of it that if is so. It form — this 

explains the preceding statement — the narrative shnnld be staled in such 
a form as to show that it is stated according to some fixed or definite 
method and not in a haphazard fashion. Build It up — construct the 
fabric of your narrativo ; state the history* of the business. Boginning 
... ...bsglnnlng — commencing from the very commeneement of the 
history of the business. Giving wolghfi— bringing info due 
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prottuneuM ttoee featare* couatscleJ vmL the basi new winch, becanaw 
of their impartaocei rcfjdtre each iioporUoce to be attached to ticm 

Htirrylttg ovet — giviog a hasty ao ! incoTjplete accoant of Tll09O 
Staps— those circnmilaocee coonecteU with the baaintaa. Whloli . 
70 a— with winch, joa happi’a to ba very well ac^aaioted , which you 
happen to toow very well You , Ignoranoa— you moat thoroughly 
realise what poiote tbo person joq are addretang la htely to be igoorant 
ef lu conneclioD with the basiMa* whoeo hiatory you are narrating 
So avoid— thereby prevtot EoxaBtalUng - • oonoluslon-' 
stating your wnclawoan. witbout ehowiug *b 6 proceeat f ream niog by 
which you arrive at them Th9 boat taaobors — the meet cooipeteot 
tcacbera , the people heat quahhel to impart luatructiou tootbera Who 
. . forget— who cao for the time being act aa if they had forgotteu 
Yoll ■well —very well , exceedingly ■well Fnr the hm) d 1 ** full ’* m 
the aeaae of a meieare uf iiarab'‘r or amaont Cf Gf ay— 

“ Full many a gem of parest ray B»rene 
The dark aafathomd cares nf ocean b^ar, 
i^ult many a flower is known to bloom ttnecea 
Any waste its liagrante 00 the dewat sir ” 

— EU^j icrtUtK m a Couairy Churchyard 
Work j rasult — arrive at coDblasiuns by proceeding Iogic*dly 

step by Btep from given premiasa , who from given data proceed step 
by step to the conclasioo, taking notbicg for granted, bat arriving at 
each step 10 the aTgameot by roetbodical ledaonmg Whloh , minda 
— which CoodoBions however, are to them aclf evident Uotha be<^nsa 

they have grown an familiar with them. With bagfnear 

Uting as great an interest in working oat their results by togicat and 
methodical reasoning as a person dots who is qaito unfannhar with the 
eabjeot be tt deaUog with. With . hla—pfocwding from one point 
to another m their natarsl order, not stepping over any aiiaply becauaa 
they happen to be very well known, and going on to other* which the 
former nltimalely lead to— 1 not omrtling the intermediata steps in 
tha ptooebaof tMsmntis becansetbey are well known to him smeo they 
may not be known at *11 to hie hearer Ihe word ‘ tonjer • h«a give* 
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an idea of “ span,’’ benco the derived meaning of stepping over tha 
intermediate stops. 

Explanation — ^Yon will frequently be called upon to make a 
statement of a general character respecting the conraa of a business 
from its commencement. Your statement in such a case should, whilst 
not going too minntely into details, be as clear as yon can make it. 
The form in which you state your narrative should show that it has 
been directed by method, and that it is not a merely haphazard 
statement j it will not be enough if year statement docs really proceed 
■according to some logical plan, but does not show oo the face of it 
that it does so. You shonld state tha history, proceeding step by 


step, one statement leading by logical reasoning to that which follows , 
you must begin at the beginning, like a builder begins from tha 
foundation and constructs his edifice by placing one brick upon another. 
You should also give to the respective parts of the history tha 
prominence that is due to them and not pass over hastily those points 
that happen to be particularly well-known to you. You must realise 
completely the degree to which your hearer is ignorant of the subjeot, 
and then you will be ablo to avoid stating your coDclnsioos without 
Statiug expressly the arguments and reasoning by which you arrived 
at them. The best teachers are those who, whilst they are engaged in 


imparting instruction to others, can appear as if they had forgotten 
what they know very well ; who proceed like a beginner in the sabject 
to arrive' at conclusions by resorting to logical and methodical argumeot 
which proceeds step by step, not omitting any steps interme 
between the premises and the couclusiun but advancing with all the 
enthusiasm of a beginner from one step to another which the tenner 
naturally suggests until the conclusion is reached. 

Para. 16. Good praotloe-a very desirable manner or metho 

of procedure. To draw up-to draft. ^ jfolsion- 

writiDg. Abstract — analysis ; summary. p — /-irtm 

which have induced you to -^ve at a particnlar conclus.on^^Co 

plicated— difficult ; abstract and intricate. 
future time there is any reference made to it. 
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proraiMDce tLose featarei coooected With the beaipeas which, beoaaee 
o( their imporlance, reijairfl each iioportnoce to ha attached to tlem 
Horijlnst ovor — ginDj; a Imety an f incoiuplete ecconnl of Those 
8t9p8-~thDse cireninitaactifl cjotiecteO wilh Ibc buatueBa “Whlola • 
yoo — with wbith yoo happen to bo tiety well acqaainled , which you 
happen to know ^«y well YflU . tgtloronoe— yott moat tbotooghly 
rcahae what potole the pereao yea are addretsipg is I fcely to be iguoratit 
of JO ConnfcltcQ with the bnainese whoaa history yoo are narrating 
So avoid — thereby preveot forcat&lllog oonoluslon — ■ 

stating yoar conolaaiocia witbont showing bs procea'i of reas ning by 
which yea arrive at them Tbh boBt teaobDTB — the most competent 
teacbera , the p ople b-‘»t qnalihcl vo input luatnctiyu toothers Who 
forget— who can for the time being act aa if they had forgotten 
Fall well — »ery well , eaceed ngly well For the □=« of ** foil ' tn 
the eonia of a measare < f aoinber or amoont C/ Gray— 

FiUl many a gem of porest ray s rette 
The dark onfalboin d caves nf ocean bear, 

Fall many a flower la known to blocin nnseen 
Any waste its fragrance on the deaett Sit ” 

— £Jejy umitea in a Counlry Cfiurchyard 
Work . rdsolt— arrive at coavlosiuos by proceeding logically 
step by step from given premiaea , who from given data proceed step 
by step to the codcIdsioo, taking nothing for granted, but arriving St 
eatb step lu the argnmsnt by methodical reasoning Whloli minds 
—which Condo wuaa however, ace to Ihein eelf evident troths bpcinse 
they have grown so fata liar with them. With bnglaaoc — 
taking as great an interest in working ont their reaalts by logical and 
ipothodical reasoning aa s person does who is qaile anfamihar with the 
sobject be it dealing with With . .Itla-proceoding from one point 
to another in tbair nainral order, not ateppmg over any atm ply beoanBO 
they happen to be very well knawo, and going nn to other* which the 

formcrnfUmately lead to— I a, not omitling the intemtediaU slept in 

the proceeaof reaaoning beoanee they ore well known to him since Ibay 
may not be known at all to his hearer The word ‘ £onyar > Lore gives 
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an idea of " apau,’’ hence the derived meaning of stepping over the 
intermediate steps. 

Explanation — ^Yoa will frequently bo called upon to make a 
■statement of a general character respeoting the course of a bnsineaa 
from its corameacemeut. Yonr statement in such a case shonld, whilst 
not going too minntely into details, be as clear as you can make it. 
The form in which you atate your narrative shonld show that it has 
been directed by method, and that it is not a merely haphazard 
statement ; it will not be enough if your statement does really proceed 
■acourding to soma logical plan, but does not show on tbe face of it 
that it does so. You should state the history, proceeding step by 
atop, one statement leading by logical reasoning to that which follows ; 
you must begin at tbe beginning, like a builder begins from the 
foundation and conetruots his edifice by placing one brick upon another. 
You should also give to the respective parts of the history the 
prominence that is duo to them and not pass over hastily those points 
that happen to be particularly well-knonn to you. You must realise 
completely the degree to which jout hearer is ignorant of the subject, 
and then you will be able to avoid stating yanr conclusions without 
statiug espressly the arguments and reasouiog by which you arrived 
at them. The beat teachers are those who, whilst they are engaged in 
imparting instruction to others, can appear as if they had forgotten 
what they know very well ; who proceed like a beginner in the subject 
to arrive at conclusions by resorting to logical and methodical argument 
which proceeds step by step, not omitting any steps intermediate 
between the premises and the couclusion but advancing with all the 
enthusiasm of a begiune* from one step to another which the former 


naturally suggests until tbe conclusion is reached. 

Para. 16. Good praotioe — a very desirable manner or method 
of procedure. To draw up — to draft. Put on record— pat down in 

writing. Abstract— analysis ; summary. Upon deolsion 

which have induced you to arrive at a particular conclusion. Com 

pHoated— diflioalt ; abstract and intricate. Is to— at any 

future time there is any reference made to it. Thera 
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labour — wiH cotl 7^0 ooly » •very UHl« ttOttbU 

eiertioo In .. agala—io reciliiog It) ytt(riniij4eTcr7cncam- 
»Uoce# end deUil felatiDg to the eiibj ct Will nooossaty— tb* 
neoessily ol tnalitig sacb ea »b»tta6t 'wtll dt-ptol to a gitet tateot 
upon tb« fact Oonvoyod — tWlare I nc 80 fV«d— loeomplcte ; a 
jtatenieot in ivbicli eotnfl of th" icm ne have cot bt^o di^tirril or 
tt*t«l Full — complete QiottUdod— by vtUlcb yoa emvo-l el tbetii 

Explanation — It n * very beneficent pfectico to ealpat 

down in writing the rt-aano* which Jiive Indoc*d yna toartivoat 
any pirtieolaf c nclasioo on 4ti {ntriLita end c implex a abject, Ik*c» a »* 
it yoa do ao, and you litve t>ee<l In refer to (hat eabject egs c at a 
fatoretioie yoa will bare to exert yoariwlf bat littlii tn tgtiii maka 
jouraetf raiater of tb" detaitaofit Of course tli» eileol to which 
thiR practice will be of aay real use to you in connecti u with any 
particular eabje't will depend upon lbs circamsUace whelber in giV’ 
ing out your reesooa for your coucIusiods, you have allied I lietii til 
or have keft tone back 

Para 17 All , reaglya— all tht httm to) Dtb>T co ninani* 
«tU me yjo receive from ottirra Conolto tocord — a brief samnitty 
lit writing Kept— mail) tame) Whlob— which coaciac rcord or 
ehott eDiamary lu writing Contain a noCo — hive recorded 00 it v 
hive pm down IQ wr meg on It in* few wore What ^.letter — 
what step or action wje taken apna (L« rccoipt of any pirticular letter 
Pat away- kept by Dsoumonta— puicri, inatrmu nt* lu wtlliug 
Qelatlng sabjeot — liaviug to do with the sums vabject Caacero' 
iBg the same anbject Brought together-kept io one ble. Hatab* 
Uab — hriug into exiiuace Sydtem— plan , method EciaurO— make 
it poeaible Eeadily— eaKily Ensaro . to - uiako it poeaiUa fur 
yoa to easily lay year hands 00 UiuD. To . , praoiioo — to b« 
rei rteil to habitnaUy every day , tu ba rcgutirly resorted to la the 
duly condact of one a basiness 

[Aote— ‘The anlhoc laeina that the eystem adopted and put into 
practice should bo each that it can bo followed eatily Id the aiual 
courea of one a everyday baaineei.} 
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Facsimiles — trna or exact copies. Send oat— despatch from 
yonr place of bnaineas, 

Ibcplanatlon. — A brief snmmary of all commauicattons received 
from others should always be kept, and that summary should also 
contain a note recording the action that was taketi upon the receipt 
of the particahr letter, whether it was sent to any other place or' 
not and where it was put away. All docnments and papers concerning 
the same subject should be kept together in the same place. You 
should try to adopt and maintain such a system of arranging your 
papers as will enable you to lay your hands on them without any 
difficulty, and yet will be one which will not require too much 
time or attention to follow out in the course of the daily transac- 
tiori of your business. E.xact copies of all letters despatched from 
your place of business shonld also be kept. 

Para. 18. These things— these matters to which 1 have 

drawn your attention may appear to be very insignificant and un- 
important in connection with the “ Traiisaciions of Business." And 

are— and indeed they am eo. "CTnless them— unless you- 

fail to attend to them, and expertorce the difficulties, inconvenience, 
and annoyance to which you are put by reason of your having neg- 
lected to attend to them. 

Explanation. — It may appear to you that the matters to which 
I have called yonr attention are very trifling and unimportant cir- 
cumstances in cannection with the ' Transaction of One’s Business.’ 
This is certainly true so long as you attend to them. It is only when 
you fail to attend to them that the inconvenience and annoyance 
cinsed by your neglect of them will show yon how important they- 
really are. 

SUMMAEY. 

Para. 1. Subject may be divided uuderjwo heads : — 

(1) Dealing with others about business, and 

(2) Dealing with the buaiuess itself. 
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leas!/ sn^ pbiuJj' , epeat not opeui^ to ;?oa Should be able to — 
BhoalJ bs given the bbt-rty to Comment freely upon -cnticiee 
end pass leinatU ^^llhunt any kind of teatnction Your dirao* 
tlona — the orders yoa laaaa to them Counaellore — advieera. 
Bast— inoEt lol able Wbo . work— are given any work to catty 
ojt See tbjogs — observe mati^rs. Have been oveiloolted— 
1) a ve escaped tbs D ottos of Wbo designed It— who plan net the 
project aegaoloue— flaver, wotUly wise, 

Eepranaffoff— rtaraiTKiiti fo freat joar aaionfrttsfa egmiU la 
each a vrsy Ibat they will not be sftajd to speak 'oat plainly to yon* 
They unght to feel that tbsy may take tbs liberty to criticise and 
temaik Open yoar dirtctions siitbnnt soy mauuer of restriction , id 
this way the; may be converted into yiar most reliable advisers. Os- 
canae (boss who ate g ven any work to carry into e*i.cj{(oo srn likely 
to observe cu liters which ha vs eaciped lbs notice of those who 
pianued the projecia, however clever and wise tbuee men might have 
been 

Para 0 Intorfere uaneaessaTlly . ngenta -cntiail 
the lodependeoce of yoar sgenisiu the matter of the work enttnated 

to them Gives ihflffi— nlerclcipos rn them. Ztesnlog teo jni>Qlt— 

relying to too great an eitent v Upon you— npon yont jadgiuent, 
l!BOtci,Macy mterfereuca on year part with the work of yenr agents 
deprives them of the power of itidepeodent settoa and fosters in 
them ft disposition to depei* 1 t 0 ui uli U| on jonr jiidgiiient Blf 
“Walter Soolt —ft So teb Poet and EorastiCe writer, beet known sa 
the anihor of Tfte Lay ofUus Lait JUmirei , Tie La/iy of the LaLe ; 
dfnrmivti , and Tift TFsarerIp Noinlt In his poems as well as in 
tits novels his pnncipal theme is ibe life led by people on the Border- 
land between Scelland and England Gannlng-a great English 
Blatesiuao , he was Prune Mioteier of Eoghud (C 1770—0 1827) 
[jrofe —The extract that follows is a (jnotation from Sit W Scott’s 
writings.] • 
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I foar —I apprebecd. Hs Lard — ho works harder than his 

cunstitution cm bear. Under the great error— bhoariog nader 
the very wrong impression. With hla own handa — persoaaiiy ; 
hiuiselh To see — to sapervise. Everything — the doing of every- 
thing With eyas— himself. Greatest general— most sno- 

■cessfal military leader. Eirat atateaman— the most eminent poli- 
tician. Be content— lie satisSeJ. To uses others — to nw 

others as instrnmeut for carrying out ther parpotes. Hold con- 
tent — and lliemscivea remain sitiefied With the Implo- 

naents —with merely ettercising the greatest p'JSjible care as regards 
the persona whom they are going to select to be their instrnmeata in 
c.irrjingoat their plans. 'Vigorous mlnda — active quo energetic 
intellecta Nioe perceptions — the po-ver of perceiving things 

aright. Will much — will be liabla to cartai! the iuJepeodeuce 

uf their agents to too great an extent Chief Objects- principal 
aims. To train up— so to edacate Those around him- those 

with whom bs has to woik. To do him — not to be under the 

nec'Ssity of re(iairlng his help. He should self-reliance — 

he should try to edac-ite them to depend upon themselves. Create 
a standard — uupre-.s on the minds of tho»e a'oand him an idea 
of the general way ia which all things should lie done. As to the 
way— regarding the lu.auner. Standard— type of ideal. Illaln- 

talned — kept np ; followed. In abssnos— should be away 

for a time. Applied to —followed in doing. Careful iaapeotion — 
strict sopervisioa. Ha is in full vigour — is in the enjoyment of {»er- 
fect health and strength. 

Bstplanatlon. — Yon mast not by interfetiag withoat good reason 
with the work of your agents deprive ttsem or their independence of 
acticUj becauea your doing so will lead th-m tn habituiliy depend too 
much npon you. Sir Walter Scott has satu of the statesman Canuing 
that he appreiienJed th.it he taxed his strength beyond the limit wheel' 
it could heat under the greatly mistaken notion of trying to do tw 
mach himself and of supervising tbu doingj of overyihing pofeOBklly. 
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lessly ttoa pliinJy , apeak oot openly to yon Should bO abU to — 
BhoolJ be given the ltb*rty to Comment freely upon --ctiticiM 
ftiid pans tewirks vulbuul any kind of reslriotioo Yoiir dtreo 
tione — ^tba orders yoii lesna to tbeco^ CouueelloTB” advisers* 
jjagt—ujoBt rol able Who work — are ^iveo any work to carry 
out See thlaga — observe raaltera. Have been OTetleoked— 
have tBcapeil tbe notice of Who deelgnod It— who planned the 
priyccl StgaclOOB— clever, worldly wise 

Tj-yptanstton — koa onght to treat yoqr babenltuate egenU id 
ench a way that they will not be afcaiil to speak 'oat plainly to you. 
They oagbt 10 ftel that they may taka the liberty to orilioiae nod 
remaik npoo your dinctioiia wtlbnat any uiatiuec of reatrictiDti , in 
ibia way they may be converted tato yrar most rebsble aJviaerfi* B«- 
-caare thoBO wbo are g vea any work ti carry into eaccation are likely 
to bbaeive mattera which have etcaped the uolica ot tboee wbo 
pUnoed the pcojccca, however clever and wise tUoae mto might have 
teen 

Fata Q lotorfeto unaQaesaaclly . agenU -oartail 
the ladepeodeoce o( your agente m the matter of ibe work eotrusicd 
to tbeio GIvoa them — developev lu them, Irbaumg tOQ muoh — 
relynig lo tou great an extent Cpon yoil— upon your jodgiucDt 
Uouf-ciBBary nterfereoce ou your part with the work of your agents 
depiivfB them of the power of independent Dctinn and fosters in 
them a d spowtion to depeu I t o tiitlt Uj on ynnr jadgment Sir 
Walter Soott — a Sc tth Poet and Romanes writer, best knowu as 
iii9 aaihof ot Tki i>/ ae Z/tit Jlittslrel , TAt Latfy of tU iai« ; 
ifa mu n , and Tbs TTsaierlp In Lta poems as well as in 

tits novels bis principal theme ta the lifo led by people on the Bordet 
land between Scotland and England Canning -a great English 
Elateaman , he was Prime Minister of Koghnd (B 1770— D 1827) 

—The extract that fcHows u a ^notation from Sir W Scott's 

writinga} 
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I fear -I apprehend. He hard— be works harder than his 

cunstituthin can bear. Under the great error— labonring under 
the very wrong iuiprcbsion. With hla own hands — personally ; 
himself. To sea — to enpervise. Everything— the doing of every- 
thing With eyes— himaelf. Greatest general— most sae- 

cessfnl military leader. Mrst statesman— the most eminent poli- 

tioiau. Be content — he saUaBed. To uses others — to use 

others aa instrument for carrying oat ther purposes. Hold con- 
tent — and themselves remain satisfied With the Iniple- 

menta —with merely exercising the greatest possible care as regards 
the persons whom they are going to select to bo their instruments in 
carr>ing out their plans. Vigorous minds— active and energetic 
intellects Nice perooptlons — the po.ver of perceiving things 

aright. Will much— will he liable to curtail the iudepeodenca 

of their agents to too gieat an extent Chief objects— principal 
aims. To train up- an to educate. Those around him— those 

with whom he has to woik. To do him — not to be under the 

necessity of requiring his help. He should self-rellsnoe — 

he should try to educate them to depend upon themselves. Create 
a standard — impre-s on the iniuds of those amund him an idea 
of the general way in wliich all things should he done. As to the 
way— regarding the in.auuer. Standard— type of ideal. Moin- 

tainad — kept up ; followed In abssnoa— should be away 

for a time. Appliad to —followed in doing. Careful inapaotlon— 
strict supervision. He is in full vigour — is in the enjoyment of psr- 
feot health and strength. 

Explanation. — You must not by interfering without good reason 
with the work of your agents deprive tbem or their iodepeudenoe of 
action, because your doing so will lead lhi>m to habitually depead too 
much upon you. Sir Walter Scott has said of the statesman Canning 
that he apprehended that he taxed his strength beyond the limit .which 
it could bear under the greatly mistaken notion of trying to do too 
much himself and of supervising the doing, of everything personally- 
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Ab ft miUer of the gretttfkC aod tbe tnaet 

emisect itatesmea mast, la manj cases, (>a jilisheti (t> employ 
others as lastraaierits to ^^ctk for tlioiu, theinselTca Uuiitiog their 
coDCero to tba seleclioa of eaitaVo egeats to carry oat their pro- 
J jacta. iloit mea iirbo inTO active aad energetic inteftects anti t keen 
sense of re' pons) bill ty will only hs too liable to mlerfue too mach 
with the todepei dence of action of (heir ageota , bat they ehoald always 
f remember (hit one ot (lie principal tilings that a person m aathonty 
ahcnld BCqmre to is en to train np tbo'S BronDi him to do wUhoQt him. 
He ahoald try to teach them to depend upon theniselvcs Ileehoiild 
aspire to ertate a standard, wbicb bIkmM be (ha pattern accikding to 
which everything oagbl lobe done — he should not a«pire to do every- 
thing himself If such a standard iscrested, It la likely to be fullowetl 
for fiomft {ime even thungh ha himsetf should nut !.>« present, or sbattid 
be ill or even aie , and that standard will be foilher followed in the 
tratieactiao if evetyduy ailaita, even when it ia»y not l>e posaibl* for 
those to aqthoritf to eseruse a strict rupereiaioa over tha work of 
eubordinates 

Para I With reapaot to— regitdiog To , you — to deal or 
negUkiate with others on your heSijJf. Your ^be — you a ho a Id be 
diiposed. Hearty confldenoa — wbole-Ue*tlad trust ; sincere trust , 
trmt e'adly lepo^J in them In ,..th3ia— out of all fa ruses to 
tbeoi— so tha* they may toosr th«r exact pogiliou. As »8a.ko — as 
also tor yoar own interest, Tha ^.guidance — the limila with n 
which yuUT Iiermit them to act on your behalf Should ba precise 
— shnnld bo very exactly laid down WJthIn these limits— withru 

the limits hud down by you. Allow them— give to them, A 

power— an almost unlimited power to act as they think hcbt , a great 
deal of independence of aLlton. DsparUng froia your orders— 
deviating fteta the instracuooa yoa have given him The ... notice 
—the difference which yoa observe between that which your agent has 
done and that which you directed himtedo I* nothing more 
than— la only The ttsaal—crdiiary In the way— m the 
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manner. Lot objoot — go aluat to do the same thing. Employ 

SimUar moans— resort to nuke aaj ol: the same bind of means. For 

its aoQomplishmont — to attain thair purpose. For a pre- 

parsd — you slioa/d have expected a difference of thia sort, via, in the 
manner in which different people set about lu do the same thing even 

when they employ aimilar meaua- Ara representative— are 

too quick to blame your .agent for his action. Captiousneas — the 
difficulty to please you ; your readiness to find fault. May ...... Elm — 

may make .hia position one of immense difficulty, imposing on him a 
deal of extra work and anxiety. Undertaking— the project ; the 
work entrusted to him to be done. Thenceforth— from that time 
forward ; in the future. Bo Intent upon— be keen <m attaining ; 
be keen upon eecnriog. Eaoh step —every thing that ha does. Done 

fancy — done exactly in the way in which you would liko it 

to bo done. May embarrass him — this m.ay obstruct the freedom 

of his action. Render Indecisive— made him unable to dotermino 

firmly what to do. And lead altogether— and thus end in his 

being Cumpletoly aosaoccssful in his undertaking. 

E:£planation — Towards those agents whom yon engage to trans- 
act business with others on your behalf, you should be disposed to treat 
them with a sincere feeling of trustfulness. To bo f.iir to them as also 
to safeguard your own interest, you should lay down the limits within 
which you allow them freedom and independeneo of action with great 
exactness. Within the limits you thus lay down, you should allow 
them an’ almost onbeunded power ns regards the exercise of their own 
discretion to act as they consider bast. You mast avoid censuring your 
agents for deviating from your orders when the difference that you 
rjutice between what they havo doao and what you ordered them to do 
is nothing more than the usual diffeteuct', which results from tba fact 
that different men set about doing tba same thing in different ways 
even when the ni-ans they employ to accomplish their purposes are the 
same. As matter of fact, you should have been prepared to find differ- 
ence of this description. If you, however, blame your agent hastily the 
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diEcolty to pltaae 70a maj roak# bia task one of exceptional difiicoUy 
In folore bi« heart Will not ba eet solely on tliO aacceea uf the onder* 
taken entinated to him, bat ho will also bt> auiioua that each step of 
bis action ebonld ho lo cuoforinity with yoar personal whims, Thii 
will neccseanly hinder his acuon, and lead to hi* beco mug ooaUa to 
determina upon any particular coartio with firmoes*, which may lead in 
the end to hia failing altogether in hta undertakitig 

Para. 3 Sarest — mot effective Show them'— make it clear 
and evident to them ECforta — endeavours to carry out yoar ordeia 
Appreciated with nloety — valued with loa di^crlinicatijn i’or 

this purpoao— ill order to imptrss ih s on jour ageniF, In 

rewards — m piuniuitng joar eubardt notes sad rewarding thetr rea* 
peclive recYtees Bat them— hut yoa moat make this plain to 

them frmit the manner in which you treat them every day BoWdrS 
of— avoid Slight— coDoecled with tnfiing inillcra Ilaphaaard — 
off hand , without dna couaideralioa On .proooedings — uit any* 
thiog that they have done Should . substanoe— should not only 
bo awarded for proper ohjecta Put upon .. .foundsUon— ahoald 
ba based on proper objects fir praise. It , to — it shnuld bo awaidoti 
for Their exertion — tbeir niost picsialeut and rightly directed 
efTcvts. At made— ai lha very Uim wheti^thry thar exert them 
selves It . show — yoar beslowing of ptaieo npon them should 
make it dear le theiQ Not ...uncotfosd — not been over locked at 
the time 

Explauotlon — The rexst (ffective way of makiog agents do their 
work i< to II ake it evident to them that their endeavouri are appreciated 
with nicety For this purpoM, you should not only be very careful 
how yon promote sod reward jour Bubordiuatea, but in your treatment 
of them in the couteo of Iheir everyday wntk you aUould avoid raikiog 
slight or offhand crilicisnis on wiythiog that they may do. You 
should not only praise con lout worthy of being praised, but you 
should base it upon a proper fcoliog , it should have reference to their 
most peisiatent and rightly directed efforts It 1 a not necessary that 
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one shoald be praised at the very ninment when he does something’ 
worthy of praise, but wheu the praiia is bestowed upon him, it shoald 
ni,ake it clear to him that at the time when he exerted himself io his 
principat'a interest, his exertion had not been overlooked. 

SUREMARY 

Para. 1 . Though a very dilScalt matter, any labonr bestowed on 
the sobject of the choice of agents ia likely to be amply repaid, 
becanse principals have generally to suffer fur Ihefanitsof their agents. 

Para. 2. In selecting a proper man to' bo an agent what yon have 
to ascertain about him i.s bow be will perform a particular service. 
Hence the advisability of watching b.ow he acts iD'matters similarly to 
those for which you want liim 

Para. 3 We should not trn^t cnr previous knowledge of men, 
for it is often very misleading. 

Para. 4 The beat agents are in general to be found among those 
people who have a stroog sense of respoosibility. People of this kind 
will be likely to grudge no pains. 

Para. 5. You should behave so towards your anbordioate agents 
that they will not be afraid to be frank with yon, and will comment 
freely upon your directions j they may thus become your best conu- 
bcUvrs 

Para 6. You nmst not interfere unnecessarily with the inde- 
pendence of actum of your agents, for fay doing so you wilt get them 
into a liabit of leaving too much to you. 

Para 7. You (•hould be always dispo'^ed to treat those agents 
whom yon employ to reprtsfut you with hearty confidence. 

Para. 8 The surest way of making your agents do their work 
properly is to make it cleir to them that their efforts are appreciated 
with nicety, and this you ehoulJ show them, not only in your distribu- 
tion of pr.risa and reward, bat in your daily dealing with, and treat- 
ment of them. 
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XII— ON THE TREATMENr OF SUITORS 

raia 1 Maxim— eWt, tiyittg exptcsBiog aome trolb 

Mlelntcrpreted— (oiauuilcMtiod sod so wrongly ei plained Con- 
etraa— erphiu, tratieUtc InoUnad to fanoy— liepo^d to beliovo , 
dupoBcd to tbiolt Thla Itlndnoaa— Hut kitiduess to Btiitora or thosa 
who oaroe to yoj for boioo favour Consists la ooartcsy— conn ill 
to your treating then p ilitely aoJ with an external show of kindneu 
and cooBideration Jtflthor than ia — aod not so much in. BxpU* 
OitneSS — straightfor rattlnees , plainoess , opcDDesa. 

Sxplanatlon — Msny peupla misaaderstand the m’auiug ot the 
Latin inaiiiti ^ part htitijicn cti, ijtiod ptUiur al Jane utgtt ^ They ex- 
plain Iieng as laeatiing kmdl/, and so far as they do so they are ngUt , 
but they era apt to iinagioo that we eheald show onr kiodoeaa to 
BQitore by being polite m onr hehavionr to ths-ia rather than in being 
wiiighttoiviard and tmthlal nitL tbem The greatest kindsjeaa we 
can show towards a emtur ib to toll him plainly what amoaot of ancceeB 
Lis BDit IS Ukely to meet sivb 

Fara 3 Vory latE—ranst relacUbt To, oxpeotatlons— 
to iDBpire a eaitor with hope oC saoceeB Than — at the timo Power 
„fal&.Ulag — the aUhtj to {al£t Of of . „ talglmant — or of 
doing something then which wiH lead icr its futfilraent altiidiuly 
Hope rales— Hope who IB a Luilder not restridted or tunttel by 

the tnles that ordinarily apply to <he art of baildicg 

Hole — Hope la htro pcranDifluL Hope la that ftelipg of expectancy 
created in a smtor wheii tws suit U la any way eucowaKed CJ the 
lineg of I ho poet — 

“ Uepo springs eter&t) lo the btnniQ breast, 

Miq never is, but always to be bleat *' 

and tbs saying, 'Those who have nothing else have llupe ' Oaa 
baud— IS Capable ot coostraoling In rBversa— m opposition to 
the eslsbliBhod principles of the art of biilding A . . .point— a 
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hage edifice like a pyramid on no wider or broader foundation than the 
point which forma its apes. The meaning is — Once a person ie inspired 
with hope about the succeest of anything his expectiona grow until, out 
of nothing perhaps bat a few vague words of encouragement, the 
person is induced to entertain hopes of great and almost certain success. 
Just as the upturned pyramid becomes wider and wider the farther it 
proceeds upwards, so once hope is allowed to effect the wind expectation 

assumes larger and larger dimensions. Very origin— a very small 

beginning. Wildnase— e-xtravagaoca. Quito yon— utterly asto- 
nishes and surprises you. Liko Nights — tho story in the Arabian 

Nights referred to is as follows : — A fisherman was sitting catching fish 
with bis net by the sea-shore when he pulled out a Jar, on opening 
which a mighty column of smoko issned which in time look the shape 
of a genie, and was about to devour him. Thereupon the fisherman 
assured tho genie that he would submit to being devoured, but first he 
requested that he might be convinced that such a gigantic form could 
issue from so small a vessel. The gsiiio went back into the Jar and the 
fisherman clapped on the lid which he had leraoved thereby again im- 
prisoning tho genie and saving himself , ‘ A genie giants’ — a 

quotation from the Arabian Ntghts dei-cribing the gitat height of the 
genie that issued out of the jar. Here, of course the matter is meant 
to represent the suitor who, by reason of encouragement received, is 
unduly carried away by hope. May well wonder — this means that 

it will not bo unreasonable if you do wouder. How vessel — how 

so small a vessel could have contained so huge a inouster, i.e. , bow so 
slight an encouragement could have led tho suitor to entertain such 
extravagant hopes. But In your oase— but in the case you will have 
to face, cm , that of dealing with a suitor or a person who approaches 

you for some favour. Tliere monster— yon will not be able to 

persuade the suitor carried away by hope. To again. — to go back 

again into the Jar ; to confine himself again wituin the Jar ; hence, to 
give up bis extravagant hopes based or founded upon no substantial 

_ expectation For... you— in order to prove to you. Feat— 
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perfotmiooe Not Impossible — poMibte — note the doable oegstlva 
which giTOB a pomtive ciesmng 

Explanation. — Yon abonlS bo moet relnttant to encoarege snitots 
ID BQch a manner s) to raite espcwUtioM m tbeia which yoo cannot 
folfit at the tuna or do BcinBtbing then to tniiiro theif aUitnite folfil* 
raent Ileoan»e Ilopa once It (akea li»lil oC ooe, la apt lo lead hnn td 

entertain nuet extravagnt au I wilt notion*, li* e the architect, wb Of 
not being reetiicleil by the f rdiaary laws oC boilding can cooitract » 
pyramid baeing its pointed cul aa Its toon latiou Fron a very little 
encouragament one is often ltd C a ccitcrtaiD tha in «t extraeagent and 
anreasoosbte bupes o£ advsnueaient Joel as tha liaheiinan to the 
jlrotiJn was astoandul to sea how 60 great a luoustir as lha 

genie could coma out of a aiiiaU jar, you may icry 'aell be abaolataly' 
aarpriatd to bad what w U hopca hsra betu raised )u a emlor by alight 
words of eticooirag awat spoken hy yoa , bat in the case tbit you will 
have to doal with joii will not bt abis t > preii le the oil ter to give 
up bia unrcasuoib'e u tioui as the Sihertntu was able to pcraiiacle 
the genie ta go back again loto tbe emtll jar 

Para 3 la addition to — over ond above Natural hope 
— tbe nniiasonaUe and extrevagani noliuris ihit are id tbe asaal cuoree 
of Ihtoga crested by hnpe, Somatlmsa — in eom*' cares , iti tha casl 
of aooie people Artiaoe— canning pcaciica. FrotondlDg — the n»a 
of this werd Conveys the notuD that yon boosing that your words Jo 
not really mean what lbu>^ ptopls loakv believe that they tncaD, yet 
tley act and Ithaiea* if j( nr w rila were icteodKl to haie tbe meaDing 
tl ej put npon them. To tako your mean- to nmlorstanl yoot 
words as offering to thero greater encojr 8 g<-nient aul hops then they 
can a»natbly and tLasinably be taken to boll oat 

Explanatlori — Over and above the extravagant and will eipecta- 
tinns that hops in the ordinary coorae of affairs creates, Botna people 
have the conniognesa to pretend that the words of eaconrageaient yOO 
said to tbect held out a far greater promtea of favoora to ho beatowed 
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upon them than the wovcis used hy yon conld be sensibly and reasonably 
taken to imply. , , „ „ nf 

Para. 4. There Js suttora-aaitors as a class hav . 7 

nut hearing anything that is diaconragiug to their auU. B 
-b. ..plied .... AS POSSMS-.. to .. i. »» ^ °- 

Bspr.ssed-....i..1. slmpls Opms-pK.... .t™.“ 

n„,uIs,.fc.W. UnS«W. “y"' «>'».- 

pr^ios. Es . 

idea-.t... th. ......ins p.,.i..U. 

department-i of basiiieas. vViio... Really 

ex< c; meaning because be has not heard them n=ei comprehend 

do not uudorstand-as a matier of tac: eanno P- 
the meaning of. Borms of writlng-the ..e of P 
phribesina particular een-so ; particnlar 

thonghU and meaning in n^e of polite 

they come to knosv. Courtooua p kin.l of ou- 

words ^ Ik that you bavm intentionally 

:::Sdecepticn u;; 

them to tniertam a ^^rong course of things. 

Consider— bear in imnd. words 

Put oonstruotion-interpret mos ’ ’ willond-istand 

as meaning a g.eat dial more than they rialb^dm^ 

your words os lioWing out as muJi lop e 

possibly be taken to imply ^ ."is is reasonable amh 

wlielher the significance they ^ tljcsa \>orils to lend 

deiisitle or not, all tint they w< ‘ ljcp,a. 

as much support as they can p.i-si - nuan=ug is not quite 

.mhlguous -P^-^^=’%7;;:rm:r;;^-lerstood in more ScUsCS 
clear and nnaerta»abIo . ^^or uaeamng only- 

rban one; words ^expression. Made to Oppress. 

T-arm of courtesy- pohte phrase o P 
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— foieed to jitld* In thelf favour~to sapt^^rt th«f U^pcasoJ 
especUtirDi 

Eiplsaatlon •— Smtore as a clan are apt to i^ote wl atev^r la sa>il 
to tbtsa la d'jpangsEJWot o£ th‘*ir s ut , aad lUi* Ij in^so amtot# ahool 1 
ba anatcered as far as ttcan Iw doue m writtnf* Ths UtigniRO osel lo 

lafJrtog to BJitora thoall b« clear and najfiiaULabl'’, at, J Oo pbratta 

ot tccdiaicil espreastons alioo'd ba a«al 'stiith s''& libtly lit bo iiiia* 
ttsderttr^>J bj {jers^ni o bo bacOtiat leard tbtia OvOC bt£ore A* • 
milttr of tact tbcfa are roan/ paraoQi wfio tea do not noJerttaud 
latft'ia of expttB, iin i*\i tb KiST iii%t betwi^e finoUar lo yoa VTUt^a 
thej erna to Snd oat tlist pci te font a of fi.creasioo owd by roa are 
not iesll 7 InlenJ'l to bold oat to thein any oncoaraganient th«y besia 
ti> tbinb tbiit yoa liava drlil>etat>-ly an! inlanttonally ctaatod I>li& 
Lopts ID ib'iD Aal yoa mast rrmeiul<(.r that g QCtalty people 111 
in the atnil coarse of aftaira aCUcti the MidtaC inter pretatnn to every 
amb {,aoas worl ad every polite expreta,OD that voa a»e, aUlicst.li 
ri.afconabIy aoJi isorJ or *spre»‘‘ioti cannot bs tbas nodiratotHb 

Para 5 To sea— ii haves ptrama) intcrtievv istlb AppU 
fiaiila— SI (o e In thU oasa— when circamaUnci* for yoa to »ve 
Eppl oDis personillj Must bear Itt mind — mart temeniKr 
ISela'^ions of hope — tbe vrild expectations that hope etestvs. dllia 
IntarpretatlOQ of languaga,— the poasibibiy ot th' ws,rls and 
■express ons nsed ly yi □ be ng ntisanderatood Cantaad against— to 
face ,,to bsltla a^a Tii,t Itnparfactloii. . memoilaa^in the fact 
of otliere f 01 getting >cliat yoo say, s teanlt that foUoias nitnraUy frou 
the fact that bumsn memory la verv i apcrfeci Ba „ niatlar — 
bring the matter to as end Lat U lead to— let the pergonal interv levv 
be followfsl ap by Booordlag— patticg down in wnling Wished 

to exptasB— deeiied to state. 

— Tb B la to gaird agarost the poswbilitv of forgetting 
Avoid- manner —do not 1 tyoor c/niaet and ge'ietal ininner 
of beliavionr lonards sottora be each as to ladoce them to eatertiia 
the leisi hops that joa are pr,naisiog them to cooa der tbtir rait 
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favourably. As for it — because if yunr manner is at all promising; 

Buitora will be very ready lo take your manner to bo a etateracnt uf 
what they will consider to be your inclination ; i. e., your suitors will 
take yonr promising manner to be so many promising words, and 
will build up their hopes upon it. Do not resort to- do mt fall 
back upon ; do not go in for using. Evastive anawers-answers 
given merely to put one off. For the purpose of -with the obiect. 

Bringing oloae — terminating the interview with the Buitors. 

ShrlnlE from-t)d relaei.aut to Distinct-positive. Dsnial™ 

answer in the negative. Ought to give it yon-should give the 

negative answer to him when he is face to face svith you, i. e. m year 
presence. And you Would, &C -and became you « odd he ccn- 
etrained to, &c. Wltn933-behold with your own eyes Pain- 
espression of a feeling of disappointment. It canse-yoiu distinct 
denial may cause to the suitors. a?hat balance of juatloe-that 

attitude of perfect fairness towards others in your dealings - 

Corrnption— veuiality ; bribery. Could braadt cou i no 

alter or change even to the slightest extent. Altogether distur 0 
completely put out ; up=et. Sensibility-delicacy of feeling for the 

feelings of others. . 

Esplanation.— Gircamatancei will olteo teqaire yoa 

pa, ...ally , pad la s«=l. ca... J.a ■»..> ! 

L, ..t aaly tU. wil.l oapaalalioa. .>»t h.pa 

■ otyaar l.agaa.e beiug mUaaderstaod, bat •!.» « <■ 

a aa,a,.l ,„.U .1 .-a »».,y “'"X " 1,.^ 

datoati,. mptnary. J«. • 

interview, but let it be fclloweo up y _ ,„itiu''. la yoar 

™ay have a chance of putting every- 

haviour and general manner t ^ . j expectations in them, 

tuiag that „y b. ..ipalatad •" ™“ “latlad baba.i..- !«.. 

for they will very_ rea ly 
words to support their hepee. 
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aoswtH mertlj willi tbtt object ot tenniDUling ilia mUiv^w, wt 
ehouM /on btsitote to give a positive dmitl lo “ «qn(^t aiiaply becanse 
tba aoitw is in yoar prcsenOa aol yoa( Jeoul Wunl I riasO It m pa n 
loa abooU Dot »lbw ibat petfecUy jaat regsrJ for llte tlmn# d( olli rs 
whioli DO am not of hrtb ryojaltl cliini,»)u tbe very laost, to It* die 
tmWd by ywnr dalioite legsri for liter EeeUoge 

Para 6 DateTTiiiflQ — make np ore’4 mind , d cide Itafaoal 
■of a suit — dcmal uf tt anitur s rtqarsl 3hOtlld tatHoOS — elioold 

lie occoiopiDicd by a etatemrot of tl>e reasons for tUe rtfasal t ^nld 
state (ti» ressoo* on »ft cli lbs refasal rj based la .difliotilty — 

10 1 mtiUer very difficnlt la d^ci to DopeDd .on — rest to s pretl 

degteo (to, What_ forward— Ijow macL of the actual rea»'iii for 

juof TtfBBsl yon ara ab a to eUte.to vsbat eslent you are abta to make 
public tbe actaal reason that Lae ted yuQ to refuse tUe aoit May bo 
well— may be desirable Abide , m, by U'-fullow it Answering 
appUnaUana— tepljing lo aniioift Eadeavont— try. SOTO-OWbat 
explanation- an exphnatioo tbat will go lulo a atateioeut if 
data la Showing respoot— etiowing senue kind of particnlir 
■ccost Isratico You ara addressing — to wbom yua are wntn g 
Sound — satsfactiry Whathor way — wbetber yon could cot 

ebow yoar tespeci or particnlar cuis deratioD fur him id some othir 
manner, t e , by some other nteana. 

Explanation —To decide lu wbst esses you sboold state year 
TCaaons for refnaiog « enil st the Uma of refuiing it is a mslUr of 
no small d fficnlty It will depend to « great extent on the coneidera 
tion whet portion of the sctnsl teason fw yoat tefnexl yau can 
conmiaoicaLe This hsi already been mentioned as a general principle 
in the Transaction of Bosinsaa and msy wilb pro&t be eduHed m 
replying to snitotB Yoa will catnrally try to gueavery detailed 
explanation when the person yoa are addressing ig one tn wlirni yon 
desire to showyonr respect ,bnt If yonrexpUnation is not a satisfactory 
one, or if dues not stain yoor reasons completely, it wool d be better 
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for yon not to state them at allj but to find oat aeine other way in 
which to show yoar respect to the person concerned. 

Para. 7. EspaoIalJy— particalirly. Mora project of effron- 
tery — a mere sohtnie sugfiested by boldness. Prudent— wise. 

Without refusal — withont stating at all the reasons why yoa 

refuse. Addressed to— sent to. Will be apt to— will be inclimd 
to ; will moat probably. To omit — to leave oat ; not to state. Special 
reasons — the most cogent reasous ; the reasons that have most force or 
weight with yna Would , self-love— woald wound his feeling of 
self-love, or be a blow to his feeling of hiinseff. Lay...aoeusatlon— 
njakeyoarself liable to be charged with &e. j espoaa yoarstlf ro having a 
charge broaght against yoa. tTiifalrnass — partiality : want of jnstice. 

Who oamo objection — to whom the general objvciion ^oa have 

Elated applied with eqaal force. You are not required — you are 
not absolutely called upon, Speoial reasons— partieolar reasona 
for yunr decisions ; reasons not of a general description that have really 
iiiflaeuced yoar decision* Simply to refuse— to refuse without 
giving any of the reasons that lead j on to do so. Couoh — state; 
express. Impregnable generalities— general statements or declara- 
tions that cannot he assailed or attacked, disputed or questioned, 
ilotsphor from a military position, as «. y., a fort. 

Explanation — In many cases, and particularly when the suit 
is a mere scheme suggested by boldness, it will perhaps be prudent 
to make a flat refusal without proceeding to give any reasons for it 
In giving tha applicant reasons for your refusal you will be apt to 
omit to meatiou the most cogent reason through fear of wounding 
his self-love ; and so you expose yourself to tho liability of being 
accused of partiality when tho suitor vvhoiu you refuse finds, perhaps, 
that you have sslected some other person, to whom your general 
objection applied with equal force as to himself. Therefore, in those 
cases in which you are either not called npou to give special reasons 
for your refusal, or you do not care to give them, it may often ha 
the wisest course to express merely your refusal without going into 
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anj rcaaoM for it or i£ joa lio Mate aoy reasons, to stata each Renera) 
oaes only aa wilt be aDaeaaLleble 

Para 8 Any raaaons at all — reaeons o! aoy tinJ wbatsaevLr 
Lay soiao faandatloa — ifliirJ the re|scteJ eaitora spms groaod or 
oppottODity for making Future requost— a rcqoeet at roiw falare 
liras , a repetition o£ Ills reqaest at eotwe future time Thia mUcatne 
about in this way A rejected sot tor who has some sapeificisl teaaon 
given Into for the rejection of fai3 Bait, will cmleav'oar to reiaove the 
objcctinusblt fealniM conoEclfeil with httBj and *hta he has done eo he 
will repeat his leqacst again. Of conrec, this itmarb dose not apply to 
uhjecl’oDB which are real and go to the toot of tha inatLcc tChersfore, 
tbs author eaggeets that merely euperficial reasons shooIJ not unless it 
be absolutely necessary to do m be givea all all 

Explanation — Yan mast always bear in nnnd that by etating 
any reasons whatsoever for yonr refasaf, you afford the rejected Bailor 
an opportumly for repeatiiig his reqncet at some future date 

Para 0 Constantly— very often To snltorB— to attend 
to these who approach them f r some favoar Glrlng . dlagust— 
feelmg much dirgnsted at IntraBlon — ths distorbauce caased by the 
VIS ta o£ BJitotB. Importunity — pttaaiog tnanotr in which they mate 
Ibeir requests. Egotism — BelfishoeeJ , conceatration jn oneself , the 
thinkiBgrf onereU and one B own latereat ooly 2l9et With -et me 
across. Antldota— letoedy to prevent this Tha suit . thent" 
the cooaidtratioa of the Biiit which they Imh upon portly m a bitstneae 
light, 1 s , as a portion of thoir everyday wort From Its hopaless- 
ness because there is not the least chaace of its tnetting with w 
favontaUe answer They tnteroat— they do not feel tbeinaelvea to 
be at ell interested lo Seams — » a , the aait seems. A thing,,, „ 
interest— a matter that occapics att bia thoaghte A man In dis 
tress— a man m some kind of trouble tTura a Bonable— peevish 
A 8lok parson— a person who is aaffenog from some malady or 

complaint As , by— to la eqaal degree abaorhei m dsorder 

— trouble 
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Hxplsnatlon. — Those who have to deal with snitora very fre- 
quently are in danger of feeling loo great a disgnst at the intrasion, 
importunity, and' egotism which they meet with in them. As a remedy 
against this feeling, they should remember that the suit which they 
regard purely in the light of a baaiutss transaction, and which, perhaps 
because they see how hopeless it is, they find themselves unable to 
take any interest in, seeiiifj to the suitor himself to be something that 
engages the whole of hia attention. And further, one must espect a 
mao who ia in trouble to he as pcevisli as a person who is iil and 
equally absorbed in his own misfortane. 

sTjaiarAKY. 

Para. 1. Kipdneas to buitors consists rather in esplicitness and 
truth than in mere courtesy towards them. 

Para. 2. Do not encoarago expectations in a suitor which you 
hive not then the power to fulfil, or to put in a course of fnlfiiment. 

Para. 3. You must guard yourself against the artfulness on the 
part of suitors of pretending to taka ycur wcrds for more than they 
ate welt known to mean. 

Para. 4. One must be prepared lo find a deafness peculiar to 
suitors, aud therefore they should be answered as ranch as possible 
in writing. All ambignons words and phrases not likely to be well 
known to your correspondent should he avoided. 

Para, 3. You have often have to interview suitors personally. 
You must guard the imperfections of men's, memories, therefore yon 
should not let the interview terminate the matter, but let it lead to 
something in writing. You should not resort to evasive answers, nor 
shrink from giving a distinct denial. You must not be led away by 
sensibility. 

Para. 6. Whether your denial should be supported by reasons 
will depend, in every case on the portion of truth you are able to 
bring forward. 

Para. 7, When the suit is a mere projection of effrontery it will 
be best lo refuse without entering at all upon the grounds of your 
refusal, 

H. E.— 19 
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Paia 8. In givinc any rmona at all for (timing yoo Uy eome 
foniidition for a fature wijn-at 

Para 9 Whan elionld ho propated to find aiiitota inhastre, loi 
pottaoate and tgi tietic— we lamt not get d agQ^ted «t llii*, tat took 
upon It a» sonoKtlimg that le only naturaSly to he expected from one ta 
dKtrt**!, Vibose troalle to tii ii la of all engineaing interesl 


XIII —INTERVIEWS 

Para. I Thai „ Interv Iowa —that caooo ha eatiafactorify 
tranaacted without the partiea conosood coming together face to face 
— t inteting en,b other Great laboar— an iniiuense amount of 
T«y La:d work Whom . command— to whom yoa oaaoot dic- 
tate Eff 0 Ot-*bnng aboat,a coiapiiah EasllybeaOOcmpllaliad—" 
>ery eaeily hedoae In Intorrlow— by t ha partiea coocemed once 
coining together todiacaaa the matter and talk rt over Tha la> 
atrmaont— writing may he tba moat reliahla m“dmm for tranaacticg 
aifaire, hat oonveieation enahhs yao ta effect what yoo deetra With 
greater readioeai and d°apatcb la talUog— to the coorae of ccmmea* 
non Sooner or later— before long Show— ii8<.iD«9 What..... 
minds — the idea or ootion that bad taken atrongest hold on their imnda 
Peoaltar — epuial Verbal oommanloatlotu—oral dlscoaree 
XiootLB and tonea, and gostaree — the accompatumanta of epokcn 
liDga»n 0 Tone— the manner of Toioe in which a tbiDgiaatid. 
Gostiirea— movetnecta of parti of the body sccompanyiDg epeech^ 

Form — conditate Slgniaoant— meamog Which own— 

which throw a deal of light on Ihi* exact meaning of the words need 
and the nense or epmt in which they ate osed Th°ie constitute as 
It were a Bscood hnguage which sapplemants tba epoteu words May 
he made-4£ made use of properly, Hazardoua— dangerous. 
The . basiaBBa— the lighter psct of the work of buainesa , that 
(Uttion of tba tiansaotiou of busines* which coDstitutea its recreatJos 
As-as fotmmg Great discretion— rery great disormauation and 
Jidgment. 
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Explanation. — ^There is a great daal m connection with the transac- 
tion of business that cannot be effected without resotting to interviews. 
It would often retjuira very great exertion, not only on your part, but 
also on that of others to whom you cannot dictate, to effect by means 
of writing what can ba accomplished of the parties coming together 
and taking the matter over. Writing may ba a more reliable and a 
safer medium in which to transact affairs, bit the same result can ba 
obtained much readily by meeting the other party and diacussing the 
matter out with him. In the coarse of conversation most men before 
long disclose the notion that has firmest possession of their mind, and 
this gives a interest to conversations. Besides, conversation is accom- 
pained by looks, tones, and gestures, and these often go a long wmy 
to explain the meaning and the spirit of the discourse. Interviews may 
be made to serve a very useful purpose, but they are somewhat danger- 
ous things. Although such is the case, there are many people who 
regard interving as being the lightest part of business, and not as 
something requiring the exercise of the greatest discrimination and 
judgment. 

Para. 2. Of most valua— serve the greatest purpose. Bring 
together — bring together at one place ; causa to ashemble to gelher. 

Conflicting— different. Has opportunity— thereby gets a 

chance. Asoertainlng— finding out. Amount and variety— degree 

and kind, or manner. Opposition— resistance. So Imoderation 

—and so extreme positions are given up and moderate ones adopted. 

Metaphor from the wearing away of a stone. To .this — to bring 

such a result about. 

Explanation. — Interviews serve the greatest purpose when they 
ate the means of bringing together in one place persona whose interest 
and opinions clash with one another, for each interest and opinion (has 
obtains an opportunity of ascertaining the amount and kind of uppooi- 
tion it is likely to meet with, and this realization reduces the extreme 
position taken m> by people into laotleratiou. Such a result if desired 
from correspondence could onlj' be atciini I after a great deal of writing 
had passed between the persons concerned. 
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Fara 3 Aia to— ^boaM t>e taken adTiEtags o! , ooe shi alJ 

fill back upon mUrmwB From . mWtet—frcni committing him- 
self in refewd to tny eabjict by paltmg down Ui» views in writing See 
— aniiapile Piopcaitloa -Matemeat «f yoar opinion You „ re- 
joinder yua uave a ^tiy good snd sound answer to give to liis 

reply to yoar first prcpreiticn CominitB„ entrect-c makes a Coat 
decUretmn of h a vieae on the sabject id writing TWb fclnd— wUcrs 
an 1 euf \ ew in ie"oiUd to m order that a sabject might la ihoroaghfy 
diacnf td Ittwe a p-ily comitiita hmself by recording big virwi in 
wruiD^ SlGiilac daDger~a correspondiOK diuger Talking 
obsUmoy— d scassiBg the sol jeot until Le beccmui perfectly nbitinate 
and tbongh tie u ay be convinced, ha will nut, bicauec d£ his etalbarn 
ns-ss, V eld the poiol nnder diecaosioo Hefors . . flay — liefora in 
has hear i yoq oat, i e , fa«d>rd year reasons and argamenta 


Explanation — k<a sboald endeavoor to arrange an interview 
when }”n<fes,re to prevent t&e oppoe te party from com mull cg hiiuserf 
in writing im a sabject which rfrtjmrea a great deal ^tif argntaent and 
diecoesirin before (he hnal detetiii naticn is made dn, patticnlarly whtti 
yon can snitupatB bis answer to jonr first prop / Urea, and know that 
jto Lave a v^rv conviocin.v jdy to make to it which >oa would Itke 
h 111 to bear befita he pledges hia view by writing on tlio ruatter In 
caff* of line kind however, rh'-tp is always the cor re (pond mg danger of 
a man talking and argmeg c« the anbjcct till he aesnmea an aUituds of 
alatbciuue^a befere be has heard yon out. 


Para 4 Very aervloeabla— very n‘«fal In those matleta 
—in cctinectmn with tocae (object At onoe—immediately To .. 
dauififoti— (o aitive at aoiue definite concloaioo Did cot know— - 
wereu t aware cf. Beal Inclination— the actual atUtuda towards 
(^^thefuejeet or f|u»stieii. Take care— ratke u a point OoOfisioaallr 
—cow and then The thing In question— the matter under coo- 
eiQtraUoK Hnch Influonced by— much affected I y Individual 
paoultaritlea-peTKiool ptopeneittes and leanings You tnen— and 
It IS oueaswy fat you to know the real nature of tbs men before yon 
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can deal with them satisfactorily. Thia affairs — yon need to 

know the men you deal with in order to be able to transact most or the 
affairs of human life. . 

SKplanation — Interviews are very service.tble in those matters on 

which you would be able at once to arrive at a dicisiou, if only you 

know the aotual attitude towards the matter of the other party; and, 
in general, yon shonld make it a point every now and then to meet per- 
sonally those with whom yon are dealing, if the matter ander considera- 
tion ia likely to be affected to any considerable degree by their personal 
propensities and leanings, to ascertain which yon need to know the 
natnre of the, men— of all hnman affairs it may be slid generally teat 
von must know the men you are dealing with before yon can traas.iCi 
them properly. 

Para. 3. Want communioation— rcqniie ora! discussion ; 

need to disonss a subject verbally. In order to-so that yon may be 
able to. Bnoourage the timid— bring out the views of those who 
through shyness are not willing to state them. Settle the nn 
decided— get those people to make up their minds on a snbject which 
they seem to be unable to do. Bring on... ...proceedings at ' 
at seme dehnite conclusions concerning the matter under discussion, 

may not be decisive espresaion of opinion on ihe subject, but certain 

definite points in connection therewith will be arrived at whic 
form' the starting point for farther discussion on tho matter. 

Explanation.— Yerbal discussion on a subject will often be indis- 
pensable when you have to encourage those who are shy to spea^ out 
their views, to get those who are undecided to make up their mmds on 
the matter, and, in general, arrive at some definite conrlusions concern- 
ing the matter under discussion which may be made the starting po.u 
for further .argument. 

Para. 6. Instances- eas3s. Are for-r.re desirable. On. 

their oivn account — because of what can be effeet.il ov ^ae • 

Can believe— can scarcely be induced to bilii-ve. 

reasons. Have to-have received due consideration. Ha 
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fact — bsTe bctn cooTinced by wliat yoa wy to tbtta that yoa Lst# 
given ibttr atgjmrtlB daa cooeiderstiDo Anawet— refute. Certainly 
— most aesattdiy , vsithoat fad In . . you— lo brmgios yw round 
to tiieif way o£ thintinK Orally—Ttrlially at an tntcrvterf It - 
Impcrtanoe— and it naav Ite vfry nsKssary that yoo do BomoTO— 
dispel This delusion — the nrong notion , this iiii»»ooeptiou. By 

an interTtew— by £fsol;BS tlifiD *a inismeiv anl so givjog tbena 
the opportnoity they ilfwre 

Explanation — Iha casea meationed above have been those to 
winch inUtviewB are desirable bccao^e of what caa bo cfTccted by tlieir 
means, hat they are neccsiary, s-iaply bfcaU'S people will not beaattaSed 
witboat them Thrre ate persona who cannot easily be coa'incoil that 
the r argomenlsbave lecn dale atteraled to, until it la proved to tbwn by 
your ottu eiattjieuta at an mterviev* They are under the impresston 
Hat they cuuW eetily ai.swtT all your objectiona, and that they wouKl, 
cwU'tdy aaec^ed m Ucn^ing you roaod to Uint way of tLiaking If only 
they hid an oppcrtnaity of d Htissiag the nuUrr orally vfiib you In 
a taw cf this itrt, It II vf»y DfccBBary lo retoOTe the roiscocceplioa by 
granting an inUreien 

Fata 7 Ata to bs avoided — ongbt not to b« readily granted. 
Heaaona mind— reasons which have induced joa to niiVe up your 
tiunJ Cannot give — cannot comoinnicate Aocodo to— ‘grant. 
Interview — mesUng the cppoule pattv peraooalty to diacuss tbs 
milttr Tempted — indaced , p'rinadad- Tbs atfongoat onss — 

the tootl cogent (ince , those on wbicb you baia your decmon Will . 
answer — will be capable of being justly refused ShuBllng — jog* 
gliog m werde Obliged — coDStiaintd. Itese it to an appearance 
— fall back nj on reermog cr appearing to Is WiUnlneas— 
ob ilriiacy 

Explanation, — InttiTiews, co tns other hand, thcuU not readily 
be teiortedto when you have reasons which have indoved you to 
arrive at a parlirnlar concltmon, but which yea cannot mats Inowp to 
the other parly If under each (rreumstaccea you do grant the opposite 
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p.rty an inteiview, it is a miter aimc.l of cnainty that you ^Tm b. 

indued or persuaded to state to the other party some or youi ream.. 

and these not being the most cogent ones, 11, m most case., m u 

of an easy refutation, and then, after much jugghug with wou.s. 

you will L constrained to take up an atlitnda which will no. s^em 

reasonable but one based on obstinacy 

para. 8. .Werse to-nnwilling to Verbally-by means of oral 
discussion. Sanguine persons- persons w ho are certain o tne.r own 
success. Peal-are satisfied Sufficient it-cau oppose h.m with 

:Sicnt force roadiness-i. e - nU.s you ^el that ^ 

eleotly strong aignmenta ready at jour comnun . , i, ’-ffp. 

- :!^dissltoa„„ot ha made to understand why people should muer 

from their opinions. It manifest- unless 

to or oppooitioo a,. “•>« P''*''® ‘ ? ‘ ^ bo- 

possasaed— coiup'ately eusaged or cooopie ® ° them-aod 

torotiorLaao board »bot b.ro .0 aW- 

•'“P ""f; ” '!Tsam-L! .b“> '» ““P""; " 

nndaa.ivs.g 

m-ha. hv— the nroper lime for cnr.ecuuo 

correcting them. ^ you:.....for-mention you.as having 

is allosved to pass. Quot y . Pledged — 

supported. Polly-their foolish notions an 

committed. Anything but-far different from. ^ 

Explanation.- You should very 

ness orally with people who are of ) have sufficient force ana 

sanguine nature, unless you ^ ,j„acr=tVnd .v by any one 

readiness for it. Thera are poop e . nniess the reasons 

should differ from them, or 0PP°‘® ' They are so 

diffsreuca or opposition is made per ee y 

completely occupied ^ J Perhaps out of eensidcration 

go on talking as if you agreed with me • 

for their feelings you are disinclined to c le j 

at once. The result is that the time ret curr.cim.. 
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for all tin )9 after wdrJi) tliey raooUeia joat aa aalhotmng &a*.l 

Bapportmg Ibeur fojlibb idea* or Uiaeut of tbeiourTiewia lUat yoa 
go aaay cant Q ttel to a cjorao of coniact wbich is far different from 
that which yoo approre. 

Fsra 9 Ii3B9 attar— l**s \tana\jto To appaar — to ba pro 
Bent In ooftnaoUon with— to.i;tthLt with W&o you— whow 

iDtetest m the laatttr 13 preemly tho same as yoor own. Supposed 
— freenned Speak jour eeiltlmonts-exptesi tie aome views 
aa jOQtialf Oocamuitloatlou — corieapcituUnca , latetcoarne Judg— 
Eiont— miflJcctoal fscolty Cannot upon — caoDOt drpfu I npoa 

CompromlaBd— ma S" to yield soma point sgaiost yoac principles or 
convictioo ludlsoratlon — want of proper disjernment or Jndgtnent 

Aaaoolates — people who areoo the eama uda with you. Disown—' 
Bay that he rr> ly dace not belong to ynor aide Side — party Beforo 
party — la the proseoce of tUoee wbo fotiu the opposite party 
Odlnm — hatred, tl feeling Yoa are yourself — every one will 

regard yen e* bevng the oaty nne w ho is opposed In them ludla- 
oreotaltj—yoar asuuciale whi is waotiog in pradcuce aod jadgraeati 
Beoall — contradict , take hack Feroelra thoJr oonsequanoss— 
only teal ae whet will bo the reealt off Lis having said those words 
In that oornpany— iQ the presence of tt a opposite party 

Bxplanatlon — The most ondesirable interviews era tboae in which 
yea have to be prcEont togell er with ooa are two other parties who are 
inteteeteJ la the matter in the eatne way as yonrrelf , and laast, there* 
fore, be prtsamsd to state your views, bat with whom yoa Lava 
haioly tvet, if at all held say hmJ of comma nicaticn before , . t who 
are persona upon whose jo igment yon find yon can place no conS lencc. 
In a esse of this tort yoa ara conatanlly jq Unger of hating to yield 
yoQt priDC pies or year dnovicti ns becaase of tbs waot of disceromeDt 
and jadgmeat of some one of year all ts \oa tniirally do not like to 
disown one of ynor own associates in the presence of Iho opposite party , 
h»i,*aae if yoa do so every one w II regard yoa as be ng the only one 
who OPPOSES their viewa, Ttoo mty teqa te certain, perhaps, that yoor 
mdiBCreet EBSociate wool 1 be as eager a, yoaraolt W lake the words he 
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had eaid if only he knew the consequences that would follow irom his 
havios said them, but it is not the proper place to explain tha=6 things 
to him° where the opposite party are also present. 

Para 10 Profit least by— derive the least advantage froiu. 
Most inolinod-most disposed To... . tbem-to Inyo recourse to 
them. Irresolute persons— persona wanting in teenmnaion. 
"Who ....themselves — who d^sro to avoid committing t emat. ves 

To anything-to any definite cenrse of cooduct. Safest 

the coarse least likely to require them to pledge themte ves, c 
...Progress— it looks as if they were making headway. S 
way-see what they ehunld do ; decide upon some particular coursy 

of conduct Entangled words-entrapped by their mvn^stam 

meats. Earnest— sincerely felt. Condaot 

-mode; way. Intend-want ; wish ; desire. To ° 

mand-to have at their disposal. Mlssrly-meau. WalgWn. of 
conaaquenoe —consideration and comparison of possi 

I”''-" “ ' " “ ‘‘“j 
They ito inoBtly pursona o£ a Goble tarn oE luio . w e iolarvia'V 
oommitling tUemselma lo aoylbmB. '» ‘ oa i£ 

ae being the safest course that strikes ein. > 

they weremaking some real advance, ,„,,pped by 

feel their way. Such persons, howeve , „„n,!fion of their 

their own words, or they meet with "u which they intend 

antagouiate. To conduct an interview ui courage and 

boo. 0. 

wliiob tb«y oo» mn bovo 
mean comparison of consequences ond hence lu 

any profit to any patty. inactive. Very 

Para. 11. Indolsnt-lazy ; people dispopc^ •> 

apt— exceedingly liable. Easort to— fall ^gjg|j^Hy__cuatimion=ly. 

the troublo— enables them to a’voii ^o— reiiuired 

L „ nallod Upon to ‘ 

Withpraolsion-with exactness, oauu 
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to do Iltbey flubiaot— if they haTB to write on the eabject 
They may— u is tine ILat Ibay can. By latervlsw — 

by resort Dg to au lattrriew If tliey antagOXilat— if they 
Late (oeMume tbs charaUtt of an opponent JodgO— one who i» 
called upon to procoance a dtcie on Any tjut that of — any position 
estept that of To Indulge la— to Uka part m Brepared 
themselTeo— #,ot tLemskhes ready 

Explanatloii — Lazy and inactiTo people are \try liable to base 
Tecoariia 1 1 loletT ewa because it lases them the troable Of hiTing to 
think steadily and of giving expreasoti to tbeir \iewa with eccatacy, 
whicU they are rtqa ted to do if they resort to wnUog It ll ao 
doubt tree that a great deal may hr learoiJ in a short time, and at 
the cost of a very little troobia by resorting to an interview , bat if 
they have to take ap the poi! t on of an antagonist of judge, or of 
any other p rsen bat that of a mef” learner then it is very aosafe to 
have recuuise to an tatervio v w thoat having undergone a coorSS of 
preparation for it 

Fara 13 To successfully -^in order to be able to bring 

an interview to 1 saccesafo] I'sas. Req.ulres not only— there are 
needed not only Informnlfon — knowledge. Fotoe— strength 
Intolleotual rcadlnees^ — the faculty of qn ck LUinking, averaatihty 
of mmd that can quickly comprehend whatever la presented to it 
But two ways— only two ways But two „ tsrmlnate— a 
matter can only have one of t vo possible eodioga — they being total 
failure or complete loccese. Arc Ignorant of— know nothing about. 
Tho number of admit of — the oomber of d tferenl waya m 
which even few a circumstances can be combined (The student is 
re erred to the chapter on Fermutaticin and Combination in Algebra) 
tbs rmiDber of ditferent combinations which even a few diUcrent 

ciicuaiBlancM are capable of. Proposal— saggtsti on Ard for 
— aienoteipectiBgat ail Cannot deal wim -do not know how 
to au under the circarastaDces , cannot argao ou or diEousa. Appro 
hand— wmptehend , understand. With qulolin ess— quickly of 
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rapidly enough. Its xaaia drift — what its ganeral scope and aim is. 
Consequenoea— and what resnlts are likely to follow from it. 

SlsplsDation. — lu order that one may be able to coadact aa in- 
terview sttcoesafnlly, one reqairea not only knowledge of a wide-tingo 
of facts and strengih of character, hot also a certain degree of in- 
tellectual versatility. People are too apt to foncy thht a thing can 
have one of two possible terminations — success or failure — they know 
nothing of the large nnmfaer of different combinations which can 
spring from even a very few circumstances. And perhaps a suggestion 
is made which they do not at all expect, and with which they cannot 
deal, because they are net able to coiiipribend rjuickly enough its 
general purpose and objfet nor anticipate the conEequences iikeJy to 
follow from adopting it. 

Para. 13. Thare are oaaas— there ate instances. Moeting— 

coming together for the purpose of an interview. Ara equality 

— are not similarly situated ; ate not similarly advantageously situated ; 
ate not on the same footing. Hespeoting tlio Interview — ro far 
as their relations during the interview ate concerned. Great deal 
to maintain — much to snpport and fight for. Lose — give in ; con- 
cede. Suoh an instanoe— each a case. Oooure — happens. Hinia- 
ter — a statesman svbo exercises power in the st.ite ; a high state oiHeuil. 
Deputation — a body of men sent to some state official to represeat 

some matter to him, Hs — tbo minister. ITIie publics — the pnllio 

good } the well-being of tbo public. Maintain— to keep in view, so 
that it may not in any way suffer. Public — the people of tbs cojii- 
try. Intentions of the Government— what the government 
intends to do ; what steps the governiuent intends to taka ; how 
the govutniuent intends to act. To liaep oonoealed— to keep 
secret. To show — to make the depnt.itioD understand. Daid be- 
fore him — snbmitted to him for his consideration. All the while— 
ai! the time. To conoaal his own bias— to prevent the d(p.jUt!oa 
from getting any clue of what his own leanings or views are in tun 
ju.;tkT. Keop hlii)gelf,..pledge— abstain absolnttly from in any 
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way ooinmitting bimatlE w laskiDg any promiso or aesoitnca o£ a 
partt'-olw coarse o£ dealmg Tha dfiputatton— Ibo body o£ roeu 
sent to repiveBiit the intereata of atiaa Ufgcr body or commaoity. 
Utter— aay Iilach * of It — it doing loach hartn. Xilable — apt 
To , hlta — to hare a meioiug detriBi‘*ntal to hia interest pot on it. 
To the uttermost — as far as doiug bo la poa^itble PrlVfttO HfO — 
me ordinary Itfe if the people To act upon tha dofenslvo— to 
act BO as op’y to lefeii himself against attack Iilay b 9 OOOalderSd 
— m y be regarded as being Battlo — a military engagement bet* 
T»tca hoatile patties tn which tuili aides alternate betvkocn tha ag- 
gressive and defcnsira altitadea SiogB— a military operatioQ dating 
tbn eoatiaasoci, of which one Bide aasniuea against the other eicloaivt*y 
the aggresaire attitada whilst ibe energies aad cares of the other party 
are direited towards defending thetnselvea. The former are the 
b^aiegera aaJ the Utter the beaieged Then . words — m each a 
case apeak only Utile Bring forward — advance Strongest— 

mast cogent State— give ont At a time— at once Pteepagood 
force la rcoerre — keep back a gcod stick of arguments to be 
acvaocexl when occaeicn sboold reqatre it UysUfy— wrap toaad 
with a sheet of tnyadciam ] explain so as to make it onintelhgible. 
Pervert — torn nr twist ronad, so that it is made to mean eometbiog 
quite ditTerent from woat it wm loteodod to mean Set Spoeoh — a 
fcTEoally drawn up uration Xisave them no room — not give them 
tba chaaw aaiulng a semblance of victory — winning even the 
appearaoco of a victory. Answering — giving answers which will 
refute or couetitnte a ecnclaaive atisww tci. Unimportant — anesseo- 
tiat / Cut going to the root of the matter 

Hsplanatfon.— There are cases when the persona cotmog together 
to hrld in interview are not oo an equal footing as reipects the 
interview , ^ch s caaet for inatanco, wonM be where one of them has 
a gr^at dial toaepport, and the other nothing to cimpromtae , s very 
good example of au inUtview under each ci ream stances is preeented 
intbecaarol a mmiattc tecemog a dipntatioo The tmmster has 
the wdl-b^isg of the public ti hear 10 miod^ whiUtat the same time 
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he moti* care not to liUcloao tlio parpotioa aocl object.) of tha 
gowomcnl. lie muat show lh:.t ho fully underatanda tba arKUinenta- 
pf««ntti(l to him for hi# conaideratiua ; and all tbo while ho mast oon- 
cwl hi» own pfrsoualkuuiiiK in Ibo matter, and keep himself absolutely 
ftM £ron» comuiiltiug himaelf in any %vay. On the other hand, any- 
inetuber of the depnlatiou way aiy anything that ho pkasea without 
much harm being done by it. Every word, however, that the minister 
Mys U liable to be expl.aiued and used ag.ait)et him to tbo uttermost. 
In private life, also, iheto ate similar occaaiona, and tbeu a man has to 
«Ct upon the dofenalve, the iutervicW being then more of tbo nature 
■ of » siege tbau a battle. In su.-h --a- a a man abould speak but nltlc. 
He ibnuld put forward only Ida mo-t cogent arguments, and not state 
too uiioy of them at the sims time, because be should keep un ample 
•took of argam^nU for the timu wheu ho Hhuull netiti th-n-. Bui c , 
it win be much were (hfiicuh u r the otbir party to mystiiy and 
pervert a fvvv arguments than a formal oration. a\nd no rtom 
be left them for winning even tnc appearance o^. a victory, i 
wccwil in refuting only the unimportant points in the statement. 

F„».U. \V1.0t«i.t posM...... ..UM t»' ■ 

, iB «.v b...-., -uj 1.0.V t..d, , h. 

Byblmpp U. f '’"I;; 

tloM bumi. Oppoaoa to ptimbora .» »< » ” 

• .ottsool.,.. Hoody to most his orstmtopts-.h. »ll bt pw.t 

,, to .nawer bia arguments. ‘ ....fftUaolos-wilb such 

Uvaacinga counter argamenl. Wi ^ 

arguments founded upon false it.asoning Renlying without 

..tot. pu...ib.. ...... .. bi, obltb 

«. .».w6r-....,...os >»o. stS" i, . 0 . .PP0..1I 

w im reply to yoar argnmeut. WO towards him. 

, to him ; who does imt bold an ti,e arguments 
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utheri? Less attention— the larger the nmober of ptttwna fonuiDg 
-u patlj, tue Im attenUoo will they indivtdaally pay to the hasiaes* 
before tbcin Most prsolse man— the maa who eipreBSffl himself 
with the moat striigeal aacoracy What mind— how bte 

words afftcted others who beard them. Convoyed exactly— elated 
precisely , created the very impreiiton 

Explanation— Again no matter how mach loformatioQ on the 
subject a man might posaces, aod with whatever readiocea be might bo 
able to Qta it, it is always desirable that be ebonld have aomehody d 
at haol who will belong to hia own parly For be will have to face 
a great many opponent, and be mist always expect that among them 
there will be some at leaet who will be able to answer his argnmenU, 
if not with eonnd argnmenta at least with the proper fallacies, ui with 
rejoinders which will be no answers at all to hisargnments. He should, 
therefore, have a pereoo who will be able to aid him tn replyiog, and 
some satisfaetien will also be derived from the fact of hiving soom one 
in the room who ii m t in a hostile poaition towards him Besides, be 
will stand in used of some one (o be witness of what he says, becaasa 
chough hi a oppoueots will be nameroaa, bs mnat not consider that nnm- 
bers will be any proteotion sgaiosl misreprejeutalton, for the larger the 
number of people ou a side the less acteotioo will they lodi^iJiiaity pay 
Co the matter ditcassed with them, ani the lees will b« their ladividiul 
feeling of rei-pi oaibility The last couMdo'atiou la that the moat strictly 
accurate mao m the world, if he sji^sn.a mach oa any matter, will be 
glaJ to hear wbat itnprcieioo his argoments created id the minds of 
others and tint for the porpose of accertainiog whether he conveyed 
exactly what he meant to conrev 

Para X5 ErecauUott— safegaard. Stato— tacord Conola- 

alon— tcrramatiou SubsUnco— the mam pomte jApprehenda 
— believDs Miaapprehensjon — miiaodttrslanding Would 

farmaUty— woold joetify a resort to aaoh a formal manner of 

proceeding 

Explanation —To avoid miwepreaeotition the best precaution that 
a man can take .a to record m writing, at the coo laaion of the inter- 
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view, the substance of what he apprehends to have been said, and of 
whit he himself intends to do. Such a course of proceeding wonld not 
only be good in itself, but its influence would be felt throughout the 
interview ; and people w'ould come prepared and speak with precision 
when there was an immediate prospect of their statements being reduced 


to writing. 


SUMMARY. 


Fara. 1. There is much that cannot be done without interviews, 
ind an interview is often preferable to correspondence. 

^ Para. 2. Interviews are of moat value when they bring together 
eeveril conflicting interests or opinions ; the extent of the difference 
between them can thus be more easily ascertained than by writing. 

Para. 3 interviews should be resorted to when it is your intention 
^ to prevent the other party from pledging himself noon a matter which 


requites ranch explanation. 

Para 4. Interviews are very serviceable in those matters w era 
you would at once come to a decision, if only you knew the real mcli- 

nstion of the other parties oonceined. 

Para. 5. Interviews ate necessary to inCourage the timid, to setti 
’ the undMided and to bring on some defluite stage in the proce ® 

Para. 6. Sometimes though not sought for on t eir own ’ 

' interviews are necessary because the other party wi no ° 
them. This is generally the case T-f n L 'view 

' opposite party are men who ‘^^^""^'^"tlended to. 

' has taken place their arguments have not b P r 

Para. 7. Interviews are to be avoi..ed wh ^ ^ 

which determine your mind to a particular coarse, but you 

communiGate those reasons. minrnine 

' P.«. S, lulervi... .taW >» J, ™ 

for it. . I ■ I „ 

Para 8. The Ie.as: de=irablo interviews 
have to ‘appear in connection with people in whom yo 
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coofideoce Id foclt « «» uoa i* io COD»tant itv^tr ot ix-icg com-' 

premiseil • 

ParSi 10 Wta*, ntt*olata ptofle, ItioagU tU«y pradt leM( by 
xtitervi«*», ara liioee who ata moit laclified to re»ort to tb^m. Tba 
dwiro to erade pledKing tbomsd^ei to •oyliiing i* tb« CaJ« of thia. 

Farft 11. Iiidoltul peiscB* »ro a’wvrry apt to rf*ott to ioteraie'n 
bectoae it tbero tLo tronb « of tbinVio? lUirltly aod of eipreanosT 
'tbemsclvti v>ilU pisci* to 

IS In tidtr to C( adnct to siKtaaCaUy, not ooSy 

tetcfl at elj«acicr »dJ iDfrirmUtMi are repaired bat #1*0 » certain 
foUlle loal t«idiueat 


fara 13 IttletTiewa Br’ £no»t drflieoH lo coodott where iba pM 
to t to;;- og Mt not oo t«iu -3 of t-qaa!ity Sach ta the Ca» 

wbto a witHtr receiiTEt a dcpotattoflu Ouj parly hai erwy ihi»5 to 

inaicUin in ^ot’i a c4«e aad Ibe Abu party n^h.na to Sc;»4, 

Para 14- Iiowpv« wtll a mao may be loforuitd, aod oowfiter 
leady be may be, be tbtald libte somebody oo hie eiJe on wlicm be 
t-ao rely, tom oody nhu can aoiacr the objectjooa of ibe oppoeite partyj 
and be inlnvta ot what la »a d ai, 1 traoracted. 

Para 13 Tao aabiiiance of what u aaiti and daoa at au loternew, 
and of what le proposed to be done id couu-ttion with the daliberatrona 
that bare tateo p'ace at tUe lotetTiew, tboatil bo recorded in 'wntia^ 
3’bii mil prevent miupptebeceioD and mietak*. 


XIV -OF COUNCILS, COMMISSIONS, AND. IN 
GENERAL OF BODIES OF ZtTEN CALLED 
TOGETHER TO COUNCIL OR TO DIRECT, 
Qfbu essay deal a with tran&actu<a ut bosJiieiu by iKslieatit penpiaV 

Para 1 Bodies— gr on pant peupie Are ^busfaaaa-'-ara 
:» tbe buetneet world wbat fly wheels and eafety-ralrca are jn iba world 
oE niacbioery TbeM bodiea of people help to tone dow D the ardoar 
ot toduiidoalt, yitt IS fij 'nbeela and safety valrea let oat the eaecaUv^ 
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■team that is generated in ateam-enginea. Somatimes — occasionally ; 
now and then. Iiooked apon aa — regarded as being. Superfluities 
— things not at all necessary. By tbeir means— by resorting to them. 
Th.9 motion — tho movement. Equalised— nentralised. Great 
force— great impulse or impetus. Little danger- very small fear 
of risks of .iny sort. 

EbcpIanatioUi — Such bodies are the fly-wheeia and safety- valves 
of the machinery of basinets. They are sometimes looked upon aa 
superfluities, but by their iiie.an3 the motion is equalised, and a great 
force is applied with little danger. 

Para. 2. Apt oontrivsnoes — good means. They — connoils, 
&a. Average of opinion— what most people think ; the espressiou of 

opinion of a number of people. Insuring corruption— making 

sure that people will not bo induced to speak or give their opinion one 
way or another for an illegal consideration. On ordinary occasions 

— at ordinary times. Courageous— bold. They better— councils 

can better ecduro adverse criticism and public animosity than individuals. 
The world-^people at large. Personal oharaoter— the charncler 
of the individual. Predominating— ruling; governing. Indiatiuot- 
nass— indefinitaness. Their corporate esietonoe— their esistonce 
as a body. Adds— supplies. Weight — value ; importance. 

Explanation. — Conncila are apt contrivauces for obtaining an 
average of opinion, for insuting freedom from vaniality, and tho re- 
putation of that freedom. On ordinary occasions, couneila aro more 
bold than mere individuals. They can stand being critioised better. 
The public seldom look to personal character as the predominating cansa 
of any of their doings, though this is one of the first things which 
occurs to it when tho public acts of any individual aro in question. 
The very uncertainty which belongs to their corporate existence adds 
a certain weight to their decisions. 

Para. 3. Affording — supplying. How raoelvad— how tho 

public are likely to receive things. Capable ha may ha of— oom- 
pelent ha may be to. Good maaaura— 6omo good or benoficial nn- 

H. E.— 20 
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d rtakiog CoaottiBion-iesalt Appearances— Cemnaoa 
prejadloea— the ordiairy mi barrow m odod viewa of the pab'io la 
Keneral hr whom be la garroanded. Their foroa-their foil uie*n- 
iDj Bew thing— some now proj ct or id** Cominon aensa— the 
opibiao of tha whole boJr people asssmWed together to dtscafs 
thaiostUr Tha «.pre>LHOQ “ comtnoa eenpe ” m this Beoaa ifi nstd elao 
in Tecoyson’s LochUy Hall, where the poet ep^ak# of the “ Common 
seoas * of most holding the wurli in awe. Joint information" 
the infortostioo which the boJr ’*•11 posstaa s *a whole This know- 
ledge with of caiic*e he ende op of the tots] of the separate knowledge 
of the miiTidaala composiog the body 

Tbcplanation — C^anals ere •^mceabte as afford mg some ineani 
of pJgtQg how things are likely to bo generally TL-cclred It is 
isldom ttist any one paieoo, however, capslda he may bo of framing 
or of execating a good meastm, can come to a ealisfsctay cimctanoa 
as to tha rancm appearances which that tneasaro will preimat or can 
be made to present to othera. la tome instances he may be eo httle 
ooder the irJdaeiicti of the commoa preiadicee around him, as nut to 
andetstani lhe4r fa.ca, aai therefore oo to perceive bow a new 
thing wilt ba received how, if he ha* the advantage of coni citing 
several patran* together, he will qH only hays tha advantage of tbsir 
common aenae ard jo nt iDformatiou, but he wit] also bavs a chance 
of hearing wbat Will be the common noneeose of ordlaary men Open 
the snh^«:t, and of providing as far as pts^ible against iL 

Paris A. On the hand— •* consideration that teUa igainet 
them Tompled—I^aced, Blvlslon— the fact that the reapoaaitu 
Iity for the act ta dmded among several persona Sloth— lazioeaa. 
Dealing with— treatW. SaperflolaUT—exteraally , not thorough- 
ly Evil — bad ccnseq^cs or resa’l CaD.tliiTilty ofpllrpoae— 
coQtinnity of iotantioa.\ 

Explanation, Sng^stjng a conoler argument, these bodies, 
such «a coancils, £e are moch tempted by tha djviston of rcsponataiity 
to indolence, and therefi^re to deahner with thinM*aperficialIy and 
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iaaecaiatoly. Another evil is the wane o£ tnat continitity of parposo 
in their precjedinj;-! n-hieh ie to bo found in those of an individual. 

Para 5. iPends— is cdoalated. Diminish — lessen or reduce. 
Council OS ccninnsalon — a body oi men who meet ^ngolb6T to im- 
cusa particular inattsra) Outer world — the public in general. Is 
......to — ia different from ; is opposed to. Oollesguss — feltoav-conn- 

oillors. Indicate —show ; divulge. The part— the particular share. 
Transactions — doings ; deliberations. 

Explanation — .Is it tends directly to diminish many of the ad- 
vantages spoken of above, it is, generally speaking, an improper 
thing for a niemher of a council or commission to inform the general 
public that his private opinion is opposed to any of the decisions of his 
colleagues ; or, indeed, to indicate the part, whatever it may h.ave been, 
that he has taken in the traiisaslioas of the general body. 

Para. 6. Vary— differ. Pcu'posa — object. Callsd together — 
assembled as a body ; met together. Oratorical display— show of 

rhetoric. Prudent — wise In oases — in the generality of cases. 

E'er prooosdings — for each meinier to take aonse persona! part 

in tho hnsintoS treubaeced by the committee. Not business — 

not make sure of the matter being more thoronghly sifted It 

few — tho business acuially transacted will in all cases bo transacted 
'by only a few of the persons iibbemblcd together BUt respon- 

sibility — bat when there are many persona concerned in transacting 
any particular business, and only a few of the persons concerned in 
the matter actively employ tbeaibelves in connection with it, the total 
amount of responsibility for the affair will be divided among them all, 
and each individual will bear but a small share of the responsibility for 
the entire act. Cf, Shakaapearo for a similar idea — 

No, my fair cousin ; 

If we are mark’d to die, we are enow 
To GO our country loss ; and if to live, 

The fewer men, the greater share of hononr- 
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God 8 mil ] I pray tbe«, 'wwa tiivt 5ae mm more. 

—Ettiry r {Defcn AsateouH) 

Parties— -ooiljeJ of mea hawo? d ttiori utaa which are diSer 
etjt froi I thoas cnterla n«J hy ethers Cvaa ttutiOjj the wme party aa 
thiTuaeleO , fiction-a. 

ExDtasatlQrt — The proper ftamber cf i/ieB to coaatitnte gacU 
ht-dea iua*l neceaHtily d IF r ao-ird as to tlia objev-t for wliicli tiicy 
met tjRttUet Saca a number e« woill ai rd any teiuptahoa for 
B Js( ajr of thetoriitt! pii^ecaabw Igraerally b 3 avoided Another 
liu t, mh 1. 1 it nay ha adv »abie to ai pt >4 to ha\e only aa many 
meoiVLia, as to mafee tl prHisibt.i m lOMst cieea for each to take a part 
ta tli 4 proci;edit>„a. If a greater noisb r coobtitute the couimiasrua or 
co..DC<l, yuu will nat ruahi) mure erttam that the baarness in hand la 
more lbori.a„hiv ani fiatefo ly eotcr“l into lindar atiy circnnutaDOea 
the real baeiriesS will a ways be transacted bj a few men, but th'O if 
il» urjiviSwr cunstitutjii .4 the cptomwiuo be large, Ihe feelmg of re- 
epuns b Iity 'aril be less than u they raere tuft to thbcoselTee , and with- 
int tne laterrnpu s anl incoaveiiieoce arieit g from the namber cf 
pHicona present barlher the greater the number , the more liLelihood 
there is of purt es or factioni being fo med in tUs eouncil 

P&ra 7 Momhera — the ptisooe coaatitutmg the council or 

com niBs oa A.ra fow — are tiameiona cr not Porrnalltlea — 

rigid rules ot prccelate. Sttlotly nruuiUtlii&d— clos-ly followed 
Essential — notnectsjjty Conrinot — transaction Stats olthfO£9 
— cucdition of afioirs. Pepys— the sothor ot s “ Diuy ” ta tbs 
17 IStb tenturies who h»i ceconleil therein an exact dfscriptioo of 
the condition of society in the age iq whivh he lived It le therefore 
«n important rmmument of 1 Urature sines it muiors the maoner end 
costoTOs of ths vtcpU of luglanl during a certain period of their 
national eiis tnee Privy Council— a cento 1 of tba mam body of 
the advisory coaocii apfO mti to advits tha King Dcaoilptlona— 
tccounis g ven by h m Ting to llfo — exactly representative oE the 
aetnal conli looa exiating at the t me Committea— mottiog Bls- 
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oonrsa diacnsa. Concerning— regardiug Pressing of men— ioro- 
ing msn to do what they ftre not rpijnircd to do : constraining tuen to 
act in a particular way. Bat Lord i — an aciamation. How they 
meet — how they come together. Nothing is dona— no business is 
transacted. Come— has arriverJ. 

£iVb/c the language of the times]. 

Lord Annesley — the name of a member of the Privy Coaucil. 
I think — I am of opinion, Poroed — cjmpsJled. Committee — 
meeting of the connoil. When there — when ho is present. 

Explanation — Wuether the members are many or few, there 
should be formalities, strictly ra.siataiue.!. This is essential in the 
conduct of business, othcrwisa there will bo such a state of things as 
that described by Pepya in bis account of a meeting of the Privy 
Gonncil, which, like most of hia descriptions, one feels to ba true to life. 

\_Note . — The quotation is too s'mple to need esplauation]. 

Para. 8. Great councila— the principal purpose which 

couneifs, <£o , may, if Jodioiouafy managed, be made to serve. Such 
Ilka — of this kind. What kind of matter— what desotiption of 
business. Put before them —lay before them for their consideration. 
What state — vvbat condition. Present it — offer it to them for their 
consideration. Three parts— thros divisions.— The preparation — 
the first part is the getting ready for it. Debate or esamiaation — 
tha argument on the subject or the discussion of it by investigating its 
pros and cons, i. a., the argumeots for .md against it. The perfection 
— the completion, i.e., tha drawing up of the conclusion. Dispatch — 
quickness. Look for dispatoh— seek quickness. Let— -va should 
allow or paruiii. Middle— the second step. The. .....many — that 

in which a number of people are to take part. The .,,..few~wh'ch 
should be decided by only a fovv men. 

Explanation. — The great art of making use of councils, commis- 
fiioQS. &i. is to ascertain what kind or description of basinets should bs 
put before them for their deliberation, .lud also to know in what con- 
dition to lay it before them, Th,rij are three p.irts of business— (1) 
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Tlie pi^piralion , (2l Ilia aeSsta ot mmi cation , and (3) Tue per 

fection If yon would wiah to fioiiU yoar basmns* Houn yua eHoaU 

luaLe the B'*cuud part of tUo bnamoM tha couuro of the many, and tlie 
first and la*:! the work of a fe'V 

Pftta 9 Waato — at>e mj eipeoJitord. A thlil£“'aDy project j 
aoina j reject Brought'- preseate I to tha cjuinnutcn lu • • 
vagueDQ 33 — ID an ucJefiueil state such a* tbit ta «h Kill it i3 first 
broujjtt btfire the comcDiaiii ti Dsbatod — il'ii,afii«,d , argosiL 

ProparaUon and perfaotJoa — ^attiac; iha ‘ahjact ready to bo d-alt 
with by toe lonnijs-i oj Baoomo oouftisod— be lusdo more unia 
telgibia Submittod to— latl befure (for ciasideratioo) I’m! 
aasembly— the wli la body <if m n ptea-nl ou tha occasioo Yott 
might , board— jUst aa it vruali lei a Iiup I'la matter to carry on 
oue e loic ultura br tu aua of an a'bsmbly of lueo, so jt la inapoaaible 
to transact basicfess by sabim ting aojtluog, m Us first sUges to the 
consider lit ran of a committee Busltiesa of—dirLut conoofo of. Bring 
the matter fefv?ard— lay tbe matter before the board or coetfcil 
In . ahapb— m some precise aspect Wilderness of things—* 
couf ired etaio of alEaua Iiggltlmate— rtlevnut Point Of dlaona- 
alon — matter to be argaed Bacon — sceNol'*oii page 13 PaclU* 
tata — inaha easy SlapatOh— the jaici triDBiCtioa of bisinesa 
Wholly I eja fit ad— on ti rely thrown away Pregnant of dirootlott 
— foil of directions as to what to do ' Genoratlve— prodaetive 

Bsplsnatlon. — There is hb.>iy to be a great nraste of time aod la* 
boat wb^fi a thing is brooiiht in all its fir^t vogaeneEs to he debited 
or exaimnal by a nnicber of persona And there wiU be maeli in the 
preparation and petfechon of a matter which will only become confused 
by biing hid boforp a full assembly loa might as well tin nb of 
mating lore by meana of aconncil or a board It ehunld therefore be 
the huemesa of some one, either lo the council ot eubordiosta to it, to 
bring the matter forwart* in a distinct an! definite shape Otherwise, 
there will be a wilderness nf things said before you arrive at any legiti- 
malo point of disc Has mn And heuos Bacon remarks— ‘ fihe ptoceediog 
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upon soiuawliac ooncsived in writinf; botli for the luost part facilitats 
dispatch ; tor though it should he wheily rejected, yet that negative 
la more pregnant of direction than an indeiinitB, as ashes are more 
generatiTC than the dust.’ 

Par a. lo. In Individual — in order to make the individnal 

realise the responaihility ot any act. fiCathod— prooess ; meaua. 
BIrsotions — instructions ; orders. Caralaas— thoughtless. Aver- 
sion — diaiike. Hava .considered — have not paid any thought 

or coDsider.itioD to. "Whold body— the entire groan of persons. 

Degenerate — detenorafe. Into formailty — into doing aeme- 

thing for the mere sake of appearance — j.c.. fur mere form’s sake. 
Crotohety — iii-tempered ; sour-dispositioned. A... ...hinderanoe — a 
power to obstruct the due working of the committee. 

Explanation. — In order to bring the re.-ipQD 3 ibility of any act of 
the general bedy lioma to the icdiriduala composing it, no method 
seama so good as that of requiring the sigoatures of .a largo proportiou 
of the council or commisaion to the direcHou given in the nutter. Bvetj 
the most careless people iisvo a sort of aversion to signing tiiiogs 
which they have never considered. This plan is better thau requiring 
the signatures of the whole body. Farit is less Jikely to degenerate 
into a mere formality, and, besides, the other coarse would give any 
crotchety man too gre-U a power of hindercnce. 

Pars 11. Settle— fix ; arrange. Details— the minor points. 
Attested— certified. Memotandum - note. 

Explanation. — The reiponsibiiity.alsn, of those perions who settle 
the details of a matter, whether secretaries or committees of the 
council, should ha clearly attested either by their sigoatures, or hy 
.a memorandum showing wh.at pirt of cue business has been entrusted 
to Uietu 

Para. 12. - Spaoially chosen— particniariy selected. Trifling- 
more than useh'sk Day dov/n — prescribe. Bllnuto— detailed. Diver- 
sity — diiference. Hatures — dispusltions. Congenial minda — 
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«hicli ata tsjt Mitwi to miodi u Stmn ly coca Hated Tsmperif- 
dlapoBitions CanTftssol— discasatd , pot to tlm Tote 

Explanation.— As to the kind of man to be specially cUoseo or 
rejected it ivoold be tritin^ to Uy do-ra any minate rates. Yo 3 often 
reqa re a d imtty of natarea 1 1 ord t that the vanooa modes of aelini* 
coogenial to different m ndi nod {e opera shoald have an opportacuty 
of being cauvashed 

Para 13 Coma to Ufa — heco m ernlent or apparent rti 
d» ly life "which he loads siaoog Lts fellow beings polod— observed , 
recorded. Certain hlnd^panooB — os b-iug ao many poiitive obstaclbi 
Secretly 111 tamporad — bad d epos lioacd, without aboaving that ha 
IS so Cqayaiae — comma meat on Bearing— patting up with 
Coadjutor — £bUqvv worker Vain — silty and ptond Dictatorial- 
disposed to hy down his own views and opiaiocs as aathontative 
Efflolonoy— value , worth Ooantraotel— detraoteJ , leM'oti 

ExplanatiaiL— A tnao vvho has faults in aocial hie which appau 
va the surfaco is not one who can be oE mneb use in a conuniseioti or 
coanc L A man may hj proa I or ssldsbi and yet be a good adviser , 
he may be sjcretly ili teotpered, and yet a reasonable man in his con- 
verse with the world , hot if he is vain or fond of dispntes nr dicta 
Canai, y< n tnay 1 1 sate that b a cine ency in a coonctf must to a certain 
extent be conn f cled 

Para 14 Grace — ornajaeat HnaltblUl — vigorous Ccotent 
— aatieSed Defeat— a reverse "With ,gooti hutnout— in good 
spirit Practical mind— practically iccl ned Bot . work — 
engage energetically in work. Plans and propositions t—echetnes. 
Opposition — o<>atrad,e{(oa Shift — move AUndo to— refer to 
Triampb-aenBe of victory Aio easo— ue free to do as yoa 
Ike Sino 9 roly —eagerly Boldly— fearlessly Timorous — feaifn! 
Begard-consideratioii Your own part- the part yon yoarself 
have to play 

Explanation. — ^Those men who are uf a heiltbfal naUre are the 
giace andsuength of eoanoN and they are content to take defeat rn 
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.good'humour ; they are also of that 

' themsetheartily to work upon plana a.,. F aasloas to 

originated in opposition to their gagman , tn their former 

.«p...ibm.y np.b .to,, -...a >to d. 

,vi.b =,i.«pb., wi... ,b,s. ..... 

by the result. 'In acting with such persons one la ' ^ 

- You counsel sincerely and boldly, and not with a t.mor 

your own part in the matter. . ^^3yg_ 

,■ P.ra.K, Who 

JadI<iteUnt8Ueot-toi»muli.“l‘>'“ 5„1 .f 

. counoillors — worthy adt^issrs. A no 5911(1— 

cleverness or intellectual sharpness is lost, i gujjstsnce of 

di...l.d. con aosambly-... 

»h.t a mind body o£ p.opla „■»> co»,.« «" 

Somo aotlon-#.».P»‘ 

H.no,Uy-f.i,ly. Most-b. ” Ml 

call for consideration or diacUhSion y saa-waed— 

been doing nothing. method, and, sa >*■ “ 

Explanation.— The men w o • ... Witbont some saoh 

judicial intellect, ate most valuable thing i as • there 

.men in a council, a great deal of clcvewne^^^^^^^^^^^^ tudr 

18 no body to see what has been state persons 

- deliberations tend, and what progre =3 la gn.rgest some Una o.. 

can gather the sense of a mixed ,,;atvs of the different 

action which may honestly meet the cmi g^hjeot- 

members. Such people can make the cim while the 

matter of the discussion when it has a attending to irrekv.mp 

other mombars of the commisjion 
matters or amusing themselves with tr 

soaahBV. „,i 

Para, 1. Commisidoos aud 

safety valves of the machinery of husi 
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Para 2 Connoiis and romniifaiona are apt coatrivaoaas for 
obfamicg an average of opinioti, for tDsoring ftfiedoai froai corruption 
and the rcputatn n of that freedom 

Para 3 Coaac 1» ate n-rvicoable »s affording eon* m'#na of 
judging iio V tliinga are likely to ba geuetaily received 

Para 4 Cun-ia swiatit, oo the other hand are hodjea loaelt 
Uiapted b> the li^ia on of teapou^ h Uty to alotb. 

Para 3 It ia most an leeirable for a oi lober of a comm aa OQ^ to 
Jet the out"! le world ktio » that U « private inton ta a Jver»a to ouy of 
the dEKMsiuas of hia colloagnea 

Para O Tho proper nutubu of persona to eoniUtute each bodiea 
moat vary aijOutdiug to the purpoio for wiuch they ciUol tOnOther 
Such a nnmbAr as a would aifutd any tcmptatioa foi oratorical dirpUy 
fhuuld in gnaeral be avoided 

Para 1 'VYhetber the raembfrs ara laioy or fe v, tbtra shoalJ 
be forcnalitiea htnrtly cuamtalIt^f Thta la cssaut al lu tbe conduct of 
buaincsa 

Para 3 The great art of making use of ocaoC ll, comm gsiona^ 
and each like bidice, le to know what kind of matter to put toefoie 
tbt.m 

Para 9 tVlien aoj project is firat introdacsd for the conanUra 
twin of a counoii there la 1 koly to bs ulUcli vugooaesa about It Eefora 
anythiog defimto lAU be settiai JO tbs matte' there luual b' a CvJUiu 
amount of preparation sod perfection 

Para 10 In order to bring tbe taspuns bility of any act of tba 
general body boina to tbs intlividnsl composing it no method s'eni* ao 
good as that of lequiriBS the aigoatnra of ii large proportion of the 
coflne I or cofflimsaioii to the d reotiena given id tbe matter 

Para 11 Tbo responsibility of thoaa persons who settle the deta Is 
of a matter, *hould bo vleatlj attested either by obtsming their etgna 
tores or by a raetua an dam abowiog what part nf tha bnaiDSM has b*etj 
enlto* ed to them 
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Para. 13. One cannot lay down any mmcte ral.a aa .0 tb-^ 
ticnlar kind of p<=raon3 to be chosan for ^ corn- 

vain or dictatorial man aboald not be chosen to e 

Para. 13. A man whose faults come to the surface m jcul - . 
.Eould not be chosen to be a member of a — ^ 

Para. 14. Those men who are content to ta--t 
humour are the grace and strength of couucds. 

Para. 15. The men who ate methodical am " 0 
a judicial intellect, are moat valuable conecillure. 

XV -party-spirit. 

•r Pratest-escans Eserciso of- 

Paw.!. M.Uoe-.ll' 

putting into practme of. c.COra . ..in-to ha •" 

Mias ; Tolaratod^atei .»,l 

motion by. Parvant-ardont ; bet . ^ oontosts-vain. 

need towards tber fe’Jow-ben^^- la 

Oharitable -wanting IffootinS-uutting on. 

olinas tUam-dispo^ea them. £0. the 

• a„_ nae with e\cusa to 

EsplanatloD.-Party-spu.t prov » aid 

eseraiis ocsuch scorn and m thee, as " ^ 

not ebtim to have their origin m terve - ■ 3 , 

n consumes in idle contests that epitbets, d 

has needs of. By constantly or it iacbccs IK 

tends to make a people sasp.ctous and ucA _ 

think ligbtiy of the kind of o2ence. .htU^^ ^ ,£ 

..gainst their most „£ moral iauignatioa=- 'vb^-; 

using epithets and afrecUng ! .ivn real feeling acau- 

bear no proportion £0 the thing 1 ^ , j,a. 

the thing; or to take the names or tru.h an 
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Para 3 TJnd 3 f the laflaanoa of— bsog a tastei by Party* 
spirit— party fttlmg Dapsnciattelss— coaotmo aabj-ct to lU role 
lad a, for instsotaj js a d p^d ocy o* th* Britisb Cfowu ITatICfn— ■ 
cooDtry , sfa e In its fjrelja ralations— o it# rehtioo witli otliej 
ladepeodent elate# or conotrie#. ITot ooiintry — not witb all tbe 

etreu^th tli# ojjutry caoojjijiaol— b cjo e ihfl Jiria oa o£tb» coootry 
into Imtu nr m ire psrtie# Cii-* # a'so 4 d rmoo 10 ibe jttenglU of lbs 
etitc. Portion— ona gectiaa, os, tbs par y that iniy bs lo favour of 
iLe part cslat tucassre 

Aets — Partys^-irit doai a t only p'efeat coacittcd acUwO but pre 
ifcota even ooe p<>rty fromcial ng tbs vrbo'e of ita atreagtb fasMaes of 
lUe oppcHiUoD of the o ber party or pariits. 

Bearing soma leloronoa to — iiaMng(f«neM.UtiDn to Esoosa— 
prepoaderacca. Baling party — toe party in tUs atcendant inUie 
elate 

Explaaatf on.— Being Itulaeacai by party fst iDg ■ **al« som?- 
tiiuei acts towaril# olber coautries Eaby*ct to Ui govemmeot lad toirarda 
othe* independent 6ta B, uo. with lbs whole force of the conntxy bat 
only with the aapport of a faction la the etate, the ainjant c£ support 
the coaoSrjf obtaiua b wg deierm nod by the ftreogtb of the doanojot 
party 

Bara 3 Abjure ladopsndent tbInMog— given op tblnamg 
for them“ttvea It can alone— il mast have a concern tn every 

matter Tract cd prd t c# taqairea that all aUtes aboalJ take part in 
the iEnportant pohltca movcui^Q s of the world Some biatortaa# have 
exprassod the op aion that the luaa by England of her American colonies 
was doe in BngUnd s rafaaal to side with France to tbo mallet of tbs 
partition of Tclind wbicb aent tbs latter Conakry over to the aids of the 
AinencaoB at the time of then revolt AIuBt uplift a band — most 
interfere In quarrol— to every d spate that iB set on font As 

a ^ old — as the knights m Ina olden days of chivaby ui-d to do 
The ctdera of In ghta-erraati were dietingaishcd by the c team lance 
that they always foagnt tm Uio side of weakn*^ agam^t atreogib and 
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tyranny, embtaciDij the causes of others as their own whether they were 
in any way concerned with the matter nr not. But... ...oMvalry— bat 
without the notion of justice and gallantry which inspired the knigbts- 
errants of old. Odious— hatefnl ; loathaoiue. Priandship— alliance. 

TTnprovokad hostility — uncalled foraumity. 1(711013 fitting— 

where neither are appropriate. On.„it— prepared to evade falling under 
Its influeQCe. Xusidlous pxojudioas — haietul narrowness of view. On 
tllQ gISSS of — which have become deposited on, GInss — lens. Blur 
tha view — distort the viaion ; make the scene viewed indistinct. See 
Strange monstars — see enrions and dreadful things. Jatt as the 
particles of dust and tha forms of the insects in the lens of a telescope 
become magnified aud appeir to ba the forms of strange monsters, so the 
narrow prejudices of party-feeling mate one look upon the most ordinary 
matters as being e-ttraordinary and exceptional. 

Explaaation— Under the inllaanee of party-feeling people give up 
iodependsut thiBkiag and begin to Ihinfc with the pirty to which they 
belong Party-spirit can leave nothing alone. It mast participate in 
every dispute that is started, liko the fcnights-errants of olden times, 
but without their sense of gallantry and justice It forces its loathed 
alliance or its uncalled for antipathy where neither are wanted Even 
tha wisest men require to be constantly on their guard against it, other- 
wise its hateful prejudices, like particles of dnsc and (ha forms of insects 
on the lens of a telescope, will distort one’s political view, and make him 
see stranga nnd hideous figures where nothing snob really exist. 

Pata. 4 . Incitas — excites; rouses. Attaok with rashnsss — 

attack others violently. Dsfend sluosrity— and to aivecite or 

support a project without really feeling that it is tha right measure 
to support. Party-feeling makes one support a measure because the 
party to which he belongs supports that measure, and not because be k 
personally convinced that that paciicnhr measnra is proper and desirable 
under the cirenmstanKs. Violent paitisana-the members of a patty 
who are disposed to resort to extreme measures. Political opponsnt— 

one belonging to a hostile political party. lu such a mauner-m 

this way. Argua— discuss any matter with. Question— tbs m-— 
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or eqbjeot ilis u,s d (ialte peraonul— as it it coQcaucd tbeia 
trivsUlr, I f , la lbs r {snsate capictty CM9f ageat—principal 
actor Crlra.9 3— public ot politioil ujiadoeds- Attrlbttto ascribe. 
H9sUata~fed lie aiigtitoat roluctarca 1.3 bjniflolf-— ia 

a lopt the maUtr as a pirsciaal oua Edfloiod salf dof 800 fl"iioigined 
defetitCQf htais If Jastlfy— oappjrt TEInga— -nittcra Otliar- 
wlSB — ha I it not been for tbe fact that be -was inspired by patty- 
feeling Condejiaa — epoak depreciatingly of 

Explanation — P*fl_y f'-hog i iSacn* peopJa lo attack ntbesra with 
great violene* and to defend tbrir aivQ poaition withoat jastifitatioti 
or eoavictioa B opE wbo ara apt to gj to rash extremes lO eapport 
o£ tbnr party are liable to treat a political oppunent in the above man 
net whea they enter into any cisvusaion ^rithh1I□ » and they regard iha 
matter as bang theit piiTs^fl concern, as r£ they had been present when 
the crimes attriWed to tli*rr political aatagoais^s had been perpetrated, 
and they died tUemsehes b to the price pal a..tc»s tn them Kor docs 
the party that laa of wring doing feel rclactaot to participate in 
thjqaa reload in ims^ioed idf J-feiaCe, to jaitify things which other 
wise bo WonU not hceitate lu the East to coademn 

Farn B Thnsa erils — the cndebitabla featarea of the party 
Byilem To tttka staslter — to find a defence , to Sad an apology, 
H^nforiiadsd propoitltiora,— aaaaand Wlief or tt’Bartioo F&tty dti&l 
togs — the catnre of trsasaction cocdacted by political parties, I^aob 
looaot-tless 6trin„ent , less etrict- Bsgotste — goi,e.u Haman 
oiTalia — the basmess cf I fs generally Ao^otrlodgd — adaiit the 
ei stence of. Two ttntli— two kiads of trath, one perniitling 
coos Jerab’e !ixity and the oiber demandiDg the etricteet conformity 
with accepted prioeiptes. Two . oharity— one, which ii applicable 
to the acU of parties, i« aotnawhat restricted in its application, and the 
otufcT, applicable to the transacUoa of homan aSaite generally le wide in 
Its scape, 

EyplaB«tloii.-Iheevifeof Uiesyateai of parties must not be 
afforded an apidogy by pnlting forward the uaeoand opioon that party 
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dealings ata in their natate diffiarant from all other kinds of trausac'ions 
in the vvorldj and that they ara to he regabced by less string-^nt li>vs 
than chose ^yhioh are to ba applied to regulate ihe other afcairs of life 
generally. It is a very dangeroos thing to admit, as existing cide by 
side, two kinds of truth and t-vo kinds of charity — one aoplicable to 
the case of party dealings, the other to ttie transaction of hnman aifairs 
generally. 

Pam. 6. Worst motiv© — the msanest, the least charitable 
motive. Action — deeds ; condnct. PoUtioal adversaries — political 
opponents. Note the form of the qnestion. It is what is known as 
the rhetorical question, or a queation that snggests its own answer. 
Consider — look upon ; regard. Party— »e., political party. Sama- 
ritans — a sect who lived in Palestine and were much despised by the 
Jews, becanse they differed from the latter in religion. Abate oar 
Jewish, antipathy — lessen the hostility which we, like the Jewish 
common ity, feel towards oar political opponents, Jewish antipathy 
— deep-rooted feeling of enmity, such as the Jews entertained towards 

the Samaritans. Bretheren of ours — oar fellow-meu. Who do 

temple — who entertain political opinionsi that are ditfsrent from onr 
own 

A'otc."— There is a comparison here. Opposing political parties .ire 
here compared to the two sects that inhabited Palestine in ancient times 
— the Jews and the Samaritans — and the hostility which they maintain 
towards each other, to the antipathy which the Jews ala ays 
regarded the Samaritans— the, antipathy in both cases being due to 
narrowness of views which cannot tolerate the existence of any body 
of opinions religions or political, which differs from those professed by 
the sect or party in question. 

Illustration — instance cited to exemplify the argam- nt advanced. 
Political bigots— narrow-minded followers or adherents of party 
Dolitica. Cannot escape — cannot get free. They cannot prove that 
this illustration does not apply to them. Pretensions of— nnfoanJed 

claim of. Being right -always holding the right view. Bring 

them— show them how completely the illustration is applicable 
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to the 01. Wore tight— Iwli th* f gbt naif Mattel— wbject Xa 
Samaxlianfl— uu wh.th th«j la*! ths Sitnirj tot 
Tb# Jtwa cootent!*^ tbit ws* 'Vdb ttiuu wb ti{ the Sa ovrf 

Uj» I'•ayl0g th»t it \r»l W, cUt o«J tbf twna tt IrloJCioj to I ^lu 

Sotratioii ^Jetra— Hi* cojoyrotot of atnnii<vl h»p,tfo *» lo » 

fata e 1 fa lias Iweo ^aat il ti a l<»o to Iht 3 e*t who tij* cliowa 

peopi* of Gol (iccoriia;; to iba OH Teitimont) TM*— tb# ft I tbit 

they were pronsetl ailTattua or tbo qU (»»•• titf'QS •** t^'’ ^ *00 t 
Hold out to ua— p3t forirud f^t oar cotiN<lor»t ijq Jtt>tUloaUon 
hehaTlour— apolo,* frr Uo imaiff lO wb tb they tol 

lU treued the ’’anianUtu. 

E:iplaci&tloa — A ^c*t deal of batu ru3 >* frost Ijobic;; for ttooi 
battha notit inilirM in thscoadoclo* oar po! oppoosui 
ina«t not look ^poa Hi* opjssit* {M,lil]eal part* »» b*!*:; w wta;^ 
SantrUbs whooi 4e, as goo-i Jew* coaoH to •’tsU Uaaars of tbii 
d fcereoce bf opibioo betwuu as. Oar esper en» an i ast 1050701*100 
oQi^lit t3 tetch at to ba m r* cqai)irr»te Eras it «r« bc 44 op OvO* 
-wb th »t a lustier of fact ero tour* correct ibta iLomc c{ oar op'vjatat* 
vt eboaM cot op that accbatit pride oaiseJvt* oj oar vapcuotily 01 tr 
oar oppi neat* and deepia* uB ) opptw* thea on that »cccant 'fte Canoot 
by soy srgament jmtif* eat ys SB oar pert low* di oaf 

pol beat eppoaebt* 

Fsria 7 To heat tjU" ^-frrai the wty ta which eaoia mtn 
^peak I f party relation* ^ PoH lojtl die tin Otises —the uifftreace*. 
createl amoBg people j r>a*»io of their told eg d Ifertnl pol Lical vS'we 
SstUToX dlstl&OtlO'US— dittiactlona wb cb ar *a from the very 
ntttire of thinK*. "Cepend upon— fo low es a reaalt frota Tho„ 
l8— the fartbcsi that we e*n g* i*. FrodlapoiUIon— ■ aataral 
iBcboaUoa to etUth himaelf to tba view* of Qroat— pr dc p*U 
Free oountry— mjeptud-at ilate gOTerned by popahr laUit itica*. 
DopsndODt 00— relied npoa ^otSTiUtiass— lac loe* cr lodacoL 
la gonaial— n * general ta a. 
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Explandtion. — Some people take it for graoted that political 
distinctioas ate natural distinctions — that they arise from the very 
conatitutioQ of things, and depend upon a man’s personal qualities 
People of this kind seem to think that parties are constituted by all 
the good people being ranged on one side, and all the bad ones on the 
other. Now, the furthest position that we can take up is that most 
people have a ptedisposltioii for the views of one political party or 
another, but we cannot depend upon this inherent leaning as being 
the only causa that induces men to join a particular party, there are 
other causes also to be found in oircumstances and snrronndinge. 

Para. 8. Banga thamsalves— attach themselves to. Haflao- 

tlon— thought or conviction. Banka-statiuns in life. Hold 

opinions —hold certain political opinions for no other reason than that 
their ancestors and forefathers held them. Thousanda-a large number 
of people-notice the use or the definite for the indefinite. Tholr ...... 

aubjeota — their personal views ou political matters. Snbsarv on 
to-dependeat ou. Olasa-sooial class : a definite body of men holding 
a particular status or occupying aspecific position m society. An ...... 

Olaaa-and they adopt political views which they think ^ 

tha welfare of the class to which they belong. Thors are oa 

,h.,. .U. o« ' Tb. .lf»-.b« -^1 J»1 

■ or .ociory omooj wbioh .hoy 

ThiB.„ thinking— This is the way of thinking that q 

least trouble or esertioQ. It requites no effort ' ^ 

■hoogb lh». i. ,0 by . 

-«,m, m.. ... I.d to oooIdenB-mor. 

direct concern ror their own i •„ l. fn.med bv tha 

accidental incidents. his opinions 

opinions held by. Malle ab s cap^ bias-the very smalkst 
moulded iu one way or another. thiukio". To 

degree of personal Isaoing towards .r particu ar^^^^^^ b.Ioaging to a 

-end P«ty-to cause a man tu ba put do^ 

particular party. The idea is that the person h.msJf 7 

H. E —21 
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be a folloTer of wy petty, bat simply bscaaje he holds a few opioioDS 

in common with a psrticalst pstty o‘bcf« will tegstd him m betog a 

member o! that patty, and he wilUcqn re a repitation fvr being ao 
Fnw point* — soma of theit upmoos Bn SQt down be regarded 
by othera as. PplftfoaHy— fu o-jaosctioo with smue polfticsl iDstter* 
Very little— rery a nsU ctav Satercnltiog a man— Ciaeea a man 
to Hiata np tiis mind Whose . , yagae -who hsa thongbt bnt 
ItUla and that mo t mdoSiitely on the sahject A. poUUoal oharaoter 
— the repat itioo of bfiiog an aioercot ir foil jwer of a pirhcamr politi* 
cal party la Imprassedupaa him— la raide to attaoh ta htni 
Deepen that imprasslon— msta him more and more ceavin"ed 
that the Tie vj be ba« pledged himself lo are the right onea. A- decided 
Partisan— a downtight follower of a pi ticalsr party , a statiacb 
adbertotof the (isrty to which ha 1 as pie iged hliatielf at first withont 
ny teal d>’pth of euavictiae 

HxpIatxaUon —Some peuptf> range tbemKlvei on the side of one 
party or another withont paying mach tbonght to what they are dwug. 
Some attach themselves to a party becaase their forefathers held timiUr 
views. There are oihere who atlaoU themselves to a parly bcoaosa t hey 
think ths. by doing so, th°y wtU fnither the wflfaro of the olssv to 
which they belong Others egaio, attach the uselvea to a particnlu 
party bconse the narrow circle of ^oopJa atnoog wbojo they move hold 
views which relegate them to that patty This is the most oMy*going 
way nf thinking Some men are indoced to attach themselves to a party 
by direct self mteree*', or by the itfiaenoe of people who have eieiijied 
cotiaideiahle power over their lives when they have been ynang it 
ahonlj not be forgotteo that tnatiy people acquire the repOtetion of be- 
longing to a particular party becaoM they happen to bold some views 
maintained by that eociety Others, again, ere led to attach tbemselvea 
to a patty by looidanti pately aOcideotai m their character A. pohUcil 
chaiaeta thus being attached to a men, it often liappeni that events 
tnnapire to deepen hia impi^eioni and ha haeomei a decided pattnan 
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Pars. 9, True analysis — faithful analysis; an accurate analysis. 
Compoaltlon— constitutiuu. Good lesson of— a good deal <.f infor- 
mation regarding. Politicil tolsranoB—the degree to which people 
give ill to others on political matters Mixed thing complicated 
thing. Single law — any one principle. Explain its tsohasion— 
aocoant for the fact of its sticking together. Good ground sound 
reason. Origin — cause. Moral... ...turpitnda in gcodneis or 
badness of personal character ; in earnestness or sluggishness of personal 
character. 


Explanation — An accurate examination of the constitution of 
patties would provide useful information lespecting the extent to 
which people m.ake concessions in political matters. From such an 
examination we should find out what a complicated thing a party is, 
and that no one general people can account for the fact of members 
constituting it adhering or keeping together. It will also show us 
that there is still le.« rrsji * oar insisting that the distinctions 
of party ate due to the goodness or badness Ot. the character of the 
persons constituting it. 


Paia. 10. Train ourselves— educate, ourselves. The. ..allow- 
ance-such allowance as is due. PoUtloal prejndioea-the 
partisan opinions, which are generally narrow and follow only certain 
lines of thonght. 

Explanation.— It is a very important matter that we should 
educate ourselves to make such allowance as is due of the political teue s 
of other people, though we should not be able ourselves to agree wit 


hem. 

Para. 11. Pasasl— a distinguished French philosopher of the 
JLVI century. Maimed in body-crippsd as regards their im s. 
?ati9no3 endurance ; tolerance. Defootlve in n , 

heir full mental faculties. It Is beoaU3e-tha reason is that., 
koknowledgea — admits. Obstinately stunbornly. 
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nuderfltandln*— ^vha cinaot anderstmd thiaga aught Without 
thla dlffaraaoe — 1£ thi* differeDco did not exist JloTO our rosont 
mant — sroase oar eager CoMpaBSlon — pitj Find ohuiit? 

— find the thought help ii» to bo innre ^b»rU»bl> dispoasd toifards 
othets. Persoual defeats — ^wrs't paints m their ohsracter Xs 
labonrJag under^js millenng from. Or prejudloo— or i* 
poeseaaeJ by same pecol er narrow noiiotk £?er by hta slde^alwsy* 
present with him Hombaasa— itarfiiEwebce AdTersa tO — opposed 
to Prejadioe — bn narrow opinion The decided— tho nutter 

II Jed without all the aTrat]h'‘iiiCDta lo favour of and against it 
be og heard oat 

Explauatlou— Pascal asbs *tluw is it that we, whucau trait with 
so imich toleration dotec s of (he body in others cannot so trait defects 
of in od Tbs ansirer ha suggests rs that it is so hecauas the cripple 
admiie that he baa not the use of rortain 1 mbs, whilst foida stnbborcty 
nr^e that it it not they bat other people who are wanting m intelligenca 
If this didereoce had oot exi'ited betwetu the two cltss.a of people both 
vruall bare receiTsd oar pity iiisteil of the no moving our anger Ws 
shouJl fry to f.el orsr lb a artra on of oara sod try to beliara (hat ruea’a 
prejad cea are the eeuia kind of things ss their {y>ri ntl defects. Whether 
ft man is eolfering for some pbys Oil daf ct such as deafness or is under 
tie power of bo ue strong pr j ad Ce I e will he eqaally (*1810011063 to 
ftltsch soy Tcight to our argumeoli If they are opposed to hl» 
prejo ) e*s lo bulb caws the matter t» deei JeJ wit boat being falJy 
eonsidartd 

Para 12 Hodetate—hdson, reJoM Impatlanoo of— diiples' 
aore w>tb Vigilant watoh—a csrefol look out , a eirrct look oat 
Wa atp . ourselves wo are ourselves followers of party And 
psxtfaaus— sud thst we are contaudiug ag*,u,t others who t* o 
are folbwots of parties. Judicial tmpartlaUty— jg^tDess , fairoeiaL 
To take„ ground— to claim ouch great credit PaeBiona— mtensa 

JerlifcS. Imprison ■DB-hiod Bj to them Joflara-the prejudices 
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W imprison ns. For honour-as if they ware so many good 

qatUties. 

‘ Explanation.— Batjvbilat we seek to adopt measares to moderate 
oor impatience of other people’s prejndices, we most keep a strut look 
out on oar own. We often forget that we are followers of a particatar 
party ontselvea, and that wo aro cooteoding against others who 
likewiae adherents of 8 mia party. We first give oursalves credit for 
a jadioial impartiality in all that concerns pablic affairs, and then ra- 
q^aire oar opponents to be aotnilly aJ impartial as we co 
aelves to be, whether we onrsalvos .are in realitv impartial or not. Ba 
few of aa are entitled to claim so esalted a uoaition . We ® 

of our paseirtiia, and we know them to be oar enemies 
thoroughly in the power of oar prejadicea that we 
from them, and like mad men. thongh oar passmus, are oar j 

take them for a guard of honour. -DunnsnohiO 

Pata. 13. Middle oouraae-raoderate meaeares. 

-consoling. May Indolenoe-may be ^ 

i.«tl,.peopl.toa™ld : 

::r if r: 1.-. - - - 

from others and is half-hearted aboat it. , , always to be 

**planatlod,-It i. ..t ».-» ‘f f .o.- 

met with in moderate men, or that there is auyi nuo ^ 
wliag in concludiag that both parUea aro i n t ® 
is a great deal to bo said nn both sides of 4 pqailly well 

are phrases which the indolent and the can i endeavour 

nee A man should entertain an opinion hear bring it into 

by resorting to nil tho fair means ho «.an c ^ ^ sincere and 

action ; and ho will be able to do this if ^ others, 

genuine opinion and not a mete prejudice or ^ ,, .oiyea to believe. 

, Par., 14. P.»a4da 

LUe-existenca. Well-being -prosperity. 
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something like -resemble la aame degree neetlng—transleaU 
Brlef prosperity — sboil period of aacceei- PortantOOa things— 
omiooa* thiogs . tbiegs presigias evil Add mnoh to-mcreaso very 
greatly Intolerance— want of C{in3i<l“ritioo for those who hold 
view* different to car owa Bat the ^.IcUUng— hat the state mil 
sarviVB any atuoaot of party qairrellio^ aid wrangling It pro 

phstB— it?tillconlmQesto«i*lthoaghiu»av g'nerationa of people 
who portended e»il to tha et»t« because of party dispatea are dfitJ and 
gone The present QI106 — those Oiw living who portemi evil to the 
aUte becanie of part^ dispates 

Explanation-— Many persons try to bring tbetaaelves to believe 
that the eiiB once and prosperity of a w entry resemble* their own 
tiangient Ufa of vigoar and short spell of aacc*M in this world. And 
hence they bso things presigiag evil la over* t object of political dispote 
Faticiea soch as (hes» embitter party relations But tha state cao 
endure a great deal of inch prophesies Generatiios of political pro- 
pbeU have died and the etata cootiouea to live, and U iS quite probablo 
that it will ontiive lbs present gEaeritioo of such prophets also 

i^ra 15 BMslcas In a stata — the formation of parties iq a 
state CoDseqaenoB — resmt { outcome. Praodom— free imitilaltotia 
Piaotlcal qacatlon — ths q^aastion which requires to bs auswered 
under the circoma.ances- Dfspensa with — do away witbj ilo without 
Haka _ Itr— derive as much beneSt as we caa from it Thfl ..exist 

under the ena mg conditions of stales party struggle must go on. 
Bat u It— bni the struggle nmy be earned on in a feeliogof tiodoea* 
towards ooa another Not by pollUoa -not by the more gener- 
ously dispoB-d peopTs avoiding Uhiog any part la polities Shunning 
. altogatheT-avoidmg having anything to do with party affaira. 
Staying away from— avoiding to face Donbtfal— not altogether 
beneacisL Political Indlffatenoa— mdiaetenea to political matters, 
Cme-reiWy Vloea of party-the eviU c£ the party system. 
Earnest— keen. Buda kind of patrlotlam- a crude form of the 


f. 


* 
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love o£ ouo'e coaatry. People aho.v their love for their country and 
tEeir interest in mattara affecting it by taking aides with a politic 

party. 

Explanation— The fonnation o£ parlies in a state is a necessary 
*teaak of the s^-orking of free institutions ; and so the question which 
it will servo soma good to answer is not whether it would be wise o 
away with the party system but allowing it to e.ist, hovv to derive 
the greatest amount ofgnod from it. Under existing condi ions party 
struggle must continue, but it may bo carried on with a 
kindness. How can this result be ettected ? Not by ^ ^ 

and moro generously disposed people to keep out of the J 

altogethar Avoiding a danger which it is often one’s duty to f c la 
but a poor way of keeping ons--,eif safe. It would be n^ a 
policy to endeavour to onro the evils of party po i ms 
indifference. Attachment to a party is often an affection o ‘ 

generous kind, and even when men are not able to di.ern a 
end of party nor its limits, the devotion to party shows itself as a 

form of patriotism. 

Para. 18. How spirit— how should party ^ 

within proper hounds. ^ unites 

Reslat— oppuse. ABsimilatoa with-is y 

. with. Carriod evU-isledby its influence m o 

Elevate Its oharaoter— raise the tone or party-spin . 

OOnte3t3«=»wben party struggles are raging hottest an 

Charities of life— feeling of generosity towards o ler 
. human beings should feel. 

EspWtioa-Th. i. bow .. 

TU. pe,.c. «b. k.. ..cbi.S i- bi* •; i„a« lot. 

„ .ffimly £.r'i.. tot.re. is e.in.d ...J 
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detvoatjn^ to ruM its cliaracter, lo 1 vhen pattj strife is ragiog hottest, 
he will try to mwotsin a lose of troth, and a regard for the feeJinj,! 
of olbejs 

STrMfilAHY 


Fata 1 Party spirit has its origin la a denrs to farther tba 
pablie wsllsre This escases of the scorn and tsoshcs that ohsrsc* 
terise it 

Para. 2 Party spirit is somsfimet the csose of a diTistoa of the 
nittotisl strengtfu 

Para. 3 Party spirit mskea people abjure lodepeodent thinking 

Para. 4 P^rty spirit incitea people to sttack with rashBe<.a and 

Jcfbud Without Amenity 


Para. 5 Party destiogi slnaU be gorerced by the esme kind 
of Uws as other thiogs are girerned by in tbit worJd 

Para. 6 shodd not al» ays impa to to car political sdsersa 
ries the worst niotires *e eta think of for th*ir aaions. 

Para 7 Pohticai hsuuctioaa ar# oot nalora! distinctions, aoi 

are not dependent upon personal qoahtiea 

® ‘h«n are stated 


fonlrL ® 11 ^ r‘" " * Isw can b, 

tonud that willeiphfo its cohmon 

JjI"' ">!“'■ p™pl.. 

Para, n J * ’’S '«» vatch on oar own 
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Paza. 15, The position of parties ID a atatR is a necessary cou- 
geqnenoQ of freedom. Tho practical qaeation therefore is not how to 
dtipense with them bat how to make the best ase of them. 

Paza. 16. The qaeation how to regulate party-spirit disonsaed, 
<tha nobler the man, the more will he raise tho tone of party politics. 



244 MODBIi QOESTIOiS 

MODEL QUESTIONS ON THE TEXT. 


I.—ON pnAOTICAL WISDOM, 

1 SIiow thtt »ppropriatenes« t/£ Jba motto to tha fiigt pgtt of ihr 
Eiiaays ; sod 

! Explain It) Mtnpts Eoglieli^ 

And is that koovrs .... » Bloriw (thn Motto, Put 1) 

3 tslioTB- clearl; that yoo kaoir Mfhnl iba aolhut tneaiiihyPiacVt&M 
Wisdom , giTo « satflsosjy of hi* expUnalioa of th« fioalty, , 

4 Kiplaio la aimpla Proua — 

(<t) Fiactical srtsdom.,.« . (yatom CPaf* 1} 

(i) For iniagiQatioa .. . .lamp ( „ 4^ 

(c) It IS a common... .. . ...doing ( „ 5). 

{4) In this theatre .» . .action/ y 6jl 
d. What do yon kootr of tba Stoic and Epicar^aa ayatsmi of 
Philosophy 

IL—AIDS TO CONTfiiTMENX. 

G. Eanmerate the geverat aid* to contentiuent ssggeated by the 
anthori Sir Arthur Bdps, and ghoi* which of them yoq cooaidet to 1*0 
the moat effectual, with reaeooa for your so ccDsidering 
7 Explain in aim pie English Prose — ■ 

to) The firal , . . , , sell-tonaenliDg (Para. 1) 
tB) Do niit let .. you h-re t „ 4) 

(c) That man ..... ...... exertion ( „ 8). 

(d) Contenlment • . .. torture ( ,, 10} 


III.-OS SELF-DIBCIPHNE. 

8 State ehortly in eimpla EngliEh the remarke of the euthor 

^ * 
til How to ptacttse eel£*4i*oiplitie , and 

CS} What use to make of it. 
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9. E5.p!ain iti aiaiplo Prca<J 

(a) TiioroD .....sapfirficial (Para. 1). 

(5) To tbiaa «>3“ ( » 2). 

(v*) IoIujUu toil... ...atmoepliere ( ,, 5). 

(d) Man a ctcoturo.,.. solf-disciplina ( „ 8). 

(c) anger ( „ 11). 


IV.— ON OUR JUDGMENTS OF OTHER MEN, 

10. State abottly tlio rnlea and coasideralioua which the author 
hje down as being thoea -ahich should determine our minds in passing 
judgment on others, 

11. State tho difficulties in ths way of forming a correct jndgiaunt 


of other men 

12. E>:plain m eimpio English 

(o) If you do nioh(Para. 8). 

(6) Tho good or rigbt( „ 6). 

(o) Fc« people credulousC ,, 7). 

(if) Of his tastes man ( ,) 11) 

(e) And so wo o wn ( i, U) . 


y__ON THE EXERCISE OP HENEVOLENCB. 

13 ' Comment on Helps's advocacy of kindness to animals as one 
aspect of oar exercise of beoevolence. 

14 Should we wait for fitting objects for tho oxerciso of our bano- 
Yolenc'o to present themselves to ns-if not, why ? 

^5 What circle or sphere should be comprised within the range 
1.- 1 iin should extend tho exercise of our benevolence ? 

to wnieu 

1(5 Explam in simple Prose : — 


(a) Or ae it 


(Para. 1), 

(6) Conjider 


( 2). 

(c) X vague feeling... 


( .. 8). 

(if) We should... 

....recording ( ,, 10). 
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VI-DOMESriC nULB 

n. Point oat tha principal considetation) Ibat tflilta tht aatiest ct 
JuMslio /ate B matter of pest ditSojJty. 

18 to tb# eswcise of Jometstio tol« howr ehoold we deal o4t praise 
dtid blame, reteard and pantilimast ? 

IS Show bow resort to convantiooalitf prejorittcs or affects 
domestic role. 

25 Eaplaioio simple Dutiisb I — 

(a) Bat each day^ ..-him (Para 3)* 

(h) Wb abuold alwavB ..^bearta ( „ 5) 

(c) UteqQitra 1/ttlb ( ^ 8)< 

(d) Aa idle aaoer . .. .,.reaol\e( ,» 15)* 


Vn.-4BVICE. 

21 EooTMale the geactaj rate* reRstdiog the aahjeat c£ giwg 
advice which the aathor Isje dawn 

22 Dow sboald we seek adnee, aod frota whom ’ 'What cwjtt* 
decalirtoeoaght to affect as whew we Ibiak t>f ectitng advice from 
thoae whe woald fectdcbcaoy in giving it to as ^ 

23 Espleio in slmpla Eaghsh — • 

(aJThewacIta ears (Pars 3) 

(i) It IS i w# »a* *w *• want ( It 
fr) Sothiuf can « * .**chatact£r ^ „ 6). 

(d) In ettbnj;» *, .* own ( „ lli) 


YHI.'-SECIIECY 

24 Eammarise the statements of the anther as tegarde the eubjtict 
of Set-Ttq/ 

25 In what class ef pcr»oai and by the conjunction of what 
■qnalitiei in the peteoos enneerned t* the desirable “ nmoa'’ of franknea* 
with reserve to be attained * 
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26. Explain with rafetauoa to the contest : — 

(.o) To repeat... ...contest (Pcra, 2). 

(J) On the other wisdom ( „ 4). 

CeO Before yoa make . ...aecrats C n 9)- 
(li) There ia neighbour ( „ 11). 

p.ftRr u. . 

IX.— OJf THE EDUCATION OP A MAN OF BUSINESS. 

1. Bnameratu the esaantiais necessary to couatitute an ideal man of 
buBiueaa. 

2. Give a short account of the kind of education a man of businets 
is expected to receive. 

3. What ahouid be the main cousidcraiion in the style of a man. 
of business which he should strive to attain ? 

4. Explain with reference to the context in simple English : — 

(o) The essential, development (Para. 1). 

(5) Much depends in it ( ,, 4). 

(e) Oar student purpose ( „ 12). 

(d) His feeling.... action ( „ 19). 


X.— ON THE TRANSACTION OP BUSINESS. 

1, How has Helps, in dealing with his subject, divided it for the 
purpose of his treatmeot of it ? Show that the subject is naturally 
capable of being thus divided. 

2, BrhSy eaiimiarise tha priuciya} coaslderat'wna that ought to 
influi-nce a man — 

(a) in dealing with others about business ; and 

(b) 'in dealing with the basiness to be transeoted itself. 

3, Show the importance of keeping a record, in tha form or a 
copy, of all letters sent out and of making a summary of all corres- 
pondence received and of paying great attention to the matter of their 
proper arrangement. 



i48 JIODEI* QOI3TIOSS 

4 ExpUin 16 Bitople EagUtU wUli tefateuo) to tte cootcst — 

(а) la joar ooQVecM • aggrestiva (Pari. 3J 

(б) DsUy 1 * Its lastMice* .. . tdootor C n 6) 

(c) "VFheti yo4 have arrive*} icatled f>ir ( 1 >)• 

(ti) Wliea yaa liavii tu .* « >i.v. „ .,wdaaliu< ( ,j U). 

“ ■■ ■ ■ 4 

XI.— OS TflE CHOICE ASD iliKlGEUSSi: Ob' AOESTS 

1 Slijw why tli9 £a(;je.,t i)£ tbe of on#’* agents is A veiy 
ooc. Who it respoaeihia for miatsltet tad cnort ms jo by 

agents ? 

2 Bafore selecting a pertoa to hs oar agant, ahoal what 
-cbaractenatics of hts ebsraCUr and abilitiei sbuald ms satisfy carselves? 

3 What bind of poswat ars Utety to prove (he best agents^ 
ar»4 why 

i Wbat cooeiieratioa sliuald prevail with os reapeoting the sab]«c£ 
o£ the mnwgitutni ol agents (after are have eelected theta) ? 

R Wbat IS tbs sareet way of cnakiog agents do thui work ? 

$ Eiploia in simple Eogltah with rJeronCe to the context 
^it) Vod uiay be right .... . ...... him C^sra. 2 ). 

(i) Sir Wft’ter Scott ,, .. . implemeBis ( ,, fi) 

(e) For this parpose , . aonoliced ( ,, !()) 

X» “OS TUB TaSAlMBST OP SDITOUB. 

1 Whit gmral jmuciplas aboxild vra bsar to mind wh"ii dealing 
with aatters ? 

2. Why ihonVi w e rwitat'a liosn eocena aging expoctationa in a 
eoitor ? Stoald weetsle the reaaani which tadacs ni to refuse any 
particalar aotUir’i eait f 

S Explain the allnaioa in the paesige-.. 

■leke the asherman itnposmbla (Pata, 2), 

t. Explain the meaning of the following saolencaa ' 

(a) Hope, eOu, , ...............poiiiU (Pita. 2). 
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(6) There is a deafness suitors ( „ 4). 

(c) Let not that balance sensibility ( 6). 

s'. Explain the meaning of the tollowing expressions : — 

, Project of etironcery ; lay some fonodatioa for a future request; 

the artifice of pretending ; term of courtesy ; impregnable 
generalities. 

XUI.— INTERVIEWS. 

1. bho\y precisely the value of interviews ; in what respects is an 
snterview more desirable for some purposes than writing ? 

2. When should interviews particularly be resorted to ? 

3. How should we deal with an importunate interviewer ? 

4. When should interviews be avoided ? 

5. Explain in simple English : — 

(а) The pan may be instrament (Para. 1) 

(б) You should also be approve ( ,, 8). 

(c) To conduct an interview consequences ( „ 12). 

(d) And lastly the convey ( „ 14). 


XIV.-OPCOONCILS, COMMISSIONS, &o. 

1. State the purposes for which councils and oonimiasions are 
useful. 

2. Mention some of the drawbacks attaching to the work done 
■by coanotia and commissions. 

3 How can councils, coinraissioos, &c.j bs made most use of ? 

4. Explain in simple English : — 

(а) Such bodies are the business (Para. 1). 

(б) Whether the members is here ( „ 7) 

(c) And hence Bacon dust ( „ 9). 

(d) For u 13 Jess hiuderance ( „ 10) 

5. Write short biugrapbic<il notes on Pepya and Bacon. 

C G.ve the raeaniDgs of the following expressions ; — 



MODEL QUESTION a 
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Apt contriTSBce* far obta aing an amaga of opioJooa , tlia oppor 
tuttity of btiBg tiBTftSied , fault* tUat coma to the aatfaw lasoctal 
life] 

7 Gi've the preoise uieADiog of this qaotatioa truna Bacoo ' — 
“ Thtre be three parts few (Par* 8) 


XV.— PAUTI-SPIBIT. 

1 Estimate the ituporUace of party-epint to a coaotry governed 
by free inetitattODe 

2 'What evils aceoiopaoy parly goveiotoeoi ^ Show that it is 
laore des table that the evils of party spirit ahoold bo toned down than 
that party ap nt eboald be done away with altogether 

3 EzpiatQ the ueapiDg of the foliowii g passagee — 


(a) Party epsnt gives a pretest 

..veto {Para 1) 

(b) Party ipint mates 

cuodema 

f 

» 4) 

(e) Are we to coQaidcr .. 

behavioar 

( 

„ 6) 

(d) Divis oQS in a itau .. 

patrioiiam 

C 

„ J6) 


PtlateJ-by Bavzuf Au SKaa *t the NaUonal Proas. AlUhabsd. 



